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By  Way  of  Introduction 


These  "Memoirs”  almost  just  happened  to  be  written. 
On  Christmas  day,  1924,  I  gave  my  father  a  notebook  filled  with  blank 
sheets.  On  the  inside  front  cover  were  written  the  words: 

Dear  Daddy: 

Please  fill  this  book  and  many  more  with  your 
reminiscences. 

Edith 

From  that  time  on  my  father  made  it  a  part  of  his  daily  schedule  to  jot 
down  his  recollections.  Sometimes  these  were  topical,  as  memories  flooded 
back,  but  always  the  chronology  has  been  clear.  So  it  was  not  difficult  to 
sort  and  weld  these  notes  into  a  running  narrative  of  his  life. 

After  Mother’s  death  at  Mankato,  Minnesota,  in  March,  1922,  Dad  came 
to  St.  Cloud,  as  he  said,  "to  take  care”  of  Edith  and  of  Mamie,  my  long¬ 
time  friend,  co-worker,  and  housemate.  Here  we  had  happy  years  to¬ 
gether  till  he  died  in  1933.  He  made  many  friends,  especially  among  faculty 
and  students  at  the  Teachers  College  where  I  was  librarian. 

One  of  our  cherished  customs  was  a  long-planned,  vacation-time  trip 
to  some  region  of  special  interest.  It  started  in  August,  1922,  when  our 
new  Model  T  Ford  took  us  all  to  see  relatives  and  old  landmarks  in  Clare¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire.  There  Dad,  aged  83,  was  delighted  to  find  his 
cousin,  Nancy  Grannis,  aged  86.  The  two  proudly  sat  in  the  back  seat  and 
chatted  --  while  Mamie  and  I  served  as  chauffeurs  on  our  memorable  pilgrim¬ 
age  through  back  country  roads  of  Western  New  Hampshire. 

No  doubt  this  trip  awakened  nostalgic  memories  in  Dad’s  mind  -  so 
when  Christmas  of  1924  came,  he  was  ready  to  write  out  the  story  of  his  life, 
beginning  with  his  boyhood  at  Claremont.  He  was  85  at  the  time  and  he 
continued  to  write  and  to  revise  until  his  93rd  year. 

The  initial  typing  was  done  in  1930,  when  I  was  finishing  my  Master’s 
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degree  thesis.  Dad  said  jokingly  that  these  Memoirs  would  be  his  thesis. 

I  wish  to  express  warm  appreciation  to  those  who  have  helped  me  get 
these  Memoirs  into  print.  Leland  Davidson  Case,  a  grandson,  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  has  assisted  in  the  editing  and  Stanley  Fuller  Staples,  a  grandson-in-law, 
has  acted  as  manager  of  the  publication.  To  Mamie  R.  Martin  special 
thanks  are  due,  for  she  has  not  only  aided  as  typist  but  as  a  thoughtful 
literary  secretary  of  the  project. 

Edith  Emily  Higbee  Grannis 

2931  East  Seneca  Street 
Tucson,  Arizona 
April  1961 


GRANNIS 

This  is  one  of  several  versions  of  a  coat-of-arms  current  among  Grannises  (Grand  Lyss  -- 
"large  lily”  in  Old  French).  It  shows  a  golden  lion  rampant  "guttee-de-eau”  within  a  gold 
and  black  border.  The  crest  is  a  black  greyhound’s  head  with  a  collar  of  gold.  The  motto 
means  "After  clouds,  sunshine.” 
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A  Foreword 


These  pages  reveal  a  warm  and  interesting  personality; 
they  are  also  a  slice  of  American  history. 

It  starts  in  New  Hampshire  where  the  Connecticut  river  picks  up  the 
fast  water  from  the  Sugar  (pronounced  locally  exactly  as  is  Shugah,  the 
Indian  tribe  which  provided  the  name) .  This  natural  mill  site  may  have 
been  noted  by  Rogers  Rangers,  returning  from  the  raid  on  St.  Francis  in 
1759,  for  fewer  than  ten  years  later  from  New  Haven  and  nearby  Con¬ 
necticut  communities  came  settlers  to  establish  the  town  of  Claremont. 
And  amongst  them  were  men  bearing  names  that  show  in  these  Memoirs  - 
Ashley,  Sumner,  Higbee,  Rice,  and  Grannis. 

It  had  taken  roughly  a  century  for  their  forebears  along  the  coast  to 
settle,  stabilize,  and  proliferate  before  swarming  westward.  History  re¬ 
peated  itself  at  Claremont.  Here  the  Grannises  developed  a  simple,  self- 
reliant  life  in  a  community  abounding  with  cousins.  Grandpa  Grannis 
describes  it  well  but  I  have  evidence  from  two  generations  earlier  attest¬ 
ing  the  hold  this  way  of  living  had  on  the  family. 

It  is  a  worn  leather  book,  hardly  the  size  of  a  man’s  palm,  and  bears 
the  title:  "The  Farmer’s  Boy:  a  Rural  Poem.”  The  author  was  Robert 
Bloomfield,  an  Englishman,  but  my  copy  was  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  1801.  What  gives  it  pertinence  is  that  the  tattered  flyleaf  records  in 
browned  ink  the  signature  of  the  original  owner:  Timothy  Grannis  [Jr.]. 

Rhyming  couplets  describe  the  four  seasons  as  seen  by  Giles,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  "A  Shepherd’s  Boy  --  he  seeks  no  better  name.”  His  home  is 
on  the  farm,  far  from 

.  ...  a  huge  Metropolis!  where  Art 

Her  pouring  thousands  stows  in  breathless  rooms, 

Midst  pois’nous  smokes  and  steams,  and  rattling  looms. 
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Instead,  Giles  in  his  characteristic  mood  of  pensive  appreciation  sees 

A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below, 

Where  heavens  munificence  makes  all  the  show, 

O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found, 

That  glads  the  ploughmans  Sunday  morning  round  .... 
Whilst  here  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod, 

Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God  ...  . 

Timothy  Grannis,  was  an  amateur  versifier  himself,  as  well  as  farmer 
and  teacher  and  surveyor.  In  penciled  lines  on  the  back  flyleaf  he  endorsed 
Giles’  way  of  life: 

If  Nature  please  thee,  reader  look, 

If  Virtue  charm  thee,  read  with  care, 

If  neither  move  thee,  shut  the  book, 

Nor  to  pollute  these  pages  dare. 

Even  more  expressive  than  those  words  is  a  brown  mark  made  by  a  sweaty 
thumb  holding  the  book  open  while  the  owner  toiled,  perhaps  following 
a  plow.  It  stains  and  smudges  all  140  pages. 

A  belief  in  the  dignity  of  useful  labor  seems  to  have  been  a  trait  the 
Grannises  linked  with  scrupulous  honesty.  I  recall  that  one  summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  home  at  Mankato  from  college  in  St.  Paul,  I  became  acquainted  with 
an  old  farmer.  He  was  unimpressed  until  I  mentioned  my  grandfather. 

"You  mean  Sam  Grannis?”  he  asked.  I  nodded.  "Sam  Grannis!  I  sold 
grain  to  him  for  years.  He  always  gave  a  square  deal.  Why  that  man 
would  rather  cheat  himself  than  short  you  on  a  weight.  We  called  him 
'Honest  Sam!’  ” 

Moral  integrity  is  of  the  New  England  mood  and  blood,  of  course,  but 
it  does  seem  that  the  Grannises  inherited  that  quality  generously.  In  these 
Memoirs  you  may  read  how,  when  a  business  partner  defalcated,  debt 
blighted  a  whole  generation  for  the  families  involved.  But  they  had  hired 
the  money  so  paid  the  notes.  Grandpa  Grannis  repeated  the  story  himself 
when  the  panic  of  1893  broke  up  his  string  of  elevators  in  southern  Min¬ 
nesota  and  northern  Iowa.  Others  went  the  bankruptcy  route  to  clear 
their  books.  He  did  not. 

I  hope  this  Foreword  communicates  that  Samuel  Higbee  Grannis’  Memoirs 
are  more  than  autobiographical.  For  tilling  the  thin  soil  of  New  England 
hillsides,  heeding  the  lure  of  black  loam  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  pro¬ 
tecting  life  and  farmstead  against  the  Sioux,  sharing  the  Civil  War  tragedy, 
participating  in  the  agrarian  upsurge  of  the  Midwest,  rearing  a  family 
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while  riding  ups  and  downs  of  business  --  this  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
Epic  of  America. 

Modesty  surely  was  among  my  grandfather’s  virtues  and  I’m  confi¬ 
dent  he  would  have  been  startled  had  he  heard  such  purpled  prose  aimed 
at  him.  Yet  I  am  also  certain  that  after  deliberation  in  his  quiet  way,  with 
a  tug  or  two  at  his  tufted  beard  and  a  settling  back  of  his  sparse  six-foot- 
two  military  frame,  his  eyes  would  have  twinkled  as  he  admitted  that, 
perhaps,  maybe  in  some  degree,  he  did  personalize  what  has  been  called 
the  American  Dream.  It  would  have  not  been  a  boast  -  just  a  statement 
of  fact  by  a  man  in  earnest  about  being  honest  with  facts. 

Facts  fascinated  Grandfather,  especially  new  facts.  You  will  read  that 
as  a  boy  at  Claremont  he  had  to  know  how  grist  mills  operated  and  shoes 
were  cobbled.  Then  there’s  his  simply  narrated  experience  of  climbing 
Lookout  Mountain  at  Chattanooga,  though  his  strength  was  drained  by 
sickness.  High  drama  had  been  played  on  the  slopes  of  Lookout  -  by 
Minnesota  boys,  too!  --  and  he  must  see  the  place  for  himself. 

Reaching  out  for  new  experiences  was  characteristic.  In  1922,  when  I 
was  living  with  him  at  St.  Cloud,  a  barnstorming  pilot  flew  in  one  day  and 
for  three  dollars  would  give  one  a  circle  tour  over  the  city.  At  the  supper 
table  I  mentioned  this  and  as  casually  as  possible  announced  that  tomorrow 
I  would  fly  --  then  awaited  protests.  Grandpa  tugged  at  his  beard. 

"Are  many  going  up?”  he  finally  asked.  I  assured  him  the  pilot  was  do¬ 
ing  well  --  and  hadn’t  had  a  mishap. 

"Then  I’ll  fly  too,”  he  said  in  his  that’s-all-there-is-to-it  way.  I  gulped 
and  Aunt  Edith  started  to  sputter,  "But  Daddy  -  ” 

"You  see,”  he  went  on,  "when  I  was  a  boy  back  in  New  Hampshire  I 
rode  in  the  first  train  of  cars  we  had.  Here  in  Minnesota  I  courted  your 
grandmother  in  an  ox  cart  --  and  later  brought  her  the  nicest  new  buggy  in 
Vernon  Center.  Now  we  have  an  automobile.  Leland,  I’m  83  and  if  I’m 
going  to  fly  before  I  die,  I’d  better  go  with  you  tomorrow!” 

Fly  he  did.  I  vividly  recall  the  grin  of  gratification  spreading  over  his 
face  as  he  passed  the  headgear  to  me  for  my  turn  aloft.  It  was  a  great  day 
for  us  both  and  we  said  so  to  the  pilot.  He  was  a  young  Swede  fellow, 
name  of  Lindbergh.  How  could  I  possibly  know  that  five  years  later  in 
France  I,  then  a  reporter  for  the  Paris  Herald,  would  be  interviewing  him 
about  a  hop  he  had  completed  the  day  before  across  the  Atlantic?  Did  we 
talk  of  St.  Cloud?  The  truth  is  that  the  moment  was  so  heady  the  St. 
Cloud  espisode  didn’t  occur  to  me  till  long  afterwards. 

A  few  years  later  one  hot  summer  day  I  dropped  in  at  St.  Cloud  Un¬ 
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announced.  "Aunties  Edith  and  Mamie”  --  we  draw  no  distinction  between 
the  real  and  "adopted”  --  were  at  the  Teachers  College  Library.  In  the  cool 
basement  I  found  Grandpa  reading  and  resting  after  an  hour  at  his  be¬ 
loved  carpenter  bench  where  he  had  been  making  doll  beds  from  packing 
crates  for  neighborhood  children.  I  asked  about  his  book. 

"I’m  reviewing  my  English  history,”  he  explained.  "The  British  Empire 
had  great  faults  but  it  did  so  much  to  keep  the  peace  I  am  wondering  if 
the  world  today  wouldn’t  be  better  off  if  America  hadn’t  broken  away. 
Maybe  we  wouldn’t  have  had  to  fight  the  Kaiser.  As  I  see  it  now,  I  think 
if  I’d  been  living  in  those  days  I  might  have  been  a  Tory.” 

This  from  a  man  who  once  told  me  his  boyhood  ambition  had  been  "to 
get  behind  a  stone  wall  and  shoot  the  redcoats!”  Now  my  eyes  and  ears 
were  witnessing  a  man  nearly  ninety  deliberately  uprooting  prejudice  and 
changing  his  mind.  Call  it  New  England  honesty,  or  pragmatic  candor, 
or  scientific  objectivity  --  but  Grandpa  had  it.  When  facts  led,  he  followed 
with  sure  tread. 

A  trait  that  stands  out  equally  in  my  profile-of-memory  is  his  love  of 
family.  Cousins  and  aunts  and  uncles,  no  matter  how  distantly  related, 
were  to  be  remembered  and  respected.  No  man  ever  cherished  kith  and 
kin  more  because  no  man  could.  This,  we  who  have  lived  with  him,  attest. 
And  we  also  testify  to  the  strength  of  the  Christian  faith  that  buoyed  him 
when  his  only  son  and  bearer  of  his  name  died  at  age  thirteen. 

It  should  be  noted  now  that  his  Memoirs  would  never  have  been  brought 
to  the  printed  page  had  it  not  been  for  our  generously  named  Edith  Emily 
Higbee  Grannis.  As  a  lover  of  books  and  as  an  expert  in  research,  she 
volunteered  for  the  task  joyously  and  has  pursued  it  with  dedication. 
Thanks  to  her  pertinacity,  the  tireless  assistance  of  Mamie  Martin,  and 
the  generous  aid  of  Stanley  Fuller  Staples,  we  have  this  book. 

Between  its  lines  flows  a  heritage  not  for  descendants  of  Samuel  Higbee 
Grannis  alone.  I  am  confident  that  all  who  read  his  story  will  sense  a 
bit  brighter  and  better  what  makes  America  America. 

Leland  D.  Case 

77  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 
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The  Family  --  And  First  Recollections 


Anyone  familiar  with  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  knows 
Grannis  Corners  --  a  reminder  that  members  of  our  family  lived  there  long 
ago.  Edward,  born  in  1630,  was  the  first.  My  line  of  descent  comes  down 
through  Edward’s  son  John  1674-1740;  John,  Jr.  1710-1781;  Timothy  1750- 
1827;  Timothy,  Jr.  1772-1855;  and  Samuel  Rice  Grannis  who  was  born  in 
1812  and  who  married  Caroline  Maria  Higbee,  my  mother. 

I  was  bom  October  4,  1839,  at  the  old  Grandfather  Timothy  Grannis,  Jr., 
home  in  Claremont,  New  Hampshire.  My  first  recollections,  however,  are  of 
the  house  on  the  hill,  about  one-quarter-mile  northwest  of  Grandfather’s.  We 
lived  there  until  I  was  six  years  old.  Two  of  my  father’s  brothers  -  Uncle 
Solon  Clement  and  Laurens  Alfred  --  had  farms  adjoining  in  what  was  called 
the  Grannis  Neighborhood. 

The  most  conspicuous  reminders  of  our  family  today  in  the  Claremont 
community  are  the  Union  (Protestant  Episcopal)  Church  and  the  graveyard 
in  West  Claremont  and  the  Cupola  House,  on  the  road  to  Windsor. 

Some  Grannises  back  in  Connecticut  were  Congregationalists,  but  our 
branch  at  Claremont  was  Episcopalian  and  was  linked  by  marriage  to  several 
other  families  that  helped  build  and  maintain  the  picturesque  white  Union 
Church.  My  Great-Grandfather  Ebenezer  Rice,  for  example,  father  of  Phebe 
who  married  Grandfather  Timothy  Grannis,  Jr.,  was  the  master  carpenter 
when  the  church  was  built  and  later  built  the  pipe  organ.  In  the  cemetery  lie 
many  ancestors  including  Mary  Bradley  Grannis  who,  with  her  son  Timothy, 
Sr.,  came  in  1769  from  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  Claremont  shortly 
after  its  founding  and  died  in  1812  at  age  96. 

The  Cupola  Farm  of  500  acres  spread  along  the  Connecticut  river  and  was 
considered  the  finest  in  New  Hampshire  and  is  so  today.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  house  which  has  a  cupola.  It  was  built  by  Great  Great-Uncle 
Benjamin  Sumner,  Dr.  William  Sumner’s  son.  Dr.  William  Sumner  lived 
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on  this  farm,  1768-1778  and  was  followed  by  his  direct  descendants.  After 
more  than  100  years  in  the  family,  it  was  purchased  in  1879  by  Pomeroy  M. 
Rossiter,  later  by  Mr.  Roy  Hunter,  and  restored. 

It  has  a  large  living  room  and  kitchen.  I  remember  the  living  room  had 
a  big  fireplace  with  a  huge  brick  oven  at  the  side  as  so  often  was  seen  in  the 
old  New  England  houses.  The  great  chimney  was  in  the  center  with  the 
fireplaces  all  around  in  each  room  and  one  in  the  chamber  used  for  company. 
The  large  parlor  was  never  used  except  for  company.  There  were  three  bed¬ 
rooms  below  and  two  above.  Every  nail  in  the  house  was  made  by  a  black¬ 
smith. 

In  the  dooryard  was  the  largest  butternut  tree  I  ever  saw,  and,  by  the  road, 
some  fine  hard  maple  trees.  The  butternut  is  gone  but  the  maples  were  still 
there  in  1922. 

There  are  about  five  acres  around  the  house  of  good  level  land.  Then 
come  30  acres  of  wood  and  pasture  land  rising  up  on  the  hills  to  the  east, 
so  steep  in  one  place  that  we  never  climbed  them.  There  was  a  meadow  of 
about  20  acres,  half  a  mile  from  the  house.  The  Sugar  river  runs  through 
the  town  and  the  farm,  emptying  at  its  mouth  into  the  Connecticut  river. 
It  was  rich  soil  because  most  of  it  overflowed  when  the  snow  melted  in  the 
January  thaw  and  again  when  the  snow  went  off  in  the  Spring.  It  brought 
about  one-half  inch  of  rich  sediment.  This  side,  next  to  the  river,  which 
was  overflowed,  never  had  to  be  fertilized. 

Great-Uncle  David  Sumner  had  pine  lands  up  and  down  the  Connecticut 
river  for  a  hundred  miles.  His  rafts  of  lumber  were  a  common  sight  and 
his  logs  were  continually  coming  down  on  high  water  and  lodging  on  the 
meadows.  He  would  send  men  down  to  put  them  into  the  river  again.  It 
was  a  cheap  way  to  get  them  to  market.  But  when  the  railroad  was  built, 
it  carried  the  sawed  lumber.  The  railroad  also  put  a  stop  to  the  sailboats 
which  had  formerly  come  up  the  river  carrying  merchandise. 

Great-Uncle  David  Sumner’s  sister,  my  Great-Grandmother  Anne  Sum¬ 
ner  Ashley  owned  the  south  20  acres  of  the  Cupola  farm  and  the  nearby 
Ashley  homestead.  Her  husband,  Major  Samuel  Ashley  (III)  died  in 
1813  and  Grandmother  in  1850.  When  Great-Grandmother  Ashley  died, 
the  meadow  farmland  and  the  Cupola  house  came  to  her  daughter,  Emily 
Ashley  Higbee,  my  maternal  Grandmother. 

Dr.  William  Sumner,  who  lived  on  the  Cupola  farn^,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Claremont  and  its  first  physician.  His  daughter  Sarah,  married 
Timothy  Grannis,  Sr.,  my  Great-Grandfather.  His  son  Benjamin  was  a  Tory 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  There  were  many  like  him  who  had  property 
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and  did  not  believe  the  Revolution  would  succeed  and,  if  it  did  not,  their 
property  would  be  confiscated  by  the  King.  But  time  is  a  healer.  Anne,  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Sumner,  the  Tory  leader,  married  Samuel  Ashley 
(III) ,  son  and  grandson  of  staunch  Revolutionary  patriots.  Their  daughter 
Emily  married  my  Grandfather  Samuel  Higbee. 

Ashley  is  a  well-remembered  name  in  Claremont,  the  D.A.R.  chapter 
being  named  for  Colonel  Samuel  Ashley  (I).  He  was  born  in  1720  at 
Deerfield,  Mass.  In  1754  Governor  Benning  Wentworth  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  made  him  one  of  the  principal  grantees  for  the  Township  named 
Claremont,  also  other  townsites  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  along 
the  Connecticut.  The  document  provided  among  other  things  that  for  the 
first  ten  years  there  would  be  the  "Rent  of  one  ear  of  Indian  Corn  only,  on 
the  Twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  annually,  if  Lawfully  Demanded  .  .  .  ” 
It  also  prohibited  cutting  of  pine  trees  fit  to  be  masts  for  the  royal  navy. 

Colonel  Samuel  Ashley  (I)  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  1775  and  of  the  Executive  Council  1775-76.  He  was 
mustering  officer  and  superintended  enlistment  of  many  troops  in  western 
New  Hampshire.  At  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  1777,  he  was  on  General 
Stark’s  staff.  He  came  to  Claremont  in  1782,  his  sons  Oliver  and  Samuel, 
Jr.,  having  preceded  him.  Samuel  Ashley  (I)  died  in  1792,  and  he  has  an 

impressive  marker  in  the  West  Claremont  churchyard  inscribed  as  follows: 

% 

"Blessed  with  good  natural  talents,  and  a  heart  rightly  to  im¬ 
prove  them,  he  in  various  departments  of  civil  and  military 
life  exhibited  a  character  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to 
others.  Having  presided  for  several  years  in  the  lower  court 
of  this  county,  he  with  probity  and  fidelity  displayed  the 
virtues  of  the  patriot  and  Christian,  as  well  in  public  as  do¬ 
mestic  life.  The  small  pox  put  an  end  to  his  earthly  course 
Feb.  18,  1792,  aged  71.” 

Samuel  Ashley  Jr.,  (II)  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  company  which  his 
brother  Oliver  captained  at  Ticonderoga.  Samuel  Jr.,  was  born  in  1747 
and  died  in  1820  at  Springville,  Pennsylvania.  He  married  Lydia  Doolittle. 
One  of  his  14  children  was  Samuel  Ashley  (III)  who  was  born  at  Clare¬ 
mont  in  1773  and  died  there  in  1813,  age  39.  He  is  the  Ashley  who  married 
Anne  Sumner,  as  noted  above.  One  of  their  children  was  Emily  who  was 
born  in  1796  and  died  in  1858.  She  married  my  grandfather,  Samuel  Higbee, 
who  was  born  at  Claremont  in  1790  and  died  there  in  1853. 
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I  remember  Great-Grandmother  Anne  Sumner  Ashley,  wife  of  Samuel 
Ashley  (III)  so  well.  She  was  a  sister  to  Great-Uncle  David  and  Great- 
Uncle  John  Sumner.  Uncle  John  lived  near  and  used  to  come  over.  Great- 
Grandma  would  pour  him  a  glass  of  rum.  He  would  sit  awhile  in  an  old- 
fashioned  chair  and  then  go  home.  He  did  not  dare  to  pour  the  rum  for 
himself  for  fear  he  might  get  too  much  and  become  drunk.  Uncle  David 
Sumner  lived  up  the  Connecticut  river  at  Hartland.  He  often  came  riding 
in  his  one-seated  gig  and,  at  least  once  a  year,  made  us  a  visit.  The  Spring 
of  1853,  when  we  left  for  the  West  he  came  down.  Henry  and  I  were  read¬ 
ing  our  books.  He  told  father  he  ought  to  make  school  teachers  of  us  boys. 

My  grandfather,  Timothy  Grannis,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in  1772,  was  well 
educated  for  those  times.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legis¬ 
lature  for  several  terms  and  was  a  prominent  man  in  town  affairs.  His  library 
was  large  but  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  Grandpa  knew  every  book 
by  heart. 

He  used  to  get  us  cousins  together  and  tell  us  stories  about  General 
Fremont’s  explorations  and  others  which  we  delighted  to  hear  him  tell. 
Father  told  how  he  used  to  sit  in  his  father’s  lap.  One  time  the  chair 
broke  down.  Grandpa  said,  "You  are  too  big  to  sit  in  my  lap!”  That  was 
the  last  of  it. 

Grandfather  Grannis  was  a  surveyor  in  his  youth.  He  surveyed  lands 
out  in  New  York  State  when  it  was  a  wilderness  -  one  time  coming  as 
far  as  Niagara  Falls.  When  Grandfather  saw  the  Falls,  he  was  so  impressed, 
he  wrote  some  verses  about  them  which  were  published  in  the  Claremont 
Eagle ,  which  the  family  has  preserved.  He  also  wrote  other  verses  published 
in  the  Eagle .  His  compass,  telescope,  and  surveyor’s  chains  were  later  in 
possession  of  my  cousin  Gawen  Gilmore.  Gawen  was  the  son  of  father’s 
sister  Marcia. 

Grandfather  taught  school  20  winters.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did 
much  farming.  He  had  given  his  sons  slices  of  his  farm  until  his  own  was 
small.  He  took  care  of  his  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  but  my  father  and  his 
brothers  would  do  the  haying  and  harvest  the  oats  for  him. 

Grandmother  Grannis  took  care  of  the  poultry  and  made  the  butter. 
Grandpa  would  do  some  light  work  around  the  house  and  tend  the  garden 
but  the  hard  work  of  chopping  wood  was  done  by  others. 

I  well  remember  the  old-fashioned  kitchen,  which  was  used  as  a  living 
and  dining  room,  with  big  high  fireplace  which  warmed  the  room  and  on 
which  the  cooking  was  done.  The  big  brick  oven  on  one  side  was  heated 
once  a  week  by  burning  bundles  of  willows.  When  hot  enough  it  was  swept 
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clean.  The  loaves  of  bread  were  placed  on  the  bottom  with  a  long  handled 
shovel.  Mince  and  apple  pies  were  made  and  stacked  up  in  the  cold  buttery 
for  future  use. 

In  my  early  days  there  were  only  a  few  horse  carriages.  Both  my  grand¬ 
parents  had  a  chaise  -  a  two-wheeled  covered  carriage  for  two  people.  The 
body  hung  on  leather  springs.  But  one  time  after  the  death  of  Uncle 
Homer,  my  father’s  brother  who  had  lived  in  Canada,  his  widow  sent  a 
four-wheeled  buggy  with  steel  springs  and  a  top  to  Grandpa  Grannis. 
After  this,  the  old  chaise  was  left  in  the  chaise  house.  I  think  the  old  black 
mare  enjoyed  the  new  buggy  too  for  it  was  easier  on  her  back. 

My  Grandmother  Grannis’  maiden  name  was  Phebe  Rice.  She  was  a 
remarkable  woman.  She  was  very  particular  with  us  boys  and  wanted  us  to 
read  good  books,  getting  for  us  Sunday  School  books  and  those  which  she 
thought  best  for  us  to  read,  especially  biographies  of  good  men.  She  wanted 
to  stimulate  us  to  lead  noble  lives.  I  remember  her  as  a  good  Christian 
woman. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  Timothy  Grannis,  Jr.,  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter:  Solon  Clement  (1801-1891);  Laurens  Alfred  (1803-1896); 
Homer  Penn  (1805-1833) ;  Sarah  Marcia  (1807-1875)  who  married  Leonard 
Gilmore;  and  my  father  Samuel  Rice  (1812-1874). 

My  cousins  who  lived  nearby  in  the  Grannis  Neighborhood  were:  Sarah, 
Joseph,  Homer,  Martha,  Nancy,  and  George  -  Uncle  Solon  Clement’s  chil¬ 
dren;  and  Edward,  Mary,  Tim,  John,  Hattie,  Margaret,  and  Frankie  - 
Uncle  Alfred’s  children;  and  Homer,  Leonard,  Annis,  Gawen  -  children 
of  father’s  sister  Marcia,  who  married  Leonard  Gilmore. 

Father’s  brother  Homer  Penn,  lived  in  Canada  and  owned  a  store  there. 
He  was  taken  sick  with  consumption  and  Father  went  with  him  west  by 
way  of  Chicago,  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  thence  by 
sea  to  Mobile  and  up  the  Alabama  river  to  Cleburne,  Alabama.  They  stayed 
with  a  planter  till  Uncle  Homer  died  in  1833  and  was  buried  there.  Father 
came  home  by  sea.  While  on  the  way  home,  they  were  in  a  severe  storm. 
The  ship  went  under  three  times  and  came  up  and  shook  herself  like  a 
duck,  according  to  the  mate  who  then  asked  Father,  "Are  you  not  afraid?” 
Father  said,  "No.”  The  mate  asked,  "Why?”  Father  replied  that  the 
sailors  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid,  so  why  should  he  be?  It  was  Aunt  Annis, 
Uncle  Homer’s  widow  who  sent  the  four-wheeled  buggy  to  Grandpa  Grannis. 

Uncle  Leonard  Gilmore  who  married  my  father’s  sister,  ran  the  grist 
mill  and  his  brother  Hiram  had  the  edge  tool  factory,  joining  the  mill  and 
using  the  same  water  power.  Hiram  made  the  best  cutting  tools  in  the 
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country.  Uncle  Leonard  and  Hiram  started  with  the  purchase  of  the  Tyler 
mills  in  West  Claremont  about  1822  and  had  a  flourishing  business.  They 
joined  up  with  a  brother-in-law,  George  Hill,  who  had  a  stone  mill  and 
made  grave  stones  and  sawed  stone  for  buildings.  In  1841,  I  believe  it 
was,  Hill  proved  dishonest  and  ran  away  to  Oregon,  leaving  his  wife  and 
two  little  boys,  George  and  John,  and  many  unpaid  notes.  Grandpa  Grannis, 
Uncle  Laurens  Alfred  and  Leonard  Gilmore  had  also  signed  them  and,  in 
the  New  England  tradition,  felt  obliged  to  pay.  In  1886  when  I  visited 
Uncle  Alfred,  Aunt  Marcia  told  me  they  had  just  paid  off  the  last  of  the 
Gilmore  notes  --  45  hard  years  later! 

Uncle  Leonard  kept  on  at  the  mill  and  Hiram  Gilmore  in  the  tool  edge 
factory.  They  lived  in  the  fine  two-story  house  they  had  built  in  the  little 
town  of  West  Claremont  about  a  mile  from  Claremont.  The  Gilmore  house 
was  on  beautiful  rising  ground,  sloping  toward  the  road  on  the  west  side 
and  down  to  the  river  on  the  south  side.  The  house  was  large,  being 
built  for  both  families.  It  is  standing  today  (1922)  as  it  was  then. 

After  our  family  went  west  and  the  business  debts  were  settled  up, 
Uncle  Leonard  Gilmore,  who  married  Grandmother’s  grand-daughter, 
Marcia,  came  and  took  care  of  Grandmother  Grannis  until  she  died.  Then 
they  had  the  old  Grannis  homestead  and  lived  there  as  long  as  they  lived. 

Uncle  Hiram  Gilmore,  Uncle  Leonard’s  brother,  and  sons  moved  to 
Montreal  in  1858  carrying  on  there  the  bit  and  auger  business. 

The  ancestral  home  of  the  Higbees  was  in  this  group  of  farms  of  which 
we  were  a  part.  The  Higbee  homestead,  mother’s  old  home,  was  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  northwest  of  us,  joining  our  place  and  Uncle  Solon 
Clement’s,  father’s  brother.  I  used  to  like  to  go  there  and  see  Aunt  Falinda 
Higbee  and  her  brother  Uncle  John  Higbee,  my  mother’s  Aunt  and  Uncle. 
I  can  remember  pancakes  Aunt  Falinda  made  by  dipping  the  batter  into 
hot  lard.  Some  called  these  fritters.  There  was  plenty  of  hot  maple  mo¬ 
lasses.  What  good  cheese  and  rye  bread  Aunt  Falinda  made! 

Uncle  John  Higbee  would  take  me  out  to  see  the  pigs  when  I  came.  I 
remember  one  old  sow  which  was  so  long  that  when  we  went  to  the  pen,  she 
would  put  her  feet  on  the  top  and  look  over.  It  frightened  me.  They  also 
had  a  well,  stoned  up,  with  a  windlass  to  pull  up  the  moss  covered  bucket. 
Around  the  house  were  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  also  grape  vines  and 
flowers. 

The  Higb  ee  family  consisted  of  my  grandfather,  Samuel  Higbee,  and  his 
wife,  Emily  Ashley  Higbee,  and  their  children:  my  mother,  Caroline  Maria, 
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Samuel  Ashley,  Helen  Frances,  Charles  Edward,  Emily  Amanda,  and 
Esther  Matilda. 

Grandfather  Samuel  Higbee  was  a  boss  millwright.  His  work  was  the 
laying  out  of  work,  plans,  and  labor  for  the  mills.  He  got  $5  a  day,  which 
in  those  days  was  considered  very  high  wages.  He  would  be  gone  all  sum¬ 
mer  building  mills.  He  built  one  of  the  first  mills  in  Rochester,  New  York. 
In  the  winter  he  would  work  at  home  in  the  shop  adjoining  his  house.  I 
remember  the  water  wheels  he  built.  One  was  so  large  he  had  to  take  up 
the  floor  to  dismantle  it.  Each  piece  was  marked  so  it  would  be  set  up 
again  in  the  Spring. 

I  always  liked  to  go  to  Grandmother  Higbee’s.  She  was  a  wonderful 
loving  grandmother  and  always  had  something  nice  such  as  cookies  or  cake 
for  us.  The  Higbees  lived  better  than  many  others,  for  grandfather’s  $5  a 
day  was  to  be  compared  with  50  cents  for  many  common  laborers.  They 
did  not  keep  a  horse  so  could  not  go  to  church  regularly  as  it  was  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  to  walk.  The  girls,  however,  would  walk  and  I  have  heard 
Mother  tell  how  she  and  Aunt  Emily,  her  sister,  went  barefoot  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  near  the  church  and  then  washed  their  feet  at  the  large  Graham 
house  and  put  on  their  stockings  and  kid  shoes. 

Uncle  Charles  Higbee,  my  mother’s  brother,  was  three  years  older  than 
I.  He  was  hard  to  manage.  He  said  to  me  in  after  years,  "Mother  humored 
me  too  much.”  He  was  such  a  fine  beautiful  boy  Grandmother  could  not 
bear  to  punish  him;  and,  since  Grandfather  was  away  so  much,  he  soon 
got  beyond  control.  He  would  come  up  to  work  in  the  hay  field  with  father. 
Uncle  Charles  and  I  would  start  to  rake  the  hay,  but  he  soon  got  tired  of 
work  and  went  home. 

Though  my  aunt  Esther  Matilda  Higbee,  mother’s  sister,  was  three  months 
younger  than  I,  she  was  my  playmate.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl  and  as  good 
as  she  was  beautiful.  Matilda  used  to  tell  me  Bible  stories  which  her 
mother  had  read  to  her.  I  remember  the  story  of  the  Resurrection  as  she 
told  it  to  me  and  how  Christ  asked  Mary  to  touch  him  not.  I  asked  why 
Mary  should  not  touch  him,  but  Matilda  could  not  answer  me. 

After  her  mother’s  death,  she  was  graduated  from  the  Kimball  Union 
Academy  at  Meriden,  New  Hampshire.  She  married  Guy  Wilmarth  and 
died  at  the  age  of  30  years,  in  1870,  leaving  a  little  girl  Anne,  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  13  years.  They  are  both  buried  in  the  West  Claremont  church¬ 
yard.  Uncle  Samuel  Ashley  Higbee  wrote  me  at  the  time  of  her  death 
telling  how  happily  she  died,  trusting  in  Jesus.  He  said  he  wished  he 
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might  die  as  peacefully.  Anne,  after  her  mother’s  death  lived  with  Mrs. 
Helen  Dean  Jones  until  her  death  in  1882. 

Great-Grandmother  Ashley’s  gold  wedding  chain,  42  inches  long,  was  giv¬ 
en  to  me  by  Mrs.  Jones  when  my  brother  Frank  and  I  visited  her  in  1886. 
This  chain,  originally  worn  by  my  Great-Grandmother  at  her  wedding,  was 
inherited  by  my  Grandmother  -  Emily  Ashley  Higbee.  At  her  death,  the 
chain  was  given  to  Esther  Matilda,  Grandmother’s  youngest  daughter. 
Aunt  Matilda’s  daughter  Anne  inherited  the  chain.  At  her  death,  she  was 
living  at  the  Cupola  Farm  with  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  given  the  chain.  I 
gave  this  heirloom  to  my  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  (Grannis)  Case  who 
was  to  give  it  to  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Joyce  (Case)  Wilson.  Joyce  was 
to  pass  it  on  to  her  eldest  daughter.  But  Mary  divided  the  chain  and  gave 
half  to  Joyce  and  half  to  Mrs.  Esther  (Grannis)  Schmitt,  her  sister,  who 
bestowed  her  share  upon  her  eldest  daughter  Mrs.  Helen  (Schmitt)  Staples. 
So  the  tradition  goes  on  in  the  distaff  side  of  the  family  ~  doubled! 
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II. 


Boyhood  Days  at  Claremont 


I  have  always  been  glad  I  was  born  at  Claremont.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in  New  Hampshire  with  the  hills  rising 
up  from  the  Connecticut  river.  Each  morning  we  always  looked  at  Mount 
Ascutney  to  the  west  in  Vermont  to  see  if  it  were  cloud  capped.  The  fields 
were  all  fenced  with  stone  walls.  Fine  meadow  farms  in  the  valley  timbered 
with  beautiful  trees  --  maple,  beech,  basswood,  oak,  pine,  spruce,  and  hem¬ 
lock  -  were  all  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

My  earliest  memory  of  Claremont  is  getting  out  of  the  trundle-bed  and 
climbing  in  with  Father  and  Mother.  I  can  still  remember  how  Father’s 
whiskers  pricked  as  he  hugged  me.  That  act  is  characteristic  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  that  marked  our  family  relationships. 

I  think  my  boyhood  life  with  the  near  associations  of  my  cousins  was 
the  best  that  could  be.  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  my  cousins,  especially 
Mary,  Uncle  Laurens  Alfred  Grannis’  daughter,  and  his  son  Tim.  He 
was  such  a  kind  hearted  boy.  When  we  went  to  church  we  sat  together 
in  the  same  pew  as  Father  and  Uncle  Alfred  rented  the  pew  together. 
That  kind  of  settling  of  families  together  on  adjoining  farms  makes  an 

ideal  life,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  life  we  lived  was  a  typical  New  England  farmer’s  life  of  the  time. 
There  was  scarcely  any  money  but  there  was  not  much  need  of  money. 
If  we  bought  anything  at  the  store,  it  was  paid  for  in  butter,  cheese,  or  eggs. 

I  remember  going  to  the  woolen  factory  with  Father  taking  a  bag  of 
wool  to  exchange  for  woolen  cloth.  In  former  days,  Grandmother  Grannis 
had  made  the  cloth  for  the  family,  carding  the  wool  into  rolls,  spinning  the 
yarn,  and  weaving  the  cloth.  Flax  they  raised  for  linen  cloth.  It  was  laid 

out  to  rot  so  that  the  fibre  could  be  stripped  off  in  a  hatchel.  This  was 

worked  into  tow  and  spun  on  the  spinning  wheel.  Mother  never  did  any  of 
this  work  of  making  cloth  as  in  those  days  they  took  all  the  wool  to  the 
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factories.  But  mother  had  worked  in  Mr.  Cone’s  tailor  shop  and  could 
make  Father’s  broadcloth  suit  and  always  made  ours.  Father  always 
dressed  well  and  wore  a  tall  silk  hat. 

Mother  had  a  "goose”  --  a  large  heavy  iron  for  pressing  seams  --  and  a 
pressing  board  on  which  she  pressed  the  seams.  Helen  Grannis  Lundstrum, 
my  brother  Frank’s  daughter,  has  this  "goose”  now  and  considers  it  an 
antique. 

We  lived  well  but  plain.  I  remember  Father  plowing  with  one  horse.  This 
was  a  common  way  on  a  small  farm  then.  We  raised  some  wheat,  rye,  corn, 
oats,  beans,  and  potatoes.  There  was  hay  for  the  horses,  cows,  and  sheep 
with  plenty  of  stony  hill  pasture.  Most  everyone  had  a  sugar  place  in  his 
pasture  and  woodland.  Water  was  piped  down  from  springs  on  higher  lands 
for  both  the  barns  and  house. 

My  brother,  Henry  Sumner,  was  born  February  19,  1844  in  our  house 
on  the  hill  which  I  believe,  is  still  there  and  in  use.  I  remember  how  pleased 
I  was  to  have  a  little  brother.  I  always  thought  so  much  of  him.  He  was 
such  a  bright  boy  and,  when  he  died  at  Chattanooga,  I  cannot  tell  how 
I  missed  him  and  have  ever  since.  He  is  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Chattanooga  with  about  15,000  others  who  gave  their  lives  for  our  country. 

There  was  a  grapevine  which  ran  over  the  barnyard  wall.  When  we 
were  there  in  1922  it  had  covered  three  sides  of  the  wall  so  the  wall  could 
not  be  seen.  When  Brother  Frank  and  I  were  there  in  1886,  the  man  who 
lived  there  said  he  had  had  $400  worth  of  grapes  that  year. 

There  was  a  well  by  the  house  and  I  threw  the  sleigh  bells  into  it.  Father 
went  down  on  a  ladder  and  got  them  but  the  well  was  so  narrow  that  he 
got  caught.  I  was  scared  and  ran  to  Mother  to  get  him  out.  But,  by  the 
time  Mother  came  he  had  gotten  out.  The  well  is  still  in  use  now,  I 
understand. 

One  day  I  took  the  axe  and  pulled  it  towards  me  off  the  log  and  it  came 
down  on  my  foot,  nearly  severing  a  toe.  Cousin  Joe  Grannis,  Uncle  Solon 
Clement’s  son,  and  Father  drew  the  cut  together  with  strips  of  sticking 
plaster.  It  healed  --  but  I  carry  the  scar  as  a  reminder. 

I  began  going  to  school  when  five  years  old.  I  remember  learning  my 
letters  out  of  the  old  Webster’s  spelling  book  and  learning  to  spell  and 
read.  I  remember  the  pictures  in  the  book.  One  was  of  some  boys  stealing 
apples  in  the  apple  tree.  The  old  man  told  them  to  come  down.  The  boys 
laughed  at  him.  Then  he  threw  grass  at  them  to  no  avail.  Then  he  said, 
"If  neither  words  or  grass  would  do,  he  would  try  to  see  what  virtue  there 
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was  in  stones.”  The  boys  quickly  came  down  and  begged  the  old  man’s 
pardon. 

Another  picture  was  of  the  milk  maid.  She  had  milked  the  cow  and  was 
carrying  the  milk  in  her  pail  on  her  head.  She  thought  of  what  she  would 
do  with  it.  She  could  sell  the  milk  and  buy  some  eggs  and  set  them.  Then 
the  chickens  would  sell  for  so  much  that  she  could  sell  them  and  buy  her¬ 
self  a  new  silk  dress.  As  she  thought  how  gay  she  would  look,  she  wagged 
her  head  and  down  came  the  milk.  The  picture  showed  the  milk  spilling 
and  running  on  the  ground.  Then  came  the  moral.  But  still  I  felt  sorry 
for  the  milk  maid. 


I  never  could  bear  to  see  anything  hurt.  I  used  to  have  a  small  picture 
book  of  birds.  It  is  said  of  one  bird  that  it  cried  and,  when  they  read  about 
this  bird  to  me,  I  always  said  "Poor  bird.” 

There  were  children  in  that  school,  the  Hill  District,  I  still  remember  - 
all  my  Grannis  cousins,  the  Carltons,  Harts,  Thorndikes,  Leetes,  Linches, 
and  the  Truman  Judd  children. 

The  girls  wore  pantalettes,  boots,  long  dresses,  knit  woolen  hoods,  and 
knit  tippets  around  their  necks.  The  boots  were  of  calf  skin.  Marian 
Lewis  who  was  one  of  our  best  scholars  is  still  living  (1930).  One  time 
when  I  had  won  the  medal  for  spelling,  Marian  cried.  I  wished  she  had 
won  the  medal. 


One  night  at  the  school  we  had  a  Lyceum.  It  was  my  first  entertainment. 
I  do  not  remember  what  the  debate  was  about  but  I  never  forgot  a 
dialogue  between  two  boys,  "Money  makes  the  mare  go.”  A  neighbor 
wanted  to  borrow  a  horse.  The  man  made  many  excuses  -  that  the  horse 
was  lame,  the  saddle  had  worn  the  skin  off  his  back.  The  first  neighbor 
said  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  get  some  money  due  him  and  would  gladly 
give  the  second  neighbor  half.  Then  the  excuses  vanished  and  the  mare 
was  available.  The  first  man  said,  "I  thought  the  skin  was  off  his  back.” 
"Oh,  it  was  once,”  the  man  replied,  "but  now  the  mare  is  at  your  service.” 

There  was  a  frog  pond  by  the  school  house.  We  used  to  wade  in  it. 
One  day  I  fell  down  and  would  have  drowned  if  they  had  not  pulled  me 
out.  Another  time  in  the  winter  when  the  ice  had  been  cut  out,  I  walked 
into  the  broken  ice.  Cousin  Joe  Grannis,  Uncle  Solon  Clement’s  son, 
pulled  me  out,  and  carried  me  home.  I  had  lung  fever  because  of  it,  how¬ 
ever.  I  remember  how  hungry  I  got  and,  when  they  cooked  some  Indian 
meal  pancakes,  I  begged  for  some.  Mother  gave  me  half  a  cup  of  bread 
and  tea.  I  never  tasted  anything  so  good,  but  it  set  me  back.  One  night, 
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my  folks  thought  it  would  be  my  last,  but,  in  the  morning  the  fever  had 
turned. 

I  remember  how,  after  I  got  better,  I  would  be  tucked  down  under  the 
buffalo  robe  in  the  old  sleigh  and  taken  to  old  Union  Church  in  West  Clare¬ 
mont.  One  time  I  went  over  to  Grandpa  Grannis’  with  Father.  He  carried 
me  on  his  back,  my  legs  a-straddle  his  neck  and  shoulders.  As  we  were  com¬ 
ing  home  across  a  piece  of  wet  ground,  I  was  eating  a  piece  of  cold  sausage 
which  Grandma  Had  given  me.  I  dropped  it,  but  old  Rover,  our  dog,  caught 
it  and  had  it  down  in  a  moment. 

When  Father  went  to  the  village,  I  would  always  go  with  him.  I  always 
had  a  big  copper  cent  for  a  large  Boston  cracker  and  another  for  a  big 
stick  of  candy.  We  always  watered  the  horse  at  the  stone  watering- trough 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  I  saw  the  same  spring  and  stone  trough  there  in  1922. 

I  liked  the  maple  sugar  season.  Father  boiled  the  syrup  in  his  big  caldron 
kettles.  Afterwards  the  syrup  was  brought  to  the  house  and  "sugared  off” 
in  the  large  brass  kettles  on  the  stove.  As  the  syrup  boiled  down,  some 
eggs  and  soda  (saleratus)  were  put  into  it  to  clarify  it.  Then  the  foam 
was  skimmed  from  the  top,  the  mixture  was  put  into  tubs  and  the  molasses 
drained  off,  leaving  the  dry  pure  maple  sugar. 

When  we  moved  down  the  river  to  Great-Grandmother  Ashley’s  farm, 
she  lived  with  us  two  years.  My  school  was  now  in  the  River  District,  one 
mile  up  the  river.  I  had  different  schoolmates  here  -  Uncle  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  Higbee,  my  mother’s  brother,  three  years  older,  Aunt  Esther  Matilda 
Higbee,  my  mother’s  sister,  three  months  younger  than  I;  the  Horace  Dean 
children  who  lived  on  the  Cupola  Farm  -  Lucy,  John,  Helen,  Lemel,  Thomas, 
Dick,  Elizabeth.  There  were  also  the  Cone  children;  Lucy  Weatherbee  who 
lived  in  the  toll  bridge  house;  Wallace,  Charley,  and  Sarah  Breck;  Marcus 
Mathison;  Ed  Hatch;  a  Curtis  Cook  girl;  Godfrey  Cook’s  children;  the 
Haydens  -  Albert,  Ellen,  and  Mary;  and  Ed  and  Elizabeth  Spaulding.  Also 
sometimes  there  were  some  French  children,  transients,  who  came  down 
from  Canada. 

I  remember  one  of  the  teachers  we  had,  Bill  Bluff.  He  was  a  large  man, 
weighing  about  250  pounds,  but  we  all  liked  him.  He  taught  us  to  sing. 
One  song  I  remember  was  "O  Come,  Come  away,  from  Labor  now  Repos¬ 
ing.  Let  Busy  Care  Awhile  Forbear,  O  Come,  Come  Away.” 

We  liked  Bill  Bluff  because  he  was  kind  and  good-natured,  even  when 
we  whittled  the  desks  and  cut  pictures  on  them.  The  winter  I  sat  with 
Uncle  Charles  Higbee,  Mother’s  brother,  and  John  Dean,  we  were  allowed 
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to  whisper  about  our  lessons.  But  we  whispered  about  everything  else  until 
just  before  recitations. 

At  the  time  we  were  living  in  the  farm  house  with  my  Great-Grandmother 
Ashley,  I  was  about  seven  years  old.  Then  we  moved  into  the  old  ferry 
house  which  had  been  the  home  of  the  ferry  man  before  the  bridge  was 
built.  It  was  owned  by  Uncle  David  Sumner.  There  were  also  five  acres  of 
land  which  we  cultivated.  Uncle  David  also  owned  the  long  toll  bridge. 
We  lived  here  two  years  and  I  remained  in  the  same  school. 

One  Sunday  some  men  came  down  the  river  to  swim  from  the  Vermont 
side.  Some  of  them  were  drunk.  Three  tried  to  swim  across  the  river. 
Two  succeeded  but  one  was  carried  under  the  bridge  into  the  middle  of 
the  swift  river.  It  took  a  good  swimmer  to  swim  the  river.  Father  took 
the  skiff  which  was  at  the  old  ferry  landing  and  rowed  after  the  man. 
Just  as  the  man  was  ready  to  go  under,  Father  got  there  in  time  to  pull 
him  into  the  boat. 

When  the  Connecticut  river  raised  in  the  January  thaw,  it  overflowed 
into  the  meadow.  Then  it  always  froze  again  in  February  and  we  had 
great  times  skating  on  the  meadow  ice.  One  day  we  were  skating, 
when  it  broke  through  and  we  went  down.  At  first  we  were  scared,  but 
not  for  long,  for  we  found  that  we  were  standing  in  the  shallow  water. 
After  that,  we  left  the  meadow  ice  and  went  to  the  ponds  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  melting  snow. 

Sliding  down  hill  was  the  great  winter  sport  of  all  Claremont  boys. 
Never  was  anything  so  exciting.  How  we  tugged  to  get  our  sleds  up  the 
hills  using  our  toes,  at  the  expense  of  new  soles,  to  keep  from  sliding 
back.  Some  boys  who  had  no  sleds  made  jumpers  from  two  barrel  staves. 
They  would  nail  a  cross  piece  at  each  end  and  a  board  to  these  lengthwise. 
Instead  of  sitting  a-straddle  as  we  did  on  the  sleds,  they  would  lie  on  their 
stomachs  and  go  down  head  first,  guiding  the  jumper  from  behind  with 
their  toes.  I  well  remember  how  expert  we  became  in  steering  a  sled  as 
we  sat  a-straddle.  The  least  touch  of  the  soles  of  our  boots  would  guide 
the  sled  without  retarding  it.  I  wonder  if  boys  and  girls  today  have  as 
much  fun  as  we  did  then. 

Across  the  road  from  the  Gilmore  house,  there  was  a  field  extending  on 
the  level  back  to  the  Tyler  house  and  then  up  quite  a  steep  ground  to  the 
round  top  which  we  called  the  knopit.  It  was  a  hard  job  to  climb  to  the 
top,  drawing  my  sled.  When  the  snow  was  a  hard  frozen  crust,  it  was  all 
we  could  do  to  dig  our  toes  in  for  a  foot  hold.  But  when  we  got  to  the 
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top,  we  had  our  reward  in  the  finest  slide  of  our  lives,  down  the  steep  hill, 
out  onto  the  level,  to  the  road  by  the  Gilmore  house. 

There  was  a  road  running  down  from  the  bridge  across  the  main  street 
to  rising  ground  above  our  house.  There  were  good  descents  here  for 
sliding,  but  by  the  Tyler  house  it  was  level.  The  boys  got  an  old  sleigh. 
Sebastian  Norington,  the  large  Negro  boy,  would  sit  on  a  sled  and  guide 
the  sleigh  for  us,  by  holding  one  side.  It  was  great  fun  and  I  went  down 
with  them  several  times.  We  would  go  over  at  Tylers,  then  down  the 
main  street,  on  down  to  the  bridge,  to  the  mill,  if  there  was  snow  on  the 
covered  bridge,  across  it  too. 

One  night  they  came  up  and  Father  would  not  let  me  go  with  them.  He 
said  it  was  not  safe.  They  went  up  and  down.  Finally  they  did  not  come 
back.  We  went  down  and  found  the  sleigh,  minus  the  dashboard,  stuck 
in  the  hard  snow  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  Negro  boy  had  a  sprained 
wrist  and  there  were  bruised  faces  and  hands.  They  had  met  a  team  and, 
in  turning  out  to  avoid  it,  the  hard  crust  on  top  of  the  snow  had  stopped 
the  sleigh  short,  throwing  the  boys  out  over  the  dashboard.  The  only  ones 
who  were  not  hurt  were  those  who  stood  on  the  runners  holding  on  to  the 
sides.  There  was  no  more  sliding  down  in  the  sleigh. 

We  used  to  go  beech-nutting.  One  time,  Uncle  Charles  Higbee,  mother’s 
brother  and  I  went  up  on  the  hills  and  found  a  big  tree  which  had  plenty 
of  nuts  but  they  had  fallen  and  were  covered  with  leaves.  So  we  set  fire  to 
the  leaves.  The  fire  got  away  from  us.  I  never  shall  forget  how  frantically 
we  worked  to  put  it  out.  But  we  did  get  plenty  of  nuts! 

One  of  my  best  treats  was  to  go  trout  fishing  with  Father  up  Walkers 
brook  three  miles,  then  let  our  lines  float  down.  The  trout  would  run, 
grab  the  bait  and  then  rush  to  their  hiding  places  -  but  we  brought  them 
back  again.  We  always  got  a  good  string  of  beautiful  speckled  trout. 

Father  took  me  to  a  circus  at  Cornish  Flat,  three  miles  from  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Secretary  Chase  of  Lincoln’s  cabinet.  There  was  an  elephant, 
camels,  Shetland  ponies,  and  horses.  Such  wonderful  horse-back  rid¬ 
ing  I  have  never  seen  since.  A  man  rode  around  the  ring  with  one  foot  on 
one  horse  and  the  other  foot  on  another.  Also,  there  was  marvelous  trapeze 
performing.  There  was  a  clown  of  whom  I  have  never  seen  the  equal.  Elias 
Lovel,  a  half-witted  neighbor  boy,  said,  "It  is  the  best  circus  I  have  ever  seen.” 
And  it  certainly  was,  as  it  was  his  first.  The  next  day  the  circus  came  down 
the  road  by  Grandpa  Higbee’s  corner.  One  boy  rode  a  Shetland  pony  and 
led  some  others.  He  asked  me  to  ride  and  I  got  on  a  pony  by  his  side  and 
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away  we  went  like  John  Gilpin.  The  boy  held  me  by  the  arm  or  I  might 
have  fallen  off. 

The  Higbee  house  was  nearly  opposite  the  Captain  Breck  house  which 
was  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  our  neighborhood.  Captain  Breck  was  a  re¬ 
tired  sea  captain  who  sailed  on  the  Pacific  and  many  other  places  for 
years.  He  had  become  very  wealthy  and  owned  the  fine  farm  running 
down  to  the  Connecticut  river.  We  liked  the  Captain,  for  he  would  take 
us  into  the  orchard  and  find  the  best  apples  for  us.  One  kind  we  liked  was 
the  Jew  apple,  small  but  very  delicious.  The  Captain  was  not  married  but 
lived  with  two  maiden  sisters  --  Nancy  and  Hannah.  The  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Peabody,  often  used  to  let  Aunt  Esther  Matilda,  my  mothers  sister, 
and  me  sift  meal  in  the  meal  bin. 

Captain  Breck  died  in  1848.  I  remember  seeing  the  coffin  in  the  large 
parlor  with  the  peacock  fire-board  in  the  fireplace  and  his  life-size  por¬ 
trait.  After  his  death,  his  brother,  Henry  Breck,  came  from  Boston  with 
his  family  to  live  in  the  house  and  carry  on  the  large  meadow  farm.  His 
wife  was  a  young  woman.  The  children  were  my  playmates  when  we  moved 
back  into  the  River  District.  The  Captain’s  sister  still  remained  at  the 
home  and  died  in  1858.  When  Brother  Frank  and  I  visited  at  the  Breck 
home  in  1886  we  saw  the  life-size  painting  and  the  peacock  fire-board  still 
at  the  fireplace  in  the  parlor. 

We  also  visited  mother’s  cousin,  Judge  Putnam’s  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Great  Uncle  John  Sumner.  The  Judge  had  died.  Samuel,  one  son,  was 
then  living  at  home;  another  -  Holdimon,  graduated  from  West  Point. 
He  served  in  the  Mormon  War  as  a  lieutenant.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  3rd  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
killed  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Wagner  in  Charleston  Harbor. 

One  Sunday,  Uncle  Charles  Higbee,  Jim  Cone,  and  John  Dean  came 
to  the  old  ferry  landing.  They  borrowed  the  skiff  of  the  toll  man,  Mr. 
Weatherbee,  and  wanted  me  to  go  with  them  three  miles  up  the  river  to 
an  island  where  plums  grew  on  a  kind  of  vine.  I  asked  Father  if  I  might  go, 
but  he  did  not  want  me  to  go  on  Sunday.  The  boys  coaxed  me  to  go.  When 
we  got.  to  the  island,  John  Dean  asked  Jim  Cone  to  set  him  ashore  on 
the  New  Hampshire  side.  The  last  I  saw  of  him,  he  was  running  home  as 
fast  as  he  could  for,  if  his  father  found  out  he  had  left  without  leave  on 
Sunday,  he  would  get  a  tremendous  whipping.  When  I  got  home,  I  ex¬ 
pected  a  whipping,  but  Father  just  talked  to  me  and  said  how  sorry  he 
was  that  I  had  disobeyed.  I  cried  and  promised  I  never  would  do  so  again, 
and  I  never  did. 
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One  day,  after  a  thaw,  I  found  at  the  toll  house  lots  of  continental  cop¬ 
per  pennies  worn  smooth  by  use.  I  felt  pretty  rich,  but  Father  made  me 
take  them  all  back.  But  Mr.  Weatherbee,  the  toll  man,  said  he  had  orders 
to  throw  all  coppers  away  to  get  them  out  of  circulation. 

While  we  lived  there  the  Sullivan  County  Railroad,  our  first,  was  con¬ 
structed.  Irishmen  whom  we  called  "Paddys,”  did  the  work  and  lived  in 
shanties.  They  began  digging  on  the  side  hills  with  shovels  and  picks,  us¬ 
ing  wheel-barrows,  filling  in  on  each  side  of  a  ravine.  Later,  they  would 
build  a  culvert  and  then  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  ravine.  Most  of  the  road  was 
made  in  that  way  along  the  hills  which  were  above  us.  But  when  they 
came  to  the  Sugar  river  by  our  house  -  The  Great-Grandmother  Ashley 
place  -  there  was  a  ledge  which  took  nearly  a  year  to  blast  through.  The 
bridge,  100  feet  high,  crossed  the  Little  Sugar  river  and  extended  still 
farther  to  get  past  any  over-flow  land.  Beyond  that  was  high  ground  for 
about  a  mile,  then  a  cut  for  a  mile.  They  used  an  engine  called  "Flying 
Dutchman”  to  haul  carts  of  dirt. 

At  last  the  railroad  was  completed.  It  was  started  in  1847  and  opened 
for  traffic  in  1848.  It  was  a  great  event  and  we  all  were  out  to  see  the  first 
train.  It  would  seem  like  toy  engine  and  cars  now.  I  remember  the  names 
of  the  engines  --  The  Sunapee,  named  after  Lake  Sunapee  at  the  head  of 
the  Sugar  river;  the  Ascutney,  named  after  the  mountain;  and  the  Schick- 
erwog  after  a  New  Hampshire  lake.  The  last  engine  was  a  marvel  in  size. 
It  had  three  drive  wheels;  while  the  others  had  only  two.  The  Schickerwog 
drew  the  freight  cars. 

In  those  days,  Uncle  Charles  Higbee  and  I  built  play  railroads  with  cuts 
and  fill  the  same  as  we  had  seen  done.  When  I  was  back  there  in  1922, 
I  found  the  cut  we  made  still  visible  near  the  ferry  and  Higbee  house. 

While  we  were  living  there,  a  new  well  was  dug  at  the  toll  house.  A  wide 
hole  ten  feet  deep  was  made.  Then  was  built  a  wheel  of  several  thicknesses 
of  plank  to  fit  the  hole.  Next  began  the  laying  of  the  stone  on  the  wheel, 
leaving  a  space  of  a  foot  or  so  between  the  stone  and  the  outside  of  the 
wall.  When  the  man  had  "stoned”  to  the  top,  they  began  digging  under 
the  wheel  perhaps  two  feet.  When  all  was  ready,  some  earth  supports  were 
knocked  out  and  down  went  the  wall  with  a  heavy  thud.  It  was  a  marvel 
of  workmanship,  done  with  no  accidents.  While  the  man  below  was  digging, 
the  man  above  had  hauled  the  dirt  out  with  the  windlass  and,  at  the  same 
time,  kept  it  stoned  up  to  the  surface.  The  space  between  the  wall  and  earth 
was  filled  with  gravel  and  served  as  a  filter. 

Claremont  had  a  strong  military  tradition  interwoven  with  a  carryover  of 
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the  spirit  of  ’76.  Among  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  I  knew  was  Samuel  Lane, 
and  wife,  now  buried  in  the  West  Claremont  cemetery.  They  drew  a  pension 
of  $96  a  year,  which  we  thought  very  generous  of  the  government. 

We  boys,  30  of  us,  formed  a  militia  company  copying  our  elders.  My 
cousin  Homer  Gilmore,  Aunt  Marcia’s  son,  a  natural-born  leader,  was  our 
captain.  We  got  an  axe-handle  worker  to  make  us  wooden  guns.  Our 
mothers  and  the  ladies  of  the  village  made  us  white  pants  with  a  blue  ribbon 
down  the  side.  Our  caps  had  brass  bands  around  them.  We  had  a  bass  and 
tenor  drum  and  fife.  We  could  play  the  tune  "The  Campbells  are  Coming.” 
I  beat  the  bass  drum  and  the  two  Farington  boys  played  the  tenor  drum 
and  fife.  We  hoped  there  would  be  a  war  with  England,  and  were  sure  that 
under  General  Scott  we  would  whip  the  Redcoats.  This  was  in  1848-49.  It 
was  only  67  years  since  the  Revolutionary  war  and  37  from  the  War  of 
1812,  both  against  Britain.  People  had  not  forgotten. 

How  we  have  changed  in  the  past  century!  We  now  feel  that  England  is 
our  ancestor  and,  instead  of  fighting  her,  we  fight  for  her.  As  I  look  back 
to  Revolutionary  times,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  settle  our 
grievances  by  war.  If  we  had  been  patient,  in  time  we  could  have  gained 
our  rights  by  legislation  as  we  grew  in  power  and  numbers. 

We  boys  did  not  know  when  we  were  drilling,  for  what  we  were  pre¬ 
paring.  Aunt  Marcia’s  son,  Homer  Gilmore,  was  afterwards  Captain  in 
the  10th  Massachusetts  and  served  through  the  Civil  War -as  did  most  of 
the  boys.  Homer  was  breveted  Major  in  1865.  Cousin  Tim,  Uncle  Alfred 
Grannis’  boy,  was  in  a  Vermont  regiment.  He  died  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Washington  and  is  buried  in  the  West  Claremont  cemetery.  David  Henry 
Grannis,  my  second  cousin,  was  in  a  New  Hampshire  regiment  and  died 
at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C.  Willie  Rice,  my  second  cousin,  died  from  starva¬ 
tion  in  Andersonville  Prison.  It  was  reported  that  he  was  exchanged  but 
he  was  so  weak  he  fell  off  the  gang  plank  and  was  drowned  as  he  was 
going  to  the  vessel.  Cousin  Edward  Grannis,  another  of  Uncle  Alfred 
Grannis’  boys,  was  at  Gettysburg  but  lived  to  get  home. 

The  time  came  when  there  was  a  change  in  our  living.  Father,  who  had 
been  taught  the  shoe-maker  trade  by  Uncle  Samuel  Ashley  Higbee,  my 
mother’s  brother,  rented  the  George  Marsh  shoe  shop  and  kept  several 
hands.  When  a  lot  of  shoes  were  ready,  Father  would  take  a  load  to 
towns  around  and  sell  them  to  stores.  Often  I  would  go  with  him.  Uncle 
Ashley  worked  with  father.  Bill  Nichols  came  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
which  was  then  as  now  (1924)  noted  as  a  shoe  manufacturing  town.  He 
could  not  make  a  shoe,  but  sewed  the  soles  on. 
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John  Seever  made  thick  boots;  Line  Cone  did  the  mending.  Foster  Wells 
was  another  who  worked  in  the  shop.  Mostly  kid  shoes  for  women  were 
made.  Father  did  the  cutting  and  turned  the  kid  shoes  after  they  were 
sewed  on  the  wrong  side. 

One  day  some  young  people  came  in.  Nichols  said  he  could  sew  a  sole 
on  a  shoe  in  five  minutes.  They  bet  him  he  could  not.  He  lost  the  bet, 
for  it  took  him  six  and  one-half  minutes.  He  said  he  would  have  done  it, 
but  the  young  ladies  looking  on  flustered  him.  I  never  saw  so  quick  a  man. 

There  was  one  shoe  called  the  "run-round”;  another,  "spring-heel”  because 
of  the  lift  under  the  sole  at  the  heel.  Another  was  the  welt  shoe  which  was 
not  turned  but  had  a  welt  sewed  in  the  first  round  and  a  second  sole  sewed 
to  the  welt.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Goodyear  welt.  The  run-rounds 
and  spring-heels  were  sewed  wrong  side  out  and  then  turned.  The  uppers  of 
the  women’s  kid  shoes  were  sewed  by  needle  and  linen  thread  ready  for  the 
soles.  They  were  bound  around  the  tops  with  a  kid  strip  of  black  and  white 
on  the  inside.  The  kid  shoes  were  bound  by  women  who  took  the  shoes 
to  bind  for  so  much  apiece. 

It  took  from  five  to  seven  years  to  tan  leather  in  those  days.  But  it  was 
the  best  leather  ever  made.  Sometimes  Wells,  the  tanner,  would  have  hides 
from  his  tan  vats  strung  all  along  the  fences  to  dry. 

There  was  one  store  kept  by  Mr.  Patten  in  the  West  Claremont  village. 
Here  we  were  able  to  get  shoemaker’s  supplies  such  as  thread,  wax  bristles, 
tacks  -  for  lasting  shoes  and  to  be  pulled  out  when  the  shoe  was  sewed  -- 
wooden  pegs  for  pegging  on  soles  of  the  men’s  boots  and  the  calfskin-pegged 
shoes  for  ladies  (shoes  with  one  lift  for  a  heel  which  were  worn  everyday) . 

In  the  store  we  could  also  get  Muscovada  brown  sugar  (West  Indies), 
molasses,  salt,  spices,  saleratus,  pepper,  cod  fish,  mackerel,  herrings,  flour, 
corn,  rye,  pork,  hams,  bacon;  some  tin-ware,  crockery,  and  nails;  also 
butter,  lard,  and  cheese.  Then  we  also  might  get  calico,  gingham,  red 
flannel,  woolen  cloth,  thread,  and  some  yarn.  There  were  no  canned  goods 
and  no  one  needed  them.  We  always  put  up  apple  sauce  for  winter.  This 
was  made  of  cider  boiled  down  and  poured  over  the  partly  cooked  sweet 
apples.  There  was  always  plenty  of  the  best  apples  that  would  keep  all 
winter,  Baldwins  and  other  varieties. 
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III. 


Growing-up  Days 


When  we  moved  to  the  Mill  District,  or  West  Claremont, 
we  lived  in  the  Gilmore  house.  This  was  a  two-story  house  built  for  broth¬ 
ers  Hiram  and  Leonard  Gilmore,  the  toolmakers.  We  did  not  stay  here 
long,  however,  for  father’s  cousin,  Danforth  Rice  was  building  a  house  for  us. 

August  16,  1850,  my  brother  Charles  was  born. 

My  brother  Henry  and  I  attended  the  Mill  District  school,  a  brick  school- 
house.  Here  school  life  was  different,  for  the  boys  were  rough  and  a  fight 
was  a  common  thing.  There  was  a  family  of  Negro  boys  and  girls  by  the 
name  of  Norington.  The  boys  thought  that  they  could  pick  on  them,  but 
soon  found  out  they  could  not.  I  remember  one  boy,  George  Dickey,  who 
thought  he  could  make  a  smaller  Norington  boy  cry.  He  banged  his  head 
against  the  brick  building,  but  George  could  not  get  a  whimper  out  of  him. 

This  school  was  a  hard  one  to  manage.  They  finally  got  Bill  Bluff,  my 
old  teacher,  from  the  River  District.  He  whipped  one  boy  and  none  of 
the  others  wanted  it,  so  things  got  better  right  away. 

I  remember  well  the  West  Claremont  militia  company  of  which  my 
father  was  captain.  There  was  a  large  green  with  a  liberty  pole  between 
the  store  and  the  Maynard  tavern.  And  there  the  men  drilled  regularly. 

Once  a  year  the  militia  companies  of  the  county  would  have  a  grand 
muster  at  Claremont.  There  would  be  a  big  crowd.  Many  tents  were  set 
up  to  sell  refreshments.  This  was  a  great  day  for  us.  Father  always  gave 
me  money  for  lunch.  At  one  muster  I  had  9  cents.  I  never  spent  so  much 
before.  I  had  all  the  lemonade,  molasses  candy,  nuts,  and  mince  pie  I 
wanted. 

I  always  liked  to  be  with  the  Gilmore  boys  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  When 
we  broke  our  knife  blades,  my  cousin  Gawen  Gilmore  would  make  a  new 
one  and  put  it  in  the  handle.  Uncle  Hiram  was  considered  the  best  edge 
tool  maker  in  the  country.  His  axes  would  stand  up  against  hemlock  knots; 
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store  axes  would  not.  I  treasure  an  adze  and  draw  shave  which  he  made. 
There  was  a  big  grindstone,  an  emery  wheel,  a  trip  hammer,  two  forges,  and 
two  bellows:  all  run  by  water  power. 

About  this  time  Gawen  Gilmore  went  to  Massachusetts  and  learned  the 
auger  trade.  The  Gilmores  then  moved  to  Montreal  and  worked  for  a 
man  who  had  a  factory  at  the  Cote  St.  Paul.  It  was  run  by  water  power 
from  the  Lacine  Canal.  This  man  died  and  the  Gilmores  bought  the  shop. 
A  son  Granville,  and  grandson  of  Gawen  have  the  shop  now  (1922),  em¬ 
ploying  about  30  men.  He  gave  me  a  set  of  his  best  bits. 

Father  once  bought  me  a  pair  of  skates  which  cost  50  cents.  This  was 
a  big  thing  for  me.  I  never  could  have  any  money  to  spend,  but  Father 
always  kept  me  supplied  with  a  good  jack-knife.  I  remember  one  that  cost 
38  cents.  Usually  they  cost  from  10  to  25  cents.  I  was  so  proud  of  my  ex¬ 
pensive  knife  and  disconsolate  when,  by  mistake,  I  put  it  in  with  the 
kindling  and  burned  it  up. 

We  boys  would  not  swear,  but  we  thought  it  all  right  to  say  "gosh”  or, 
"gosh  darn  it”,  or  "By  jinks”,  or  "By  Godfrey”  --  we  meant  Godfrey  Cook,  a 
neighbor.  Hiram  Gilmore  had  his  own  word  "Gay  ack  goosh.”  When  we 
heard  it  we  always  knew  something  was  wrong.  There  were  some  French 
boys  in  the  school  who  swore  in  French.  We  could  say  "Sacre  Madre”  and 
not  violate  our  conscience. 

One  time  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Smith,  our  minister,  invited  us  to  a  party 
at  the  parsonage.  In  the  forenoon,  we  went  up  a  high  hill  called  "Twist- 
back”,  behind  the  church.  We  found  some  big  stones  which  by  our  united 
strength  we  rolled  down  the  hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  stone  wall. 
When  our  boulders  struck,  there  was  a  scattering  of  stones,  and  the  owner 
of  the  wall  had  some  repairing  to  do.  At  noon  we  had  a  good  dinner. 
Then  we  went  out  on  the  church  green  and  played  games.  Rev.  Smith  came 
out  and  joined  us  in  playing  leap  frog.  This  pleased  us  more  than  anything 
else.  After  that,  he  talked  to  us  and  asked  us  to  come  to  Sunday  School. 
We  all  promised. 

Cousin  Joe  Grannis,  Uncle  Solon  Clement’s  son,  taught  our  school  in 
the  Mill  District  one  term.  I  remember,  one  noon  time,  my  cousin  Leonard 
Gilmore  and  I  got  to  snowballing  each  other.  Neither  one  of  us  would  give 
up.  When  school  was  called,  Cousin  Joe  Grannis  had  to  come  out  and 
separate  us.  I  liked  Leonard,  but  did  not  want  to  be  beaten  by  him.  We 
used  to  go  berry  picking.  When  we  would  get  to  the  patch,  Leonard  would 
say,  "Now  don’t  be  greedy,  Sam.”  Then  we  both  would  pick  as  fast  as  we 
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could.  Cousin  Joe  afterwards  studied  law  and  settled  in  Cleveland  and 
raised  up  a  family  there. 

Maynard  Tavern  was  an  important  place  for  there  new  drunkards  were 
being  made  of  the  boys  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  drunkards  dying.  We 
had  the  regular  drunkards  that  every  town  had  in  those  days.  How  some 
of  those  children  lived,  when  the  father  spent  his  earnings  for  rum,  we  could 
not  tell.  They  certainly  starved  and  always  dressed  in  ragged  cast-off 
clothing. 

My  Grandfather  Grannis  was  so  opposed  to  rum  that  he  would  not  buy 
it  for  Grandmother  for  camphor.  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  Tavern,  but 
through  the  door  I  often  saw  boys  playing  in  the  bowling  alley.  My  cousins 
were  held  as  strictly  as  I.  I  did  see  dances  at  the  Tavern  in  the  large  hall. 
One  time,  we  all  got  drunk  on  hard  cider,  but  we  never  did  again,  for 
prohibition  immediately  went  into  effect.  The  cider  barrel  was  closed  at 
the  spigot! 

We  used  to  chew  clear  spruce  gum  secured  from  the  spruce  logs  by  the 
mill  yard.  It  lay  in  layers  under  the  bark.  The  clear  pitch  was  dried  down. 
There  were  always  plenty  of  apples  and  butternuts.  We  used  to  go  over  into 
Vermont  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Ascutney  and  get  hickory  nuts.  There  was 
a  family  by  the  name  of  Norton  who  had  lots  of  hickory  trees.  They  let 
us  get  them  on  shares,  but  when  Mrs.  Norton  gave  us  our  share,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  the  largest.  There  were  some  chestnut  trees,  alone,  by  themselves. 
They  had  plenty  of  burrs  but  no  nuts  in  them.  In  the  town  south  of  us, 
Charleston,  there  were  plenty  of  chestnuts. 

My  cousins  and  I  were  raised  church-going  people,  Episcopalians.  We 
always  went  to  the  old  Union  Church  in  West  Claremont,  begun  in  1773 
but  not  finished  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  the  second 
Episcopal  church  built  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  town,  there  was  a  giant  Indian,  named 
Tousa.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Sugar,  or  Shugah,  Indians  and  claimed  the 
site  of  the  Union  Church  as  his  hunting  ground.  When  the  church  was 
raised,  he  came  and  threatened  people  for  trespassing.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  disappeared.  It  was  thought  he  was  put  away  by  a  white  man.  Years 
later  one  of  our  neighbors,  Josiah  Hart,  when  digging  on  his  farm,  found 
the  bones  of  a  giant  man  and  it  was  thought  they  were  the  remains  of  Tousa. 

Colonel  Samuel  Ashley,  my  Great-Great-Great  Grandfather,  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  was  given  large  tracts  of  land  by  the 
King  for  his  services.  At  Claremont’s  founding,  he  helped  set  aside  lands, 
the  income  of  which  supported  the  church.  These  were  called  glebe  lands. 
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They  could  be  bought  or  sold  but  paid  a  tax  to  the  church.  Later  in  1824, 
his  son,  Captain  Oliver  Ashley  left  a  $5,500  endowment  for  keeping  up  the 
Union  Church. 

Homer  Grannis,  my  uncle,  pumped  the  big  pipe  organ  which  had  been 
made  by  Ebenezer  Rice,  the  father  of  my  Grandmother  (Phebe  Rice  Grannis) 
It  was  in  the  gallery  in  the  back  of  the  church.  When  the  choir  sang,  we 
all  turned  around  in  our  square  box  pews  to  face  the  singers.  They  used  to 
stand  me  on  the  seat  as  the  pews  were  so  high  I  could  not  see  over  them. 
The  pews  had  doors  and  the  upper  part  between  the  panels  had  turned 
spindles. 

The  glass  windows  of  the  church  were  small:  seven  by  nine  inches.  The 
pulpits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  church,  had  steps  up  to  them.  Between 
the  pulpits  was  the  communion  table  with  a  railing  in  the  front.  A  large 
tablet,  on  which  were  written  the  ten  commandments,  was  in  the  center 
back  of  the  communion  table.  We  all  knew  the  ten  commandments  as 
well  as  the  Episcopalian  service.  At  Christmas,  the  windows  were  lit  with 
rows  of  candles  and  the  church  was  trimmed  with  evergreens.  People 
filled  it  even  to  the  gallery. 

Each  Sunday  there  was  the  regular  Episcopalian  morning  service  and  a 
sermon  in  the  afternoon.  Our  old  black  mare  would  have  thought  something 
wrong  if  she  were  not  hitched  up  to  the  chaise  on  a  Sunday  morning.  We 
took  our  dinners  with  us.  I  remember  Mother’s  silk  bag  contained  our  lunch. 
Always  there  were  some  cookies.  At  noon  we  walked  around  the  churchyard 
under  the  elm  trees  (which  are  there  now,  1922) ;  or  went  into  the  graveyard 
and  looked  over  the  grave  stones  of  our  ancesters.  The  elm  trees  there 
were  planted  by  Ebenezer  Rice,  my  Great  Grandfather.  The  burying 
ground  was  the  first  one  in  Claremont.  The  site  of  the  church  was  called 
the  Plain  and  was  a  small  center  of  several  houses,  a  store,  and  a  blacksmith 
shop. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  baths  in  houses,  so  Father  would  take  me  down 
under  the  mill  where  they  had  a  shower  bath  fixed  up.  I  remember  it  was  so 
strong  that  it  took  my  breath  away. 

Danford  Rice,  my  cousin,  sold  Josiah  Hart  a  piece  of  good  land  and 
helped  him  get  started  in  the  shingle  business.  One  day  Father  and  I 
were  at  his  shop.  He  was  binding  a  pack  of  shingles  by  pressing  the  top 
band  with  a  lever  and  wedging  the  pins  that  came  up  at  each  end  of  the 
pack.  He  made  a  wedge  from  a  stick;  then  cut  it  off  and  drove  it  in. 
Father  said  something  about  making  a  wedge  of  a  short  stick.  Josiah  then 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  man  who  had  sent  his  son 
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to  college  and  when  the  son  came  back  had  asked  him  what  he  had  learned. 
The  son  said,  "he  had  learned  to  make  a  short  wedge.”  His  father  said 
he  could  have  taught  him  that  and  saved  lots  of  money.  Then  the  son  asked 
his  father  to  make  a  short  wedge.  So  the  father  took  a  stick,  cut  it  the  right 
length  and  sharpened  it  --  but  he  cut  his  thumb.  The  son  said  he  would  show 
him  how  to  do  it  without  cutting  his  thumb.  He  cut  a  longer  piece,  sharp¬ 
ened  it,  and  then  sawed  off  the  right  length.  The  story  struck  me  so  funny, 
when  I  heard  it,  that  I  never  forgot  it. 

Josiah  Hart  was  very  proud  of  his  little  house  and  five-acre  farm.  His  son 
Tommy  was  killed  at  Fredricksburg.  He  had  been  wounded  before  but  had 
gotten  well  and  returned  to  battle.  After  the  war  was  over,  Josiah  received 
a  pension.  One  day  he  showed  his  fine  little  farm,  his  little  cottage,  his 
shingle  shop,  to  a  visitor  who  turned  out  to  be  a  government  inspector.  In 
consequence  he  lost  the  pension  -  a  reward  for  giving  his  boy  for  the 
country,  working  hard,  and  being  honest. 

Shoe-making  was  hard  work  and  confining  for  Father.  Besides  after 
two  years  of  it  he  could  only  make  a  living.  Grandmother  Ashley  had 
died  and  the  farm  came  to  Grandma  Higbee.  She  wanted  Father  to  take 
it  over,  so  he  decided  to  make  the  change.  This  was  in  1851.  But  already 
Father  was  planning  to  go  West  as  soon  as  he  could  get  things  straightened 
out.  It  was  in  this  house  on  this  farm  that  my  brother  Frank  was  born,  April 
10,  1852. 

Once  Father  bought  a  horse  of  Sam  Carlton  for  $75.  It  proved  to  be  a 
balky  horse  and  would  only  go  where  he  had  been  used  to  going.  Carlton 
was  a  drinking  man  and  the  horse  would  go  to  the  Tavern,  the  store  and  the 
mill,  but  would  not  go  across  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  church  because  Sam 
Carlton  never  went  to  church.  The  horse  was  a  wonderful  trotter  and,  no 
matter  how  fast  he  went,  he  never  broke  the  gait. 

One  day,  Father  and  Henry  drove  over  to  Ascutneyville.  On  the  return, 
as  they  stopped  to  pay  toll  before  they  crossed  the  bridge,  Henry’s  hat 
blew  off  and  he  got  out  to  get  it.  But  the  horse  did  not  wait  and  Henry 
was  left  to  walk  home.  Father  pulled  with  all  his  might  to  get  the  horse 
to  slow  up  but  in  vain.  When  they  came  to  our  place,  the  horse  went  right 
on  --  to  the  Tavern  a  mile  away  where  he  pulled  up  in  the  Taven  horse- 
shed.  He  was  a  regular  "John  Gilpin”  horse! 

Stillman  Robinson,  who  then  ran  the  Cupola  Farm  and  was  a  horse¬ 
man,  had  seen  the  horse  go  by.  He  liked  his  gait  and  the  next  day  asked 
for  a  trade.  So  Father  traded  and  got  a  better  farm  horse.  Robinson  tried 
to  break  the  horse  from  its  habits,  but  could  not.  He  sold  him  to  Fred 
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Smith  who  lived  three  miles  from  the  depot  and  went  there  every  day  with 
dairy  products,  eggs,  and  poultry  for  shipping  to  Boston.  The  horse  had 
no  objections  to  the  depot  trip,  and  we  saw  him  daily  making  it  at  a  fast  trot. 

By  this  time,  I  could  do  some  work  so  Father  bought  me  a  small  scythe 
and  I  learned  to  mow  grass  with  him.  I  could  keep  up  with  him  by  cutting 
a  narrow  swath.  I  could  also  load  the  hay  on  the  wagon  as  Father  pitched 
it  up  to  me.  I  hoed  with  Father  in  the  corn  field,  hoeing  four  hills  and 
skipping  from  then  on.  I  finished  the  balance  on  the  return  so  that  I  did 
half  a  man’s  work. 

That  year  Father  gave  me  about  one-fourth  acre  from  which  I  could  have 
all  I  raised.  He  helped  me  by  plowing  it  and  cultivating  between  the  rows. 
I  raised  a  good  crop  of  corn  and  several  bushels  of  potatoes  from  some 
which  had  lived  over  the  winter  and  then  grew  that  season. 

One  day  while  Grandpa  Higbee  was  patching  the  roof,  he  left  the  ladder 
up.  Aunt  Esther  Matilda,  Mother’s  sister,  was  in  the  house  helping  Mother 
upstairs.  She  heard  Charley,  my  baby  brother,  two  and  a  half  years  old, 
crying.  She  ran  outdoors  and  saw  him  on  the  roof.  She  called  to  Father 
who  was  working  in  the  garden.  He  ran  up  the  ladder  and  put  out  his 
hand  just  in  time  to  catch  Charley  who  was  at  the  eaves  ready  to  slip  off 
the  roof. 

That  year  we  cleared  up  a  hedge  fence  down  on  the  east  side  of  the 
meadow  and  some  willow  land,  down  at  the  point  of  land  by  the  river.  We 
thus  added  three  acres  of  best  land  to  the  farm  and  raised  a  big  crop  of 
corn.  Uncle  David  Sumner  said  that  the  land  was  made  by  the  river  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  silt.  Where  the  hedge  was  on  the  east  side  nearest  the  hill,  we 
planted  corn  and  besides  got  a  lot  of  turnips  which  came  from  seed  which 
had  lain  in  the  ground  for  more  than  fifty  years.  I  saw  the  same  thing  in 
Minnesota  where  mustard  seed  had  lain  in  the  ground  ten  years  and  grew 
when  the  land  was  plowed  again. 

That  winter  Father  let  some  men  cut  the  wood  off  the  high  hill  east  of 
the  house.  It  was  so  steep  that  when  a  tree  was  cut,  it  slid  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  We  had  one  apple  tree  on  a  knoll  which  covered  the  place  like  a 
toad  stool.  The  last  year  we  were  there  we  got  18  bushels  from  the  tree. 
They  were  semi-sweet  and  the  best  apples  I  ever  ate.  In  1886  the  tree  was 
gone  and  no  one  knew  whether  any  scions  had  been  saved  and  grafted  into 
other  trees.  We  had  the  largest  butternut  tree  I  ever  saw  in  the  dooryard. 
One  year  we  gathered  30  bushels  of  butternuts  from  that  tree.  Water  was 
brought  to  the  barnyard  from  a  spring  on  the  hill  through  pump  logs  bored 
out  and  joined  together. 
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Father’s  brother,  Uncle  Solon  Clement  Grannis,  and  Uncle  Thomas  Sum¬ 
ner  used  to  harvest  grain  together  on  Iron  Mountain  --  the  large  high  hill. 
After  the  timber  was  cut  off,  the  land  was  sowed  in  rye.  Then  the  rye  was 
cut  with  hand  sickles,  bound  into  bundles,  pitched  down  in  many  places 
to  the  ox  cart  when  it  was  so  steep.  Such  hills  were  only  cultivated  long 
enough  to  get  them  seeded  down,  and,  ever  after  used  as  pastures. 

I  used  to  go  over  to  Grandpa  Higbee’s  and  use  his  tools.  I  bored  a  hole 
through  a  length  of  pine  wood  with  an  inch  auger  and  made  a  pump.  It  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  my  playmates  that  I  could  make  a  pump  which  would 
really  pump  water.  I  also  made  a  water  wheel  with  a  trip  hammer  and 
circular  saw  attached  to  it;  then  set  it  up  where  a  culvert  came  through  the 
railroad.  It  ran  night  and  day.  The  railroad  engines  of  those  days  were 
all  wood-burners  and  one  fireman,  as  he  went  by,  would  throw  wood  at  the 
wheel.  When  the  spring  water  was  over,  I  picked  up  a  hand-sled  load 
of  wood. 

The  same  water  flowed  down  on  our  grass  land  bringing  down  silt  and 
mud.  There  was  a  patch  as  big  as  our  house  and  Father  said  I  could  have 
it  for  watermelons.  I  put  plenty  of  rich  manure  in  each  hill  and  grew 
wonderful  melons. 

In  1852,  the  winter  before  we  left  for  the  West  and  I  was  aged  thirteen, 
Miss  Jones  taught  our  school.  She  was  one  of  my  best  teachers.  I  learned 
very  fast  and  got  more  from  her  than  I  had  ever  done  before.  We  used 
Adam’s  Arithmetic,  Wells’  Grammar,  Mitchel’s  Geography,  and  Colburn’s 
Mental  Arithmetic.  Miss  Jones  taught  us  to  solve  difficult  problems  mentally 
by  analysis.  At  this  time  I  first  understood  latitude  and  longitude.  I  sat 
with  Ed  Hatch  and  I  caught  on  to  it  through  him  but  never  told  him  so. 

This  was  the  last  year  of  Uncle  Charles  Higbee’s  -  Mother’s  brother  -- 
schooling.  He  was  sixteen  years  old  and  wanted  to  go  to  sea.  They  did  all 
they  could  to  keep  him  at  home,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  So  Grandpa  Higbee 
made  him  a  sea  chest  and  fitted  him  out.  Uncle  Samuel  Ashley,  Charles’ 
brother,  went  with  him  to  New  Bedford  where  he  shipped  on  a  three  year 
whaling  voyage.  Six  months  later  he  was  knocked  off  the  mast  by  falling 
ropes  but  caught  on  the  yard  arm  and  held  there  with  three  ribs  broken.  He 
was  left  on  Faial  Island,  one  of  Azores.  Then  as  soon  as  he  could  travel, 
he  was  sent  home.  The  next  spring  I  went  with  Uncle  Charles  to  the  flag 
station  at  the  high  bridge  and  saw  him  off  again.  He  never  returned  to 
Claremont  and  never  saw  his  father  and  mother  again. 

When  we  had  our  auction  in  the  fall  of  1852,  preparatory  to  our  go¬ 
ing  west,  Father  filled  several  barrels  with  water  melons  and  told  me  I 
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could  have  all  I  got  for  them.  This  was  my  first  business  deal.  I  sold 
them  all  for  from  5  to  10  cents  apiece.  I  have  never  felt  so  rich  since. 

The  day  before  the  auction,  Father  told  me  to  go  out  into  the  potato 
field  back  of  the  house  and  dig  four  hills  of  potatoes,  and  put  them  in  a 
basket.  They  yielded  a  big  pan-full  to  the  hill  and  nearly  filled  the  basket. 
At  the  auction  Father  said,  "These  potatoes  came  from  four  hills  which 
my  boy  dug  just  as  they  came.”  The  field  was  sold  by  that  sample. 

All  grain,  farming  tools,  wagon  and  buggy,  the  light  wagon  we  drove 
to  town  and  church,  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  barn  full  of  hay  were  bid  off. 
Even  my  fine  hand  sled  was  sold  for  only  50  cents.  I  felt  badly  about  that. 
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TREASURED  MEMORIES  OF  OLD  CLAREMONT 


West  Claremont  Road  and  the  Sugar  River 


Ascutney  Mountain  -  with  Meadow  Farms  in  foreground 


UNION  (Protestant  Episcopal)  CHURCH  AT  WEST  CLAREMONT 
This,  the  old  Grannis  family  church,  was  started  in  1773,  the  belfry  being  added  in 
1800  and  the  bell  in  1806.  The  organ  is  quite  remarkable,  having  been  constructed 
by  Ebenezer  Rice,  head  carpenter  of  the  church  and  a  great  grandfather  of 
S.  H.  Grannis.  It  is  the  oldest  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Hampshire. 


Across  the  road  is  this  cemetery  in 
which  lie  so  many  ancestors  of  Samuel 
H.  Grannis.  He  took  this  picture 
during  a  visit  in  1922 -and  noted 
carefully  on  a  print  that  the  marker 
to  the  left  is  "Grandma  Higbee’s 
Stone.”  She  was  born  in  1796,  died 
in  1858.  Also  buried  there  is  Mary 
Grannis,  mother  of  Timothy.  Died 
in  1812,  aged  96  years. 


* 


SAMUEL  ASHLEY,  3d,  BECOMES  A  MAJOR  -  AS  WAS  HIS  FATHER 

An  active,  military  tradition  comes  through  the  Ashley  family.  Col.  Samuel  Ashley, 
Sr.,  was  mustering  officer  for  western  New  Hampshire  and  an  aide  to  General 
Stark  at  Bennington.  The  D.A.R.  Chapter  at  Claremont  is  named  for  him. 


ANCESTRAL  HOMES  IN  CLAREMONT 


Grannis  Homestead  at  Claremont,  home  of  Timothy  Grannis,  Jr.,  where  Samuel 
H.  Grannis  was  born  October  4,  1839.  Note  the  typical  New  Hampshire  version 
of  a  breeze-way,  with  barn  attached  to  house. 


The  f  amous  Cupola 
House  -  built  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Sumner  before  the 
Revolution  and  still  a 
showpiece  along  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  valley.  It 
was  kept  by  Sumner  de¬ 
scendants  for  more  than 
100  years. 


. 
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"My  old  home  on  the  Hill” -- wrote  Samuel  H.  Grannis  in  1922. 
Here  he  lived  from  age  one  to  six.  So  associated  many  cherished 
memories  with  it. 


The  Ashley  House.  Here  Samuel  H.  Grannis,  at  age  seven,  lived 
with  his  Great  Grandmother  Ashley. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  SHG  STUDIED 
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SI  RRF.NDER  OF  CORNWALLIS 

Mast  battles  were  fought  besides 
those  mentioned  in  this  history,  in 
some  of  which  the  Americans  were 
victorious,  and  in  others  met  with 
reverses.  The  war  was  now  drawius 
to  a  close,  and  it  was  tin. vile  term, 
nated  by  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
walhs,  with  the  whole  British  army, 
a^  r  orktown,  in  Virginia,  in  the  year 
l'Sl.  The  British  general  was  sur 
rounded  by  the  American  troops,  and 
for  several  days  made  fruitless  at¬ 
tempts  to  escape  with  his  armv.  He 
could  not  escape  by  sea,  as  a  French 
fleet  blockaded  the  port ;  and  as  all 
his  endeavours  to  break  through  the 
American  lines  were  repulsed,  there 
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Surrender  of  CorovratUs. 


The  Revolutionary  War  was  almost  history-in-the -present-tense  for  boys  in  Samuel 
H.  Grannis’  day,  for  veterans  still  lived  in  Claremont.  It  is  not  surprising  that  an 
early  ambition  was  to  "get  behind  a  stonewall  and  shoot  at  the  redcoats.”  The  book 
at  the  lower  right  was  an  1859  reprint,  but  in  his  handwriting  on  the  flyleaf  is 
"my  boyhood  Grammar  -  S.  H.  Grannis.” 
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FOUR  FAVORITE  COUSINS 


Esther  Matilda  (Higbee)  Wilmarth,  1839-1870. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Kimball  Union  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1860,  after  the  death  of  her  mother. 


"Cousin  Nancy,”  1836-1922,  daughter  of  Solon  C. 
Grannis  and  also  a  Kimball  alumna.  Her  betrothal, 
according  to  tradition,  was  a  Civil  War  casualty. 


"Tim,”  last  of  several  Timothy 
Grannises,  was  son  of  "Uncle 
Alfred.”  He  served  in  the  Civil 
War  with  a  New  Hampshire 
Regiment,  Co.  E,  U.  S.  Sharp¬ 
shooters,  and  died  of  typhoid 
in  a  Washington  hospital  Jan. 
31,  1862. 


Capt.  Homer  Gilmore  of 
Co.  F,  10th  Massachu¬ 
setts,  son  of  "Aunt 
Marcia.”  He  was  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Chancellors-1 
ville,  Gettysburg,  and 
Spottsylvania.  He  was 
mustered  out  in  1864 
and  made  a  brevet  major 
in  1865. 


IV. 

West  to  Wisconsin 


We  had  talked  of  going  west  for  a  year  or  more,  but 
Father’s  folks  hated  to  see  him  go.  I  can  remember  that  Uncle  Leonard 
Gilmore  who  married  father’s  sister,  used  to  come  over  and  talk  with 
Father,  telling  of  the  dangers  from  Indians.  To  go  as  far  west  as  Wiscon¬ 
sin  was  considered  a  great  adventure.  Captain  Elisha  Parks,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Father’s,  who  had  married  a  Gilmore  girl,  had  settled  at  Fox 
Lake,  Wisconsin,  and  that  was  a  great  inducement  for  Father  to  go.  Finally 
the  decision  was  made. 

Grandpa  Higbee  was  sick  with  consumption.  (He  died  the  summer  after 
we  left  for  the  West)  It  was  a  sorrowful  time  for  we  knew  he  could 
not  live  long.  He  took  me  into  the  shop  and  gave  me  a  full  set  of  bits  and 
a  bit-stock,  some  chisels,  a  saw  set,  two  planes,  a  wooden  bench  screw,  and 
some  other  tools.  He  also  gave  me  a  small  chest  which  he  had  made  of 
cherry  wood.  The  corners  were  dove-tailed  together. 

The  time  came  that  we  were  to  leave.  The  day  before  I  played  with 
Uncle  Laurens  Alfred  Grannis’  children  —  Ed,  Tim,  and  Mary.  Aunt 
Esther  Matilda  was  with  us  and  we  had  a  great  time  roaming  over  the 
hills.  It  was  a  sorrowful  parting,  that  spring  of  1853,  for  we  knew  we 
would  never  see  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Higbee  or  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Grannis  again.  My  parents  realized  it  more  than  I  did.  Mother  was  to 
leave  the  old  home  where  she  was  born  and  brought  up. 

We  packed  the  things  we  were  to  take  and  shipped  them  via  Ogdens- 
burg,  New  York.  Our  railroad  went  from  Boston  to  Ogdensburg.  From 
there  our  goods  went  on  a  propellor  boat  to  Milwaukee.  We  took  the  stage 
over  to  Rutland,  Vermont,  where  there  was  a  railroad  which  went  to  Buffalo, 
then  a  train.  I  well  remember  that  train.  The  conductor  called  the  names 
of  White  Hall,  Schenectady,  Syracuse.  We  rode  all  night,  not  in  Pull¬ 
mans,  however,  for  they  had  not  been  invented;  and,  if  they  had,  we  would 
not  have  had  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 
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The  next  day  we  arrived  in  Buffalo.  That  evening  we  went  on  board 
the  steamboat  which  was  a  side-wheeler.  While  at  Buffalo,  I  went  with 
Father  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Axey,  Father’s  cousin,  but  she  was 
not  home.  She  was  a  poetess  of  some  note  and  published  a  ladies’  magazine. 

As  we  went  aboard  the  boat,  we  passed  through  the  steerage  where  there 
were  many  poor  people  and  many  crying  children.  It  frightened  me  to  see 
such  poverty  and  misery.  We  went  into  the  long  saloon,  then  sat  down 
on  an  air  cushion.  These  air-filled  seats  were  intended  to  be  life-rafts. 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  Henry  and  I  were  lying  on  a  shelf.  I  had  no  recol¬ 
lection  how  I  had  gotten  there.  The  beds  were  not  like  those  feather  beds 
of  Mother’s.  Father  told  us  that  we  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  couch  and 
they  had  taken  us  in  to  the  state  room.  We  did  not  wake  up  until  morning. 

Next  day  we  had  such  a  fine  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  I  had  never 
seen  such  variety.  Father  took  us  to  see  the  engines  and  big  paddle  wheels. 
That  next  morning  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  river  where  we 
saw  the  buoys.  Father  explained  that  they  were  to  guide  the  boats  through 
the  channel. 

At  Toledo,  we  took  a  train  for  Chicago.  Here  we  stopped  at  a  hotel 
over  night  and  then  took  a  boat  --  "the  Golden  Gate”  for  Milwaukee. 

In  Chicago  they  would  not  check  our  baggage.  I  noticed  that  the  wagon 
stuck  in  the  mud.  I  suppose  it  was  there  we  lost  our  trunk  in  which  were 
my  bits,  Mother’s  silver  spoons,  Father’s  fine  shirts,  and  many  other  things. 
I  never  lost  anything  I  felt  so  bad  over  as  those  bits! 

We  stopped  a  day  in  Milwaukee,  hoping  to  hear  about  our  trunk.  Father 
went  to  a  leather  store  --  Bradley  and  Medkief,  a  firm  which  is  today  a 
great  wholesale  house.  Here  he  bought  $30  worth  of  leather  so  that  we 
might  have  something  to  do  while  we  were  getting  settled.  It  was  a  wise 
thing  to  do,  for  later  we  earned  quite  a  lot  of  money  by  making  and 
mending  shoes. 

We  went  from  Milwaukee  to  Waukesha  about  30  miles  out.  For  two 
weeks  we  stayed  and  boarded  with  Mr.  Marsh,  an  old  acquaintance  from 
Claremont.  Father  worked  with  them  while  we  were  there,  waiting  for 
our  goods  to  arrive.  At  that  time,  this  short  line  from  Milwaukee  was  the 
only  railroad  in  Wisconsin.  It  went  one  station  beyond  Waukesha. 

As  soon  as  the  goods  came,  we  hired  two  teams  to  take  us  all  to  Fox 
Lake  which  was  about  75  miles  away.  There  was  40  miles  of  plank  road; 
then  mud  such  as  we  had  never  seen  before.  The  work  made  me  hungry.  I 
remember  what  an  appetite  I  had  and  how  good  the  beans  at  the  hotel  tasted. 

At  Fox  Lake  we  went  to  see  Captain  Elisha  Parks,  father’s  very  good 
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friend,  who  lived  on  a  farm  owned  by  John  Tuck.  It  was  a  half-mile  from 
the  village.  We  got  the  use  of  a  log  house  nearby,  owned  by  Mr.  Hawley 
who  had  just  built  himself  a  new  farm  house.  In  this  village,  we  found 
a  family  by  the  name  of  Nurse,  a  shoemaker  and  other  old  acquaintances 
from  Claremont. 

That  summer  Henry  and  I  went  to  school  with  the  Parks  girls.  We  had 
a  good  teacher,  Miss  Keiss.  She  used  outline  maps  to  teach  geography.  I 
never  saw  children  learn  geography  as  they  did  at  this  school.  Every  after¬ 
noon,  the  first  half-hour  the  teacher  taught  geography  to  everyone.  Even 
the  little  children  learned  geography. 

The  first  letter  we  received  from  Claremont,  July  21,  1853,  was  a  sad 
one.  It  was  from  Grandpa  Timothy  Grannis,  Jr.  It  told  of  the  death  of  my 
cousin,  Mary  Grannis,  Uncle  Alfred  Grannis’  daughter,  the  one  I  thought 
so  much  of.  What  a  shock  it  was  to  all  of  us!  There  was  no  one  so  lovely 
left  behind.  In  this  letter,  he  also  wrote  that  Grandpa  Higbee  was  much 
worse.  Grandpa  Higbee  died  August  7,  1853,  only  seventeen  days  after 
Grandpa  Grannis  wrote.  This  letter  from  Grandpa  Grannis  in  1853  was 
the  only  one  he  wrote  that  I  know  of.  I  have  this  letter  yet.  He  died  March 
17,  1855. 

Father  wanted  to  rent  a  house  in  the  village  and  work  at  shoemaking. 
But  there  was  not  a  house  to  be  had.  So  we  stayed  where  we  were.  We 

bought  a  cook  stove  with  a  small  oven  which,  though  it  baked  one  loaf  of 

bread  at  a  time,  we  took  because  it  was  the  only  stove  available. 

When  we  left  New  Hampshire,  we  had  $300,  but  after  we  were  settled, 
we  had  little  left.  Father  bought  a  cradle  to  cut  grain.  Some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  wondered  what  he  would  do  with  that,  for  they  thought  he  was  con¬ 
sumptive.  However,  he  surprised  them  for  he  could  cut  three  acres  a  day, 

earning  about  $1.50.  Not  many  could  do  that.  Father  gained  in  health 
quite  fast  and,  before  long,  no  one  thought  of  his  being  sick.  It  was  well 
he  had  gotten  away  from  the  shoemaker’s  bench.  The  change  of  climate 
did  him  good. 

That  fall  of  1853,  we  moved  up  to  Green  Lake  and  rented  a  house  and 
30  acres  of  land  from  Mr.  Burling.  There  was  no  school  the  first  year. 
Father  and  Mother,  who  had  both  taught  school,  were  our  school  teachers 
here.  We  had  our  lessons  every  day.  In  this  neighborhood,  there  were  the 
Governor  Horner  family,  the  John  Clarks  and  others.  Here  we  lived 
for  two  years. 

A  Dart  family  had  once  built  a  mill  on  a  creek  nearby,  but  had  abandoned 
it  and  were  across  the  lake  at  a  place  they  called  Dartford.  There  they 
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built  the  first  saw-mill.  Later  on  they  moved  to  Vernon  Center,  Minnesota, 
and  built  a  mill  on  the  Blue  Earth  river.  There  they  cut  through  the  bluff 
and  gained  a  fall  lower  down  the  river.  The  fall  was  used  afterwards  to 
run  the  Cable  mill  near  Good  Thunder.  Later  on  the  tamay  moved  to 
Spokane,  Washington,  built  a  mill  and  became  wealthy.  The  Darts  were 
natural  mill  builders. 

The  second  winter  we  were  at  Green  Lake,  the  families  got  up  a  private 
school  and  we  had  a  good  teacher  by  the  name  of  Shepherd.  The  children 
were  from  the  two  Burling  families,  John  Clark’s  two  girls,  the  Horner 
boys,  a  Severance  Boy,  Luther  Spaulding,  and  Henry  and  I. 

Governor  Horner  was  from  Virginia,  had  had  slaves  but  had  freed  them. 
He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory  by  President  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  Territory  then  included  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 
The  people  were  quarreling  over  the  boundary,  threatening  a  civil  war. 
After  Horner  got  the  boundary  settled  as  it  is  now,  the  Ohio  troops  went 
home. 

The  Indians  were  threatening  to  break  out  in  an  uprising  and  had  sur¬ 
rounded  Fort  Winnebago,  Michigan  Territory,  demanding  their  annunities. 
Horner,  with  100  soldiers  under  Zachary  Taylor  --  afterwards  President  -- 
went  there,  called  a  council,  and  asked  what  the  trouble  was.  The  Indians 
told  the  Governor  that  their  annunities  had  not  been  paid,  that  they  were 
starving,  and  were  falling  to  pieces.  Horner  gave  them  half  the  pork  and 
flour  at  the  Fort.  They  went  away  satisfied. 

After  Michigan  became  a  state,  Horner  was  appointed  to  the  land  office 
at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  He  was  there  for  eleven  years.  He  put  all  his 
money  into  lands  which  made  him  hard  up  all  his  life.  He  owned  the  town 
site  of  Ripon  and  gave  it  its  name.  Governor  Horner  employed  father 
for  some  time.  His  grandson  lives  in  Ripon  now  (1930)  and  has  the  old 
family  farm  at  Green  Lake. 

While  at  Green  Lake,  Father  worked  for  James  Burling  for  considerable 
time.  He  wanted  Father  to  stay  there  and  offered  Father  a  gift  of  ten 
acres  of  land.  He  also  promised  to  sell  Father  more  land  as  fast  as  he 
could  pay  for  it.  But  Father  wouldn’t  take  any  land  as  a  gift.  I  always 
thought  we  should  never  have  left  Green  Lake.  It  was  a  fine  place  to 
live  and  we  could  have  bought  some  land  in  time.  The  people  were  very 
friendly. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Uncle  Hiram  Gilmore  (my  father’s  brother-in- 
law)  ,  his  mother,  her  daughter  Mrs.  Laura  Hills,  and  her  son  John 
came  to  Green  Lake.  They  lived  in  an  extra  log  house  of  ours,  right  by 
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the  one  in  which  we  lived.  Uncle  Hiram  and  John  Hills  worked  with 
Father,  for  Mr.  Burling.  He  had  plenty  for  them  to  do  --  hoeing  com  and 
then  haying.  They  earned  $1.00  a  day.  There  were  lots  of  fish  in  the  lake 
and  creeks.  Mrs.  Gilmore  said  if  I  could  make  a  shuttle  with  which  to 
weave  nets,  she  could  make  me  a  fish  net.  I  did  and  still  have  the  shuttle 
today. 

The  James  Burling  family  were  from  New  York  City.  Mr.  Burling  had 
been  an  alderman  and,  when  they  moved,  had  bought  a  farm  for  each  son. 
We  thought  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Burling.  He  would  frequently  give  Henry 
and  me  a  little  job  and  pay  us  for  it.  He  liked  Father  and  Mother  because 
they  were  intelligent  and  not  like  the  average  working  people.  His  brother, 
Cornelius  lived  on  a  farm  adjoining  Twin  Lakes.  They  had  quite  a  family 
of  boys  and  girls.  The  boys  came  over  and  borrowed  our  shot  gun  which 
Father  had  had  made  just  before  we  left  New  Hampshire.  A  gunsmith,  by 
the  name  of  Hildreth,  had  made  it  from  an  old  Revolutionary  flint  lock 
musket,  changing  it  to  a  cap-lock  by  placing  the  hammer  on  the  under 
side.  The  boys  found  it  would  shoot  a  long  distance.  We  had  used  it  to 
kill  the  canvas-back  ducks  coming  in  the  evening  across  the  lake,  a  half- 
mile  away  to  feed  on  acorns  in  our  pasture.  We  could  only  have  one  shot, 
but,  as  the  ducks  were  always  huddled  together,  we  would  get  several  at 
once. 

The  Burling  boys  had  a  very  costly  rifle  which  they  had  brought  out 
from  New  York  City.  They  wanted  to  trade  it  for  the  shot  gun.  Since  we 
were  going  into  Waushara  County  on  what  is  called  the  Indian  land,  we 
thought  it  would  be  a  better  gun  to  shoot  deer  with  than  our  old  shot-gun. 
So  the  trade  was  made.  Today,  the  old  shot-gun  is  in  the  Green  Lake  Mu¬ 
seum,  at  the  place  once  called  Dartford.  It  is  kept  as  a  curiosity  because 
of  the  hammer  on  the  under  side. 

We  had  two  neighbors  -  Wood  and  Horton  -  who  always  worked  to¬ 
gether.  So  we  called  them  Wooden  -  Horton.  They  wanted  Henry  and 
me  to  help  them  hoe  corn.  They  asked  how  much  we  could  do.  We  said, 
"We  two  can  do  a  man’s  work.”  They  said  that  was  all  right  and  would 
pay  us  75  cents  a  day.  When  we  started,  they  began  working  with  all 
their  might  but  we  kept  up  with  them  that  day.  The  next  day  they  did  not 
work  so  fast.  I  guess  they  could  not  stand  it. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  people  who  took  land.  When  they  could 
get  a  little  more  than  they  paid  for  it  --  possibly  $5  an  acre  --  they  sold 
it,  but  the  money  was  soon  spent.  I  thought  how  foolish  this  was.  As  for  us, 
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we  had  come  west  to  have  land  for  each  boy  and  I  had  no  thought  of  work¬ 
ing  out  any  longer  than  to  get  money  for  a  farm. 

Governor  Horner  had  hundreds  of  hogs  running  wild  in  the  woods  and 
getting  fat  on  acorns.  He  would  round  them  up,  when  needed,  and  feed 
them  for  butchering.  The  hogs  could  not  be  caught.  So  Father  shot  them 
as  needed. 

Our  last  summer  in  Wisconsin  I  worked  for  Mr.  Sheldon.  He  cradled 
wheat  and  I  raked  it  into  windrows.  In  the  afternoon  I  would  bind  and 
shock  it.  I  earned  37  cents  a  day,  doing  this  work.  Henry  helped  when  we 
stacked  the  wheat,  the  two  of  us  pitching  the  bundles  while  Sheldon  stack¬ 
ed  them. 

That  fall  Sheldon  and  his  wife  went  to  Michigan  on  a  visit.  I  stayed  at  his 
farm  with  a  young  lady  who  worked  for  them.  I  dug  potatoes,  cut  wood, 
and  milked  the  cows.  After  I  had  dug  half  the  held  of  potatoes,  I  told 
Father  it  was  too  hard.  He  got  John  Hills,  who  was  a  very  strong  man,  to 
finish  them.  Then  I  started  cutting  stove  wood  so  that  when  Sheldon  re¬ 
turned  he  found  quite  a  wood  pile,  ready  for  the  winter.  I  remember  I 
took  my  United  States  history  with  me  to  read  evenings  to  the  young  lady, 
my  housekeeper.  I  have  the  same  book  now. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Sheldons,  they  made  arrangements  to  go  back 
to  Michigan  to  live.  I  liked  them  very  much.  He  sold  off  his  stock  and 
farming  tools.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  sold  the  farm.  He  had  an 
old  lumber  wagon  which  Father  took  at  $7.5 0.  And  I  had  earned  it!  That 
wagon  served  us  for  many  years. 

Father  bought  a  cow  of  Mr.  Burling  and  a  yoke  of  three-year  steers. 
We  broke  them  to  drive  and  used  them  to  move  up  to  the  Indian  land.  We 
had  raised  wheat  and  corn  and  had  fattened  two  big  hogs  which  we  butcher¬ 
ed  and  salted  down.  Thus  we  had  provisions  for  our  first  year. 

A  man  from  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  Albert  Stevens,  and  his  wife 
had  come  out.  He  and  Father  had  been  up  to  the  Indian  land.  Each  had 
bought  80  acres  at  $1.25  an  acre.  This  was  school  land  and  $50  could  be 
paid  each  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  Albert  Stevens  moved  up  into  this  Indian  land. 
There  was  a  shanty  which  had  two  good-sized  rooms.  He  used  one,  and  later, 
we  used  the  other  until  we  could  build  a  house.  I  went  up  before  the 
folks  with  a  man  who  hauled  a  load  of  our  goods.  It  was  very  cold  and 
we  would  warm  one  side  and  then  turn  around  and  warm  the  other. 
The  shanty  was  not  much  warmer  than  out-of-doors.  The  snow  was  very 
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deep  and  cold,  but  we  did  not  mind.  Stevens  shot  a  deer,  and  while  spring- 
deer  are  not  fat,  we  enjoyed  it  just  the  same. 

When  Father  came,  he  and  Stevens  decided  to  take  land  lying  north  of 
the  Swift  place,  one  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
side.  This  plan  made  it  easier  to  clear.  It  was  on  the  main  road  from  Berlin 
to  Weyauwega.  Father  took  120  acres  along  this  road.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer,  he  sold  the  school  land  to  a  man  from  Milwaukee  who  bought  it  for 
his  own  son.  Father  made  $100  out  of  this  deal,  enough  to  pay  for  the 
120  acres.  This  gave  us  a  start,  out  of  debt.  Father  would  never  run  in 
debt  again  --  not  a  dollar. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  center  and  is  now  called  West  Bloomfield. 
It  had  a  few  houses,  a  store,  post  office,  blacksmith  shops,  grocery,  etc.  At 
the  time  we  moved  there,  there  were  only  two  families  in  that  half  of  town. 
The  man  on  the  Swift  place  had  died.  During  the  second  summer  we  were 
there,  our  cow  died  and  Father  would  not  go  in  debt  for  another.  We  did 
not  have  one  for  a  year.  Our  flour  and  pork  were  gone.  We  had  no  meat 
unless  we  could  kill  game  or  deer.  I  remember  we  got  one  deer. 

When  we  started  to  build,  we  had  to  clear  timber  from  that  space. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  because  of  the  swarms  of  mos¬ 
quitoes.  But,  at  last,  we  got  a  small  log  house  built.  Then  we  cleared  an 
acre  of  land  and  planted  corn  and  potatoes,  planting  between  the  stumps. 
At  first,  we  did  not  plow  the  ground  but  chopped  an  opening  in  the  ground 
with  an  axe  and  dropped  the  corn  in.  It  grew  and  we  hoed  it  well.  However, 
after  the  Fourth  of  July,  it  did  not  rain  and  our  crop  was  small. 

We  had  a  pair  of  oxen.  One  was  red  with  broad  horns;  the  other,  a  little 
white  with  red.  I  called  them  Broad  and  Bright.  They  knew  their  names 
as  well  as  we  did  and  would  respond  to  our  call,  "Gee”  and  "Haw”,  "Stop” 
or  "Whoa.”  They  would  get  up  when  we  guided  them  by  a  touch  of  the 
whip  as  well  as  by  word.  They  were  handy  in  plowing  the  fields  and  enjoyed 
pulling  the  logs  up  to  the  piles  to  be  burned.  When  we  yoked  them,  we  put 
the  yoke  on  Bright  first,  as  he  was  the  off  oxen;  and,  holding  up  the  other 
end  of  the  yoke,  we  would  say  "Broad,  come  under.”  He  might  be  at  the 
other  end  of  the  yard,  but  he  would  come.  I  never  made  the  mistake  that 
Horace  Greeley  did  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  nigh  ox,  first,  and  calling 
for  the  off  ox.  The  ox  knew  more  than  Horace  did.  The  ox  would  not  come. 

Father  went  back  to  Green  Lake  early  in  the  spring  before  the  snow 
went  off.  He  bought  37  hogs  and  drove  them  up  into  the  woods  where 
there  were  plenty  of  acorns.  The  hogs  thought  of  the  home  at  Green  Lake 
where  they  had  plenty  of  acorns  and  all  went  back.  They  had  to  swim 
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the  Fox  river.  We  never  got  them  but  a  neighbor  caught  two  of  them, 
fattening  them,  and  in  the  winter,  brought  one  of  the  hogs  to  us.  We  had 
flour  and  ate  our  bread  with  what  was  called  "p°p”  gravy,  made  from 
the  grease  of  a  slice  of  pork  and  water  thickened  with  flour.  We  were  out 
of  pork  that  we  had  brought  with  us.  We  had  no  potatoes  or  corn  meal. 
We  never  enjoyed  food  more  than  we  did  then  and  never  had  better  health. 

We  had  no  grease  to  make  a  light  by  putting  grease  in  a  tin  and  a  cotton 
wick  in  the  corner;  no  candles,  until  later.  So  we  had  no  light  except  the 
Are  blaze  in  the  log  kitchen.  I  made  the  chairs  we  used. 

Gradually  we  cleared  the  land  so  that  after  the  second  year  we  raised 
everything  we  needed.  I  became  expert  in  plowing  among  the  stumps  and 
could  skin  the  bark  off  the  stumps  without  catching  the  point  of  the  plow. 
We  raised  good  crops  of  corn,  rye,  wheat,  potatoes.  We  had  scythes  to 
cut  grain  and  a  cradle  to  cut  wheat  and  rye.  We  made  flails  to  thresh  grain 
and  separated  the  chafl  from  the  grain  by  throwing  it  up  in  the  air.  On 
land  where  tamarack  trees  next  to  dry  land  were  dead,  we  had  good  grass 
for  hay. 

After  we  built  our  log  house  we  hauled  pine  logs  to  Brooks  Mill  two 
and  one-half  miles  away  and  had  them  sawed,  giving  half  of  the  logs  for 
the  work.  Before  the  summer  was  gone,  we  had  a  good  frame  house, 
16  x  24  with  our  log  house  for  a  kitchen.  We  also  had  a  good  log  barn 
for  the  cattle.  Our  crops  were  fenced  in  because  the  cattle  and  hogs  ran  at 
large.  One  of  our  funny  stories  was  about  the  hog  starting  in  where  two 
winding  rails  wTere  together.  He  came  out  on  the  same  side  he  started. 
There  was  a  puzzled  hog. 

Albert  Stevens  got  homesick  and  went  back  to  New  Hampshire  to  make 
shoes  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  cleared  about  five  acres  of  land  on  the 
place  across  the  road.  We  cultivated  it  and  raised  winter  wheat  on  it. 

During  our  first  years  in  the  west,  Grandmother  Higbee  was  living  back 
east  alone  in  the  house  that  had  come  to  her  from  Great-Grandmother 
Ashley.  Esther  Matilda,  her  daughter,  was  in  Kimball  Union  Academy  at 
Meriden  Village,  Plainfield,  N.  H.  Grandmother’s  letter  showed  how  she 
missed  us  all,  especially  the  children.  She  wrote  in  one  letter,  asking  Mother 
to  write  about  the  sayings  of  the  children.  I  remember  some  of  them.  Father 
cut  a  tree  by  the  house  where  we  were  clearing.  It  lodged  in  another  tree. 
Frank  said  "Push  it  and  it  will  go  quickerty.”  Another  time  he  said,  "I’m 
going  to  swear.”  We  asked  him  how  he  would  do  it  and  he  said  he’d  take  a 
threshing-machine  -  something  we  had  heard  of  but  never  seen.  Grandma 
Higb  ee  died  in  May,  1858,  aged  62  years. 
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There  was  one  girl,  twelve  years  old,  named  Eliza  Nelson,  who  had  never 
been  to  school  but  she  could  beat  anyone  at  checkers  except  her  father. 
They  were  living  in  the  woods  when  we  first  went  there.  We  would  see 
Nelson  riding  his  horse  with  his  long  Kentucky  rifle  over  his  shoulder  and 
his  wife  on  foot  following  the  horse.  Eliza  came  next  and  the  dog  behind  her. 
They  always  went  that  way  as  a  protection  from  Indians  and  wild  animals. 
Eliza  wore  a  linsey  wolsey  dress  that  came  down  to  her  shoes.  They  had 
always  lived  in  the  backwoods,  coming  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  and 
then  up  to  the  Indian  land  in  Wisconsin.  They  could  not  stand  settlements. 

We  had  a  few  things  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  our  lives.  One  was  the 
annual  turkey  shoot  before  Christmas  at  Ayers  log  tavern.  People  came 
from  as  far  away  as  Weyauwega.  Each  took  their  turn  shooting  at  10  cents 
per  shot.  One  time  a  lawyer  had  a  rifle  that  cost  him  $80.  He  missed  the 
turkey  again  and  again.  Finally  he  found  he  had  been  resting  the  rifle  on 
the  buggy  cushion  which  vibrated  with  his  shot.  Trying  again,  the  lawyer 
got  the  turkey  at  a  distance  of  100  rods. 

Election  was  another  big  day.  Ayers  would  sell  whiskey  and  the  Germans 
would  pass  the  bottle  around.  By  afternoon,  they  would  get  noisy.  Six  men 
from  the  south  end  of  town,  strong  and  athletic,  once  got  just  enough  to 
make  them  ready  for  a  fight.  They  all  began  picking  on  one  German  and, 
as  the  room  was  crowded  with  Germans,  in  a  moment  they  were  all  fighting. 
I  jumped  on  a  bench  to  see  them.  Inside  of  ten  minutes,  there  was  not  a 
German  in  the  room.  I  remember  how  pitchers,  stove  lids  and  almost  every¬ 
thing  else  flew. 

The  German  people  thought  it  a  great  privilege  to  sue  and  be  sued. 
This  was  something  in  which  common  people  could  not  indulge  in  Germany. 
As  Father  was  the  first  justice,  he  had  all  the  law  business;  the  making  out 
of  deeds  and  mortgages  and  the  marrying.  Often  our  house  was  filled  with 
Germans  during  these  lawsuits.  There  would  be  two  lawyers  from  Weyau¬ 
wega  and,  when  all  came,  Mother  would  have  to  retreat  to  the  bedroom. 
Such  a  looking  room  when  the  people  left.  The  first  thing  we  had  to  do 
was  wash  the  floors  and  give  the  place  a  cleaning. 

We  had  opportunity  of  seeing  many  weddings.  I  remember  two  couples 
who  came  and  asked  for  the  "square.”  Frank  said,  "It  is  hanging  in  the 
kitchen,”  for  he  thought  they  meant  a  carpenter’s  square.  However,  the 
squire  soon  came  and  joined  the  two  couples.  The  fee  was  $1.50.  When 
Dick  Honey  and  Eliza  Barr  got  married,  we  said  "Bears  like  Honey.”  Dick 
had  only  75  cents  but  Father  married  them  just  the  same.  All  Dick  had 
was  an  axe.  With  that  he  built  a  log  shack  with  no  windows  or  floors.  He 
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was  a  hard  worker,  however.  He  would  chop  for  Ayers  at  25  cents  a  day. 
Then  he  would  buy  corn  meal  so  that  they  had  plenty  to  eat.  Dick  cleared 
a  piece  of  ground  and  got  in  a  patch  of  corn  and  potatoes.  The  last  I 
heard  of  him,  he  was  a  wealthy  farmer  in  Kansas. 

The  Barr  family  had  moved  in  from  Indiana  and  had  put  up  a  log 
house  on  some  government  land.  It  was  late  in  the  fall  and  hard  to  dig 
the  clay  from  the  frozen  ground  for  clinking  between  the  logs.  Instead 
moss  was  stuffed  in  the  crevices.  A  fireplace  had  been  built  of  logs  and  clay 
walls  were  to  be  made  inside,  but  since  no  clay  could  be  had,  the  fireplace 
was  used  as  it  was.  In  it  they  did  all  their  heating  and  cooking.  If  the 
sides  took  fire,  water  was  used  to  put  the  fire  out. 

These  Barr  boys  were  as  hardy  as  Indians.  They  wore  only  one  thickness 
of  linsey-wolsey  for  shirts  and  a  thin  jacket.  They  made  good  soldiers  and 
lived  through  the  war  when  it  came. 

The  year  after  the  cow  died,  Father  got  a  letter  from  his  brother  Uncle 
Solon  Clement  Grannis  containing  $100.00.  It  was  the  Grandpa  Grannis’ 
estate.  There  never  was  any  money  so  welcome.  We  bought  two  cows  and 
had  $50.00  left. 

When  the  blackberries  were  ripe,  we  picked  five  bushels.  I  had  made 
some  baskets  to  carry  them  in.  Henry  and  I  took  the  oxen  and  drove  down 
to  Weyauwega  and  sold  the  berries  at  the  hotel  for  12  cents  a  quart.  It 
was  a  new  experience  and  we  were  bashful.  But  we  soon  got  over  our  bash¬ 
fulness  and  sold  all  the  berries  in  a  short  time.  We  made  several  trips 
after  that.  The  price  went  down  at  the  end  of  the  season.  When  there  was 
good  picking,  we  could  get  a  bushel  in  a  short  time.  The  next  year  we  did 
the  same.  Everyone  stopped  work  during  the  berry  season.  One  time  father 
took  20  bushels  to  Burling,  20  miles  to  the  south.  There  were  also  plenty 
of  cranberries  in  the  tamarack  marshes  but  we  could  not  use  them  for 
want  of  sugar.  However,  we  picked  some  and  sold  them.  Canning  had  not 
come  into  use  yet.  I  made  a  wooden  pail  and  filled  it  with  blackberries 
for  our  winter  use,  heading  it  up  air-tight.  The  berries  turned  to  vinegar, 
but  we  used  them  just  the  same  for  we  had  no  fruit  and  wanted  some¬ 
thing  sour. 

It  was  surprising  how  quickly  those  Germans  cleared  the  land  and  got  it 
ready  for  cultivation.  For  the  most  part  they  did  the  cultivating  with  a 
hoe  or  mattock.  The  women  worked  at  the  chopping  and  logging  the  same 
as  the  men. 

The  Germans  lost  heavily  in  the  Civil  War  and  would  enlist  only  when 
drafted.  They  all  had  three  years  of  military  training  in  the  old  country  and 
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had  come  to  get  away  from  that  as  well  as  to  have  land  and  homes  of  their 
own.  Bloomfield  was  made  a  solid  German  settlement  because  of  the  number 
of  Germans  coming  and  buying  out  the  others.  Bloomfield  is  now  one  of 
the  richest  farming  towns  in  Wisconsin.  The  heavy  timber  is  gone,  only 
the  woodland  is  left  for  farm  use. 

The  postoffice  was  at  Poy  Sippi,  six  miles  south.  Later  we  got  one  for  our 
town.  Ayers  was  the  postmaster.  It  was  all  right  except  when  we  put  a 
dollar  in  an  envelope  for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  We  never  got  the  paper. 
We  learned  that  we  had  to  mail  our  letter  from  Weyauwega  or  some  other 
postoffice.  That  weekly  newspaper  was  our  only  source  of  news.  It  was  a 
good  paper. 

It  was  then  in  1854  that  the  Republican  Party  was  started,  born  in  a  little 
schoolhouse  in  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  on  the  campus  of  Brockway  College,  now 
Ripon  College.  The  house  is  there  now  with  a  large  tablet  stating  that  in 
that  building  the  Republican  Party  was  born.  Father  had  always  been  a 
Whig  but  in  1852  the  Whig  Party  broke  up  when  General  Winfield  Scott 
was  defeated  by  Franklin  Pierce.  Father  joined  the  new  Republican  Party. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  gave  us  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates  which 
we  all  read.  I  remember  how  we  thought  Lincoln  was  the  best  debater  and 
was  beating  the  "Little  Giant”  as  Douglas  was  called. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  our  community  whenever  Southern  slave 
holders  came  up  and  carried  the  runaway  slaves  back  South. 

Mr.  Walrath,  a  neighbor  was  a  carpenter.  He  framed  the  timber  for 
our  30  x  40  foot  barn.  Father  gave  him  some  long  pine  timber  to  build 
a  barn  for  himself  in  payment  for  this  work.  The  Walraths  filled  the  big 
barn  floor  with  unhusked  ears  of  corn.  They  invited  the  young  folks  to  a 
husking  bee.  After  we  had  cleared  it  ail  up,  we  had  a  supper  of  salt  pork, 
potatoes,  beans,  and  pumpkin  pies.  That  was  a  real  treat  for  we  had  not 
had  any  salt  pork  for  a  long  time.  I  still  remember  how  much  we  enjoyed  it. 
I  liked  the  Walrath  boys  and  we  associated  together.  We  practiced  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  mark  to  see  who  could  hit  the  target.  I  used  to  go  out  in  the 
morning  when  the  black  and  grey  squirrels  came  out  for  their  breakfast. 
They  would  try  to  get  away  by  jumping  from  one  tree  to  another,  but, 
as  soon  as  they  stopped,  I  would  get  them  and  seldom  missed.  I  never 
shot  them  in  the  body  for  that  would  have  spoiled  them  for  eating. 

We  had  now  cleared  50  acres  and  had  cattle  and  one  horse.  We  also  had 
the  tamarack  swamp  drained.  It  is  even  now  a  valuable  part  of  the  farm. 

The  first  two  or  three  years  we  were  in  Bloomfield,  we  had  no  schools 
but  Henry  and  I  took  our  regular  lessons  at  home.  Either  Father  or  Mother 
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heard  us  say  them.  The  third  year,  we  had  enough  scholars  for  a  school. 
The  neighborhood  joined  together  and  built  a  log  school  house  and  hired  a 
teacher  by  private  subscriptions. 

The  first  teacher  was  a  girl  from  Little  River.  She  boarded  with  us.  Most 
of  the  school  pupils  were  young  people.  In  the  school  were  two  Walrath 
boys  and  one  girl,  -  George  who  was  just  my  age,  Adolphus  and  Elizabeth; 
the  two  Barnes  boys  and  a  girl.  The  Sterling  family  who  lived  on  the  Swift 
place  had  one  daughter,  Libbie,  and  Ellen  Castle,  their  niece,  who  had  come 
from  Vermont  to  live  with  them.  There  were  also  the  Barr  children  --  John 
and  Jabez;  Eliza  Nelson;  Rodney  Volvey;  Hannah  and  Addie  Hanks; 
some  smaller  Brooks  children;  Susan  Abee  and  Henrietta  Kritzer,  a  Ger¬ 
man  girl. 

After  that  year,  we  organized  as  a  school  district  and  had  a  school  tax. 
Rodney  Hanks  taught  that  winter.  He  was  the  son  of  a  neighboring  family. 

Then,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  Uncle  Samuel  Ashley  Higbee,  Uncle  Charles 
Higbee  and  Aunt  Helen  Higbee,  my  mother’s  brothers  and  sister,  came  to 
visit  us.  Uncle  Ashley  taught  our  school  that  winter  of  1857-1858.  We 
had  a  very  good  school.  Occasionally  we  had  house  parties.  Nellie  Castle 
had  a  remarkable  clear  round  fine  voice.  Uncle  Samuel  Ashley,  Uncle 
Charles  and  Libbie  Walrath  were  good  singers  too.  We  sang  songs  such 
as  we  had  in  those  days.  I  have  one  song  we  sang,  "Nellie  Gray”,  written 
in  Ellen  Castle’s  handwriting.  Other  songs  were  "Columbia,  Gem  of  the 
Ocean,”  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  "America,”  "Old  Graves  is  Dead, 
That  Good  Old  Man,”  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home.”  They  were  not  set 
to  music  but  that  did  not  matter  because  not  one  of  us  could  read  music. 

Uncle  Charles  Higbee  attended  this  school.  It  was  his  last  school.  He 
had  sailed  seven  years  on  the  ocean  but  had  come  up  the  Mississippi  river 
to  Chicago  and  was  sailing  on  the  Great  Lakes  where  his  sailing  experience 
gave  him  a  position  as  mate  of  a  lumber  schooner.  Later  he  was  captain. 

In  the  spring,  Uncle  Charles  Higbee  married  Addie  Hanks,  one  of  the 
scholars,  a  beautiful  girl.  She  was  a  sister  of  Rodney  Hanks  who  had  taught 
a  year  before. 

Uncle  Charles  Higbee  and  his  wife  went  to  Chicago  to  live.  They  took 
Aunt  Helen,  mother’s  sister,  with  them.  They  kept  a  hotel  for  awhile, 
the  Claremont  House  named  from  our  old  town  in  New  Hampshire.  But 
it  did  not  pay.  So  the  following  spring,  Uncle  Charles  went  sailing  again. 
A  year  later,  Addie,  his  wife  died. 
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V. 


College  —  Then  on  to  Minnesota 


In  1859  I  was  20  years  old.  In  September,  Father  fitted  me  out  and 
drove  me  down  to  Ripon,  40  miles  away,  and  placed  me  in  what  was  called 
Brockway  College,  now  Ripon  College. 

That  was  some  change  from  the  woods  of  the  Indian  lands.  On  Friday, 
when  the  people  of  the  town  were  invited,  and  I  had  to  speak  pieces,  I 
thought  I  could  not  talk.  But  I  found  that  there  was  no  way  to  get  excused 
from  it  and  went  to  work  to  do  the  best  I  could.  The  principal,  Mr.  Bailey, 
helped  me  a  great  deal  by  coaching  after  school.  Before  the  term  was  over, 
I  had  gained  confidence.  Chase,  who  was  one  of  the  best  students  there, 
said  I  did  well. 

I  attended  that  term,  but,  as  some  of  the  students  were  going  out  to 
teach,  I  thought  that  I  would  try  for  a  school.  So,  on  a  Saturday,  I  went 
out  eight  miles  and  found  a  school  at  Rosendale  which  had  no  teacher. 

Some  people  thought  I  could  not  get  a  certificate.  I  looked  so  young 
and  "green.”  Moreover,  the  new  superintendent  was  very  strict  and  hard 
in  examinations.  I  did  not  fear  that  though. 

That  night  I  stayed  with  a  Mr.  Granger,  an  old  acquaintance  from 
Bloomfield  who  lived  near  the  superintendent.  In  the  morning,  I  went 
to  the  superintendent.  He  did  give  me  a  thorough  examination.  He  asked 
questions  about  geography  -  how  many  degrees  in  a  circle  of  latitude  and 
longitude;  how  many  degrees  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  that  and  with  arithmetic  which  was  easy  for  me.  Algebra 
he  did  not  test. 

Then  he  told  me  to  write  out  my  certificate  from  a  form  so  that  he  could 
see  my  handwriting.  For  grammar,  he  had  me  parse  grammatically  the  words 
of  the  certificate.  I  came  to  a  sentence  where  I  hesitated  about  the  case. 
Then  it  came  to  me.  I  repeated  the  rule,  "Intransitive  and  passive  verbs 
have  the  same  case  after  them  as  before  them  when  both  words  refer  to 
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the  same  person  or  thing.”  That  satisfied  the  superintendent.  I  got  my  cer¬ 
tificate,  went  over  and  engaged  the  school. 

It  was  a  large  four-month  school  of  60  scholars  with  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  45.  I  was  to  have  $21  per  month --good  wages  for  that  time.  I 
paid  $1.50  per  week  for  board  and  chopped  wood,  evenings,  for  my  wash¬ 
ing.  When  I  got  through,  I  had  $60  to  take  home.  I  felt  very  rich. 

It  kept  me  busy  to  get  through  so  many  classes  but  I  enjoyed  the  work, 
especially  the  older  scholars  who  were  ambitious  to  learn.  I  had  one  German 
boy  who  could  not  speak  English.  He  could  repeat  the  alphabet  but  did  not 
know  one  letter  from  another.  The  only  way  I  could  teach  him  his  alphabet, 
was  to  cut  out  letters  and  tell  him  what  they  were.  He  soon  learned  them 
and  was  much  pleased.  Before  the  term  was  out,  he  could  read.  The  last 
day  of  the  school,  one  of  the  older  girls  told  me  she  never  learned  so  fast 
before.  That  did  me  a  lot  of  good.  I  hoped  I  had  helped  others  in  that 
school.  I  think  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  teach  young  minds  and  see  them 
develop.  A  teacher  who  is  not  interested  in  his  scholars  should  not  teach. 

While  I  was  teaching  at  Rosendale,  1859-60,  a  United  Brethren  preacher 
come  to  Bloomfield  and  formed  a  United  Brethren  church.  There  had  been 
no  preaching  in  English  before  that,  although  the  Germans  had  a  regular 
minister  at  that  time.  Most  of  them  were  Lutherans,  but  some  were  Catho¬ 
lics.  We  used  to  attend  their  meetings  sometimes,  and,  although  we  could 
not  understand  the  preaching,  we  could  join  in  the  singing.  On  our  trip 
back  there  in  1924,  we  saw  only  one  old  woman,  Mrs.  Bauer,  who  remem¬ 
bered  my  Father. 

I  went  to  Ripon,  saw  Mr.  Bailey,  the  principal  of  the  College  and  made 
arrangements  to  begin  the  spring  and  summer  terms.  The  railway  went  to 
Berlin,  twelve  miles.  Then  I  had  to  walk  20  miles  to  get  home.  I  was 
glad  to  see  home  again  although  I  had  never  been  homesick.  When  I  passed 
through  Poy  Sippi,  I  called  upon  the  Congregational  minister,  Rev.  Everdell. 
His  son  Lyman  was  to  attend  Brockway  College,  now  Ripon,  and  I  made 
plans  to  room  with  him. 

When  I  got  home,  I  found  that  Louis  Schroll,  a  young  German  who  had 
taught  a  German  school  in  Bloomfield  the  past  winter,  was  going  to  Vernon 
Center  in  Minnesota.  I  decided  to  go  with  him.  Elisha  Parks,  his  brother 
Milton,  Uncle  Samuel  Ashley  Higbee  and  his  sister,  Aunt  Emily  Higbee, 
were  then  in  Vernon  Center. 

Father  gave  me  the  oxen  to  put  with  those  Louis  was  taking.  He  had  a 
wagon  for  which  we  made  a  cover  of  siding  and  painted  it  red.  Then  we 
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started  for  the  West.  His  oxen  were  mates  and  spry  but  mine  were  just  as 
spry. 

Louis  Schroll  and  I  were  on  the  road  three  weeks  enroute  to  Vernon 
Center.  When  we  left  Bloomfield,  Rev.  Everdell  wanted  me  to  collect 
some  money  for  him  from  a  man  who  lived  off  the  road  six  miles.  I  left 
the  teams  to  go  on,  but  could  not  find  the  man  until  near  night.  When 
I  saw  his  shantie,  I  knew  there  was  not  much  chance  of  collecting  money. 
He  promised  to  pay  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Then  I  started  out  to  catch  up  with  the  teams.  I  stayed  with  a  farmer 
all  night,  got  up  at  four  o’clock,  had  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  and  started 
to  overtake  the  teams  of  oxen.  I  made  15  miles  in  about  four  hours  and 
finally  saw  the  oxen  and  the  red  wagon  just  going  into  Sparta,  Wisconsin. 
I  remember  how  good  that  red  wagon  looked.  For  the  next  day,  I  rode  and 
let  Schroll  do  the  driving. 

When  we  got  to  Minnesota,  there  were  no  roads  or  bridges,  only  a  trail 
of  a  wagon  track  and  at  last,  not  even  that.  But  our  two  teams  of  oxen 
pulled  out  of  the  steep  river  banks  and  through  the  sloughs. 

On  May  5,  1860,  we  drove  over  the  prairie  into  Vernon  Township.  There 
I  shot  a  prairie  chicken  by  a  claim  shanty.  It  was  on  the  land  on  which  I 
settled  later  and  the  place  where  my  daughters  Mary,  Esther,  Alice  and 
Estelle  were  born. 

About  five  o’clock,  we  came  to  Vernon  Village.  It  consisted  of  the 
hotel,  sawmill,  a  small  store,  and  a  half-dozen  houses.  As  we  drove  down 
the  main  street,  the  Smith  girls  were  out  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  to  see 
the  newcomers  with  their  odd  rig  of  the  red-covered  wagon  and  the  two 
yoke  of  oxen. 

We  inquired  for  Uncle  Samuel  Ashley  Higbee.  Then  we  started  off 
to  his  place,  reaching  there  about  sundown.  I  made  arrangements  to  live 
with  Uncle  Ashley  and  work  for  my  board.  And  so  started  a  new  life  for 
me  in  Minnesota. 

The  village  of  Vernon  Center  was  started  and  laid  out  by  Colonel  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Smith,  Ben  McCracken,  and  M.  B.  Haynes  in  the  year  of  1856. 
They  came  from  Ohio.  Haynes  and  Benjamin  McCracken  from  Oberlin 
and  Smith  from  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.  They  named  the  town  after  Mount 
Vernon.  Smith  and  Haynes  built  a  large  saw-mill;  McCracken  built  a  log 
house  and  log  blacksmith  shop  on  the  north  side  of  the  Blue  Earth  river. 
Smith  also  built  a  log  house.  These  were  the  first  buildings. 

After  the  saw-mill  was  built,  however,  frame  houses  were  started.  Smith 
built  a  large  two-story  hotel  in  1858.  Two  brothers,  Hosea  and  Louis  True 
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built  a  house  and  copper  shop.  M.  B.  Haynes  built  a  house  and  brought 
his  new  wife  from  Oberlin.  A.  M.  Kendall  built  a  house.  Two  men  by  the 
names  of  Henderson  and  Carruthers  built  houses.  Both  men  and  their 
families  (except  Mrs.  Henderson)  were  killed  by  Indians  at  Beaver  Falls 
in  the  big  Indian  massacre  of  1862. 

Mrs.  Henderson  was  the  first  school  teacher  in  Vernon.  Her  brother  Dr. 
A.  C.  Jacobs  lived  at  Elmore,  Minnesota. 

In  Vernon  the  two  small  stores  were  without  goods  in  them  as  far  as  I 
can  remember.  These  and  a  small  unfinished  school  building  were  the  only 
buildings  that  I  remember  being  there  when  I  came. 

A  bridge  had  been  built  over  the  Blue  Earth  river.  There  was  also  another 
bridge  two  miles  up  the  river  at  Montevideo  ~  a  rival  town.  But  it  soon 
died.  Both  bridges  went  out  in  the  spring  flood  of  1862. 

In  Vernon  there  were  Methodists,  United  Brethren,  Baptists,  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  Universalists.  Eventually  the  different  groups  settled  down 
to  Methodists  and  Baptists.  Later  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  church  were 
built  in  the  new  town  by  the  railway  station.  When  I  came,  there  was  a 
Methodist  preacher  by  the  name  of  B.  Y.  Coffin  who  had  organized  a  "class” 
the  previous  winter. 

In  my  boyhood  days  in  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  Methodists  were 
not  thought  much  of.  Our  Episcopalian  people  did  not  know  much  about 
them  --  only  that  they  were  called  "ranting  Methodists.”  But  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  George  Robinson  used  to  work  for  Father  and  always  had 
a  Testament  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a  model,  industrious  young  man  and 
Father  liked  him  in  spite  of  his  Methodism.  The  Robinsons  lived  in  a  part 
of  Grandmother  Higbee’s  house.  Grandmother  never  charged  them  rent 
since  they  were  very  poor.  Robinson  rented  about  two  acres  from  Father 
and  raised  enough  corn  to  give  them  plenty  to  eat.  The  father  was  dead 
and  George  was  the  oldest  boy.  George  and  family  afterwards  went  to 
Lowell,  Massachusetts;  worked  in  the  cotton  mills;  and  was  promoted  to 
take  charge  of  the  mill.  When  Aunt  Helen  Higbee,  my  mother’s  sister,  went 
there,  he  was  very  kind  to  her  and  gave  her  a  good  position  in  the  mill. 
Through  his  influence  Aunt  Helen  was  converted. 

Another  event  that  gave  Father  some  idea  of  Methodists  occurred  when 
a  Methodist  neighbor  was  sick.  Father  watched  with  him  the  night  he  died. 
I  remember  when  Father  came  home  he  said  he  never  saw  a  man  die  so 
happily.  It  was  a  revelation  to  Father  and  I  never  heard  him  speak  lightly 
of  Methodists  again. 

When  we  bid  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Grannis  goodbye  back  in  Clare- 
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mont  in  1853,  Grandma  said  to  Father,  "I  want  you  to  take  the  boys  to 
church.  You  may  not  have  an  Episcopal  church  but  take  them  to  some 
church,”  which  was  a  great  deal  for  an  Episcopalian  to  say.  Father  and 
Mother  kept  her  request.  At  Green  Lake  we  had  an  Episcopal  church  near 
our  house,  built  by  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  a  neighbor.  She  was  the  sister  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  had  all  of  Cooper’s  novels,  which  we  read. 

There  were  no  organized  Episcopalians  at  Vernon  Center,  so,  with  friendly 
recollections  of  Methodists  at  Claremont,  I  found  it  natural  to  become  a 
Methodist  and  be  active  in  the  church.  When  my  parents  came,  they  at¬ 
tended  too  and  Mother  taught  a  Sunday  School  class  for  years.  But  Father 
and  Mother  never  joined  any  other  church  than  their  own.  When  an 
Episcopal  church  was  built  at  Mankato,  they  donated  some  money.  Later 
when  we  lived  there,  they  became  members. 
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VI. 


Early  Years  in  Minnesota 


Uncle  Samuel  Ashley  Higbee,  with  whom  I  stayed  as  I  started  the 
Vernon  Center  chapter  of  my  life,  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  timber  as  the 
road  turned  to  go  to  Willow  Creek.  Four  miles  beyond  and  three  miles 
northwest  was  Uncle  Elisha  Parks’,  father’s  old  friend,  farm.  Nearby  were 
the  Porter  boys  -  Miles  and  John.  The  Porters  and  the  Parks  were  among 
the  first  settlers  in  Vernon.  There  was  only  one  house  between  us  and 
the  Porters  where  the  Read  family  lived.  West  of  the  Porters  were  no 
houses,  all  just  a  prairie  without  a  tree  to  break  the  view. 

Mr.  Parks’  wife  died  in  1859,  leaving  a  family  of  four  girls.  Ellen  the 
oldest  had  to  be  a  mother  to  the  younger  children.  Later,  Ellen  married 
John  Porter  and  had  a  family  of  three  boys  --  Milton,  Charles,  Miles,  and 
a  daughter  Stella. 

My  Aunt  Helen  Higbee,  mother’s  sister,  was  Mr.  Elisha  Parks’  second 
wife.  The  children  of  Ellen  Parks  Porter  looked  upon  Aunt  Helen  as 
their  grandmother.  Mr.  Parks’  brother,  Milton,  was  unmarried  and  lived 
with  the  Parks’.  He  was  my  ideal  of  a  fine  young  man.  He  had  a  good 
education.  I  liked  the  Porter  boys,  but  they  were  not  as  refined  as  Milton 
Parks. 

One  day  Mr.  Parks  came  down  and  wanted  me  to  go  up  and  show  them 
how  to  stack  their  wheat.  They  had  a  stack  built  up  as  high  as  they  could 
pitch  but  had  not  drawn  it  in,  to  top  it  off.  I  threw  off  about  a  load,  drew 
the  bundles  in,  and  then  topped  them. 

After  Mr.  Parks’  death,  Aunt  Helen  came  to  live  with  us.  Later,  she 
married  Mr.  John  Graves  who  lived  in  old- town  Vernon.  He  did  not  live 
long.  She  then  returned  to  be  with  us  until  she  died.  We  all  thought  so 
much  of  her.  I  remember  Mamma  said,  "She  was  a  good  auntie.”  She  was 
so  happy  with  us  and  she  worshipped  our  baby  boy  Sumner.  He  was  about 
four  years  old  when  she  died. 
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The  winter  of  1860  and  1861,  I  lived  with  Aunt  Emily  Higbee  while 
Uncle  Samuel  Ashley  Higbee  went  back  to  Bloomfield,  Wisconsin,  and 
taught  that  school  again.  We  lived  in  a  log  house  of  two  rooms.  I  banked 
it  up  on  the  north  side  to  the  eaves  with  sod  and  covered  the  roof  with 
sod.  It  was  a  very  crudely  built  house  --  no  boards  on  the  roof  and  only 
small  poles  to  which  the  shingles  were  nailed.  Aunt  Emily  had  plenty  of 
sheets  and  lined  the  house  with  them  clear  up  to  the  peak  of  the  roof.  It 
was  a  very  different  house  than  it  appeared  on  the  outside.  We  had  a 
pleasant  winter. 

The  Smith  young  people  were  very  sociable,  the  Porter  boys  and  Milton 
Parks  came  occasionally,  so  that  it  was  not  lonesome  as  it  might  have  been. 
One  night  the  Smith  young  people  wished  to  go  to  the  Parks  place  which 
was  four  miles  from  Vernon.  There  was  only  one  house  between.  It  was 
a  cold  night.  There  had  been  a  severe  blizzard,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
a  road.  I  said  it  was  too  cold  to  go,  but  the  girls  said  they  could  stand  it 
and  came  with  a  long  sled  and  an  ox  team.  I  declared  if  they  could,  I  could. 

Then  we  started  out.  The  snow  was  packed  so  hard  by  the  blizzard 
that  we  drove  on  top  of  it  without  breaking  through.  Before  the  four 
miles  were  reached,  the  girls  were  getting  cold.  In  the  starlight  night,  I 
walked  ahead,  Jack  Smith  drove  the  oxen.  At  last  I  saw  the  Parks  fence. 
If  we  had  gone  any  further  north,  we  would  have  missed  it  and  have  been 
lost.  When  we  got  to  the  Parks  house,  we  found  only  the  Parks  girls  and 
Mr.  Parks.  The  Porter  boys  had  not  come  on  account  of  the  cold.  Milton 
Parks  had  gone  to  the  Blue  Earth  timber  for  a  load  of  wood.  When  he  came 
to  our  house,  he  had  stopped,  not  daring  to  drive  out  on  the  prairie.  We  stay¬ 
ed  at  the  Parks  until  daylight,  got  home  all  right,  but  found  Milton  very 
anxious  about  us. 

One  of  the  girls,  Charlotte  Lybrand,  was  a  niece  of  Colonel  Smith.  She 
was  very  pretty  with  curls  hanging  down  to  her  shoulders.  My  aunt  thought 
she  was  just  right  for  me.  I  took  her  two  times  to  Winnebago  to  parties 
at  the  home  of  Smith’s  son-in-law,  who  was  an  attorney.  When  the  Indian 
massacre  came  and  we  all  fled  east,  as  I  will  tell  later,  Charlotte  went  on 
to  Ohio  with  the  Smith  family.  I  bid  her  good-bye  at  Wilton  and  never 
heard  from  her  again. 

Later  on  Mrs.  Smith  in  Mankato  said  to  me,  "You  used  to  like  Charlotte 
Lybrand?”  "Yes,”  I  replied,  "and  if  she  had  not  run  away  to  Ohio,  I 
might  have  married  her.”  Mrs.  Smith  then  told  me  that  Charlotte  had 
married,  had  had  three  children,  and  had  died.  That  was  the  first  I  had 
heard  about  her.  It  had  been  a  question  as  to  whether  I  should  ask  her  to 
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write  to  me.  But,  as  she  was  going  away  and  I  was  so  young,  I  thought 
I  had  better  not  tie  myself  to  her  in  any  way  so  long  before  I  was  ready  to 
marry. 

That  fall,  I  went  to  work  for  a  month  for  William  Post.  He  lived  on 
the  farm  which  was  later  the  "Sowers”  place.  He  owned  a  threshing  machine 
and  threshed  for  others.  I  had  to  milk  several  cows,  cut  wood,  dig  potatoes, 
and  do  other  work.  The  cattle  ran  at  large,  and,  sometimes,  it  would  be 
late  at  night  before  I  could  find  them,  miles  away.  Every  farmer  had 
a  special  bell  for  their  cattle.  We  knew  our  cattle  by  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

One  night,  we  were  awakened  by  a  chicken  squawking  under  the  outside 
kitchen.  We  saw  a  skunk  had  the  chicken.  Mr.  Post  handed  me  the  gun 
and  asked  me  to  shoot  the  skunk.  I  protested  but  Mr.  Post  insisted.  So  I 
killed  the  skunk.  It  was  awful!  We  had  to  bank  under  the  kitchen  with 
earth,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  we  got  rid  of  what  the  skunk  had 
left  as  his  dying  bequest. 

The  Posts  were  very  fine  people.  Mr.  Post  had  been  a  merchant  in  Sparta, 
Wisconsin,  but  the  hard  times  of  1857  caused  his  failure  as  it  did  that  of 
many  others.  He  came  to  Vernon  to  make  a  new  start.  They  were  staunch 
Baptists  and  gave  me  a  book  to  read  "Ten  days  in  search  of  a  church”.  I 
could  not  be  a  Baptist  for  the  belief  that  one  church  had  all  the  truth 
seemed  too  narrow  a  point-of-view.  I  stayed  with  the  Posts  six  weeks  and 
earned  $10  but  I  never  wanted  such  a  job  again.  I  always  have  had  a  very 
kindly  remembrance  of  that  fine  Christian  family. 

Soon  after,  I  went  again  to  live  with  Uncle  Samuel  Ashley  Higbee. 
Uncle  Ashley  had  rented  the  Goodsell  place  (known  afterwards  as  the 
Francis  place) .  I  helped  him  do  the  farm  work  and  also  rented  ten  acres 
of  John  Darling  and  planted  it  with  corn.  I  raised  a  good  crop  but  could 
get  very  little  money  for  it. 

Mr.  Barnes  and  I  worked  together  building  a  great  deal.  He  had  come  to 
St.  Anthony  (now  Minneapolis)  first;  and  had  $2,000  in  gold.  He  had  lost 
everything  in  a  partnership  in  a  hardware  store.  He  came  to  Vernon 
with  nothing  and  lived  in  a  shack  with  his  wife  and  two  boys  --  William  and 
Bert.  His  clothes  were  patched  until  you  could  scarcely  see  the  original.  But 
afterwards,  he  and  his  family  became  well-off. 

That  spring,  a  family  by  the  name  of  Wagner  came  from  Canada  and 
bought  the  160  acres  north  of  the  Francis  place.  They  boarded  with  Uncle 
Ashley  until  their  house  was  built.  Mr.  Barnes  and  I  built  the  house,  working 
for  75  cents  per  day.  That  was  good  wages  for  that  time.  Most  everyone 
was  living  on  corn  meal. 
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When  we  talked  about  hard  times,  Mr.  Wagner  said,  "Oh,  that  is  noth¬ 
ing.  Why  in  Canada  there  are  people  who  live  on  point  and  potato.”  We 
wanted  to  know  what  that  was.  He  told  of  some  French  Canucks  who  would 
hang  a  herring  over  the  table  and  each  one  would  reach  up  and  rub  his 
potato  on  the  herring.  When  the  herring  was  worn  out,  they  pointed  to 
the  place  where  the  herring  had  been. 

That  winter  Ira  Winter  died.  Chriss  Brown  and  I  were  with  him  when 
he  died.  I  was  also  with  another  young  man  who  died  that  spring,  Henry 
Eldridge.  I  had  thought  I  could  not  handle  a  corpse  but  I  never  had  any 
dread  of  a  dead  person  after  these  two  experiences. 

There  was  one  family  living  near  Uncle  Parks’  by  the  name  of  Perkins. 
They  had  been  shoemakers  in  the  east.  There  were  two  boys  -  Ao  and 
Tom.  They  were  very  poor,  but  held  onto  their  land  until  it  was  valuable. 
Their  clothes  were  a  wonder  of  patches  but  the  mother  did  her  best  and 
kept  them  neat.  They  afterwards  had  a  store  in  Vernon  Village.  They  be¬ 
gan  in  a  small  way  but  increased  their  stock  as  they  were  able  and  became 
well-to-do. 

One  day  while  I  was  living  with  Uncle  Ashley,  I  took  Louis  Schroll’s 
oxen  and  mine  with  a  breaking  plow  in  a  wagon.  I  stood  in  the  wagon 
and  started  down  the  old  Vernon  Hill.  Schroll’s  oxen  started  to  run  away. 
I  said  "Whoa.”  My  oxen  obeyed,  holding  back,  but  the  front  team  pulled 
them  along.  My  ox,  Broad,  trying  to  hold  back,  fell  down  striking  his 
horn  in  the  ground  and  breaking  it  off.  His  body  swung  around  and 
stopped  the  team.  But  he  was  choking  to  death.  I  could  not  loosen  the 
bow  but  I  took  my  axe  and  chopped  the  bow  in  two,  thus  relieving  him.  I 
had  the  Carpenter  folks  who  lived  near,  do  up  his  head  with  tar.  Then 
I  went  over  with  Schroll’s  team  to  break  one-half  acre  on  a  piece  of  120 
acres,  lying  southeast  of  Father’s  place,  about  a  mile.  We  secured  the  land 
afterwards  but  it  turned  out  to  be  railroad  land  instead  of  government 
land  so  we  had  to  buy  it  from  the  railroad  at  $2.50  per  acre.  Father  pur¬ 
chased  it  for  Charley  as  part  of  his  plan  for  every  one  of  his  boys  to  have 
a  farm. 

Mrs.  Darling  and  Aunt  Emily  wanted  to  go  to  Mankato.  I  went  to  drive 
the  horse  team.  We  started  out  facing  a  northwest  wind.  It  got  so  bad 
that  finally  the  horses  could  not  face  the  wind  and  would  turn  around  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do.  We  turned  back  before  we  got  to  Garden  City.  It 
was  well  since  the  storm  increased  to  a  blizzard. 

That  fall,  1863,  another  family  by  the  name  of  Betts  came  and  bought 
what  was  afterwards  the  "Bookwalter”  place.  It  joined  the  town  on  the 
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south.  When  Mrs.  Betts  saw  the  town  of  Vernon  she  said  it  reminded  her 
of  a  story.  "A  man  asked  another  man  if  he  saw  a  crow  sitting  on  a  limb 
of  a  tree.”  He  said  "No.”  "Well,”  said  the  other  man,  "isn’t  it  a  fine  place 
for  a  crow?”  Vernon  Center  was  the  most  beautiful  site  on  the  Blue 
Earth  river  but  there  was  not  much  of  a  town,  then. 

About  this  time,  Henry  and  Elijah  Case  came  from  Maine.  They  settled 
in  Shelby,  just  across  the  line  from  Vernon.  Elijah  was  an  artist.  He  was 
seen  wandering  around  the  country  painting  scenery.  He  also  painted  por¬ 
traits  that  were  very  good.  He  might  have  been  noted  but  he  lived  a  very 
quiet  life  unknown  to  the  world.  Henry  opened  up  a  fine  farm.  His  girl 
came  from  Maine  as  far  as  she  could  by  rail  to  Rochester.  Henry  took 
his  ox  team  and  lumber  wagon  and  brought  his  bride  to  his  log-house  home. 
He  afterwards  built  a  fine  house.  They  attended  our  church  in  Vernon. 
Mrs.  Case  sang  in  the  choir.  After  her  death,  Henry  moved  to  Mankato 
where  his  niece  kept  house  for  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  97. 

On  Christmas  eve  of  1860,  I  attended  a  party  at  the  Smith  Hotel.  Smith’s 
son-in-law,  Andrew  C.  Dun  and  wife  from  Winnebago  were  there.  A 
young  man,  Jeff  Stokes,  a  clerk  in  the  government  employ  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  home  on  a  visit.  Phoebe  Haynes,  Mr.  Haynes’  sister  from 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  had  come.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Musical  Con¬ 
servatory.  There  were  also  all  the  Smith  boys  and  girls.  At  that  time  there 
were  rumors  of  the  Southern  states  seceding  and  talk  of  war.  Lincoln  had 
just  been  elected  President.  It  was  at  his  election  that  I  first  voted. 

We  had  some  songs  from  Phoebe  Haynes.  Then  Dun  sang  Dixie.  It 
was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  heard  it  and  it  sounded  so  mournful  and 
solemn.  Dun  was  a  fine  singer  and  could  sing  with  expression.  His  song 
seemed  a  prelude  to  the  great  events  coming  up.  Then  the  talk  drifted  to 
the  war  again.  I  remember  someone  remarked  that  if  there  was  a  war 
it  wouldn’t  last  long.  But  Jeff  Stokes  said,  "We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  long 
and  bloody  war.”  He  had  seen  signs  in  Washington. 

How  fast  things  moved  from  that  Christmas  night  toward  the  great 
conflict  which  took  one  from  every  family  North  and  South. 

That  spring,  1861,  Uncle  Samuel  Ashley  Higbee  walked  300  miles  back 
to  Bloomfield  where  he  had  taught  school.  He  settled  up  his  business  and 
then  went  back  east  to  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 

Aunt  Emily  Higbee  married  Calvin  Ward. 

I  moved  to  Vernon  Village,  into  the  Jack  Smith  store  building.  About 
the  last  of  May,  1861,  Father  and  the  family  came  to  Vernon  from  Wis- 
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consin.  We  all  stayed  there  in  the  store  building  until  the  house  was  built. 

Father  had  sold  off  everything  except  the  cattle  and  had  rented  the 
Bloomfield  farm  to  Carl  Bolter  who  afterwards  bought  it.  Uncle  Samuel 
Ashley  Higbee,  who  had  come  before  him  in  the  spring  of  1859,  had 
bought  160  acres  a  mile  south  and  east  of  Vernon  Village.  Father  bought 
80  acres  of  this  160  acres  and  later  bought  the  other  80.  After  the  death 
of  my  Father  and  Mother,  my  brother  Frank  had  this  farm.  Now  since 
Frank’s  death,  his  son  Russell  and  his  wife  have  it,  so  that  it  has  been 
kept  in  the  family. 

At  the  time,  when  the  war  was  coming  on,  banks  were  secured  by  Southern 
bonds.  They  were  failing  and  perhaps  paying  only  50  cents  on  a  dollar.  So 
father  had  put  most  of  his  money  into  cattle.  They  drove  out  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  16  head  besides  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  horse  team.  On  the  way, 
at  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  they  bought  a  cook  stove  and  shipped  it  with 
some  of  their  goods  by  river  boat  to  Mankato.  They  arrived  about  the 
last  day  of  May. 

One  Sunday  morning,  after  the  folks  arrived  in  Vernon,  Henry  and  I 
went  down  back  of  the  Haynes  house  to  swim.  Here  the  river  makes  a 
sharp  bend,  the  water  foams  an  eddy  and  is  deep.  I  could  swim  some  but 
Brother  Henry  was  learning.  As  I  came  out,  he  called  to  me  and  said 
the  current  was  taking  him  out  into  the  deep  water.  I  rushed  in,  put  an  arm 
around  him,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  bring  him  in.  I  told  him  not 
to  struggle  for  then  we  would  both  be  drowned.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
answer,  "I  won’t.” 

We  treaded  water  going  under  several  times.  When  I  went  under  I 
would  push  Henry  up.  At  last,  I  noticed  we  were  out  of  the  eddy  and 
going  down  stream.  I  told  Henry  we  would  soon  touch  bottom.  When  we 
got  out,  we  lay  on  the  bank  quite  a  while  resting.  We  were  completely 
exhausted. 

I  had  bought  some  lumber  of  Horton  W.  Nelson  with  which  to  build 
the  home  for  the  family.  We  got  to  work  immediately.  The  house  is  still 
standing,  but  not  in  use,  1929.  It  was  16  x  24  with  chambers  and  a  kitchen 
and  a  dining-room  on  the  side.  Out  from  that  was  a  woodshed. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  some  land  broken  up  for  the  next  year’s  crop. 
We  had  10  acres  on  Uncle  Ashley’s  80  which  was  broken  for  crops  of 
wheat.  We  rented  a  piece  nearby  for  corn  and  had  all  the  grain  we  needed 
for  our  own  use.  We  also  broke  up  quite  a  lot  of  prairie  sod  for  next  year’s 
crop.  Then  we  cut  hay  for  the  winter  stock.  Henry,  Father,  and  I  could 
cut  a  wide  swath,  mowing  in  perfect  rhythm  with  scythes. 
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Henry  was  then  able  to  do  a  man’s  work  at  anything.  This  was  the  last 
time  we  cut  hay  with  scythes  and  the  last  year  we  cut  our  grain  with 
cradles.  Mr.  Post,  our  neighbor,  bought  a  J.  P.  Manny  reaper  and  mower 
combined  and  we  hired  him  to  cut  our  grain  and  hay. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  we  built  a  straw  shed  for  the  cattle,  and  had  500 
bushels  of  Swedish  turnips  or  rutabagas.  They  were  very  good  and  sweet. 
We  covered  them  with  straw  and  had  an  opening  to  the  stables  so  we 
could  feed  them  to  the  cattle  all  winter.  Our  cattle  grew  and  fattened  on 
those  turnips.  It  was  a  cold  winter  and  we  had  three  feet  of  snow.  When 
the  big  snow  came,  Post  was  in  Mankato.  We  knew  that  the  boys  and 
mother  were  alone.  So,  in  the  morning,  I  went  over  to  help  them  feed  the 
stock.  Much  of  the  way  I  had  to  crawl  over  the  snow.  It  was  a  day  or  two 
before  Post  could  get  home. 

One  Saturday,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Henry  and  I  broke  a  road  with  our 
ox  team,  three  miles  to  our  timber.  We  wished  to  tap  the  maple  trees  for  sap. 
It  took  us  all  day  to  get  through  and  back.  On  Monday  morning,  we  carried 
over  some  provisions,  bedding,  and  tools. 

John  Darling  and  Noble  Root  had  a  sugar  camp  below  us,  on  the  river 
bottom.  It  was  only  a  half-face  camp,  open  on  one  side  but  we  were  glad 
to  sleep  with  them  until  we  could  built  a  log  camp  of  our  own. 

Then  we  worked  hard  to  get  sap  troughs  made.  We  wanted  to  be  ready 
for  the  first  run  of  sap.  We  would  cut  a  piece  of  basswood  two  feet  long, 
split  it  into  halves,  hew  out  the  center  with  an  adze,  then  turn  the  troughs 
over  a  fire  and  burn  the  inside  so  that  the  sap  would  not  sink  into  the  wood 
and  taste  of  basswood.  We  made  125  of  these  troughs. 

From  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  about  eight  feet  long,  we  made  a  pan  with 
wooden  sides  to  use  in  boiling  the  sap.  We  also  had  a  big  iron  kettle,  called 
a  caldron.  We  set  the  pan  and  kettle  back  into  the  bank.  Finally,  we  made  a 
big  twelve-foot  long  trough  to  hold  the  sap  as  we  gathered  it. 

We  placed  a  barrel  with  a  funnel  at  the  top  of  the  bung  hole,  on  our 
bobsled.  This  funnel  was  made  of  a  sap  trough  with  a  spout  in  the  center 
running  into  the  bung  hole.  We  could  drive  to  most  of  the  trees  with 
the  ox  team  to  gather  the  sap.  From  those  we  could  not  reach,  we  gathered 
the  sap  in  two  pails  hung  on  each  end  of  a  sap-yoke  which  went  over  our 
shoulders. 

By  Saturday  night  we  had  most  of  the  preparatory  work  done.  When  we 
drove  home  that  night,  instead  of  three  feet  of  snow,  there  was  about  10 
inches  of  water  and  snow  all  over  the  prairie.  Monday,  again,  we  went 
back  with  a  week’s  supply  of  provisions. 
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It  took  us  all  day  to  tap  the  maple  trees  and  put  in  the  sumac  sprouts. 
We  had  previously  punched  out  the  pith  from  these  spouts,  thus  making 
holes  through  which  the  sap  might  run.  Business  came  on  fast.  There  was  a 
good  run  that  year,  as  always,  when  there  were  deep  snows  and  freezes,  at 
night,  and  thaws,  day-time.  We  had  all  we  could  do  to  boil  the  sap  down  as 
fast  as  it  came,  working  late,  nights. 

One  morning,  before  daylight,  we  heard  a  hollering  in  the  Darling  and 
Root  camp  below  us,  on  the  bottom  land.  There  had  been  a  very  deep, 
wet  snow  and  it  had  all  gone  off  at  once,  raising  the  river  higher  than 
it  had  been  before.  When  we  leaned  over  the  bank,  we  saw  the  over-flowed 
land  below  and  knew  what  the  hollering  meant.  The  men  got  away  but 
the  river  water  took  their  shack. 

We  made  350  pounds  of  maple  sugar  that  spring  of  1862.  We  invited 
the  Smith  young  people  to  a  sugar  party.  They  came,  bringing  plenty  of 
biscuits  and  doughnuts,  made  without  sweetening.  Everyone  had  a  good 
time. 

We  had  broken  up  a  large  field  for  the  spring  crops.  Uncle  Samuel  Ash¬ 
ley  Higbee  offered  Father  his  80  acres  for  $500;  and  since  Father  had  just 
sold  the  Bloomfield,  Wisconsin,  farm  for  that  much  in  cash,  he  bought 
the  Ashley  farm. 

Soon  after  Father’s  folks  left  Bloomfield,  a  boy  was  stolen  by  the  Indians. 
The  family  lived  near  us  on  Wolf  river.  This  boy  went  with  an  older  brother 
to  drive  the  cows  across  the  river  where  they  pastured.  The  older  brother 
told  the  younger  brother  to  sit  on  a  log  while  he  drove  the  cows  across 
the  river.  When  he  came  back  the  boy  was  gone.  They  could  not  find  him, 
but  they  found  his  hat  in  the  river.  They  concluded  he  was  drowned. 
Some  years  after  when  the  older  brother  was  grown  up  and  running  a  saw 
mill  on  the  Wolf  River,  an  Indian  came  and  wanted  to  work  for  him.  The 
Indian  declared  that  he  was  the  brother  whom  the  Indians  had  stolen, 
covered  with  a  sack  and  carried  off.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Sioux. 
The  older  brother  sent  for  the  mother  who  identified  the  younger  brother 
by  a  birth  mark.  Later,  he  lectured  on  his  life  with  the  Indians. 

The  McCormick  reaper  had  been  invented.  A  man  with  a  rake  the 
length  of  the  platform  and  a  slanting  handle,  drew  the  grain  off  into 
bundles.  The  J.  H.  and  J.  B.  Manny  reaper  was  the  same  except  that  the 
grain  was  taken  off  with  a  fork,  made  to  fit  the  platform.  But  it  tangled 
the  grain  more. 

These  two  reapers  cut  the  grain  for  the  neighborhood  for  two  or  three 
years.  At  last,  Father  and  I  went  to  Mankato  to  buy  a  reaper.  We  purchased 
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an  Excelsior  reaper,  the  last  one  the  hardware  dealer,  John  Meager,  had. 
Our  reaper  was  a  great  curiosity  to  the  neighbors.  This  reaper  dropped 
the  grain  on  some  slats,  which,  when  let  down,  allowed  the  grain  to  be  caught 
by  the  stubble,  pulled  off  in  even  shape,  easy  to  bind.  It  was  much  improved 
over  the  other  reapers.  It  took  five  men  to  follow  the  reaper  and  to  bind 
up  the  grain.  I  well  remember  how  we  worked  to  keep  up  with  the  reaper. 
We  often  had  to  run  from  one  bundle  to  another. 

Then  the  Marsh  harvester  was  invented.  This  again  was  an  improvement 
since  two  men  could  stand  on  the  machine  and  bind  all  that  came  over 
the  elevator  on  the  tables. 

About  this  time,  a  self-binder  was  invented  by  McCormick.  It  bound 
with  wire,  and,  soon  after,  with  cord.  The  cord  binder  was  the  most  labor- 
saving  machine  of  the  age. 

Later  on,  after  I  was  married,  Father  Lewis  and  I  bought  a  Buckeye  drop¬ 
per  which  cut  all  our  grain  and  grass  for  hay.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
sickle  and  cradle! 

How  hard  we  worked  those  days!  I  often  think  of  Elisha  Parks  and  Mil- 
ton,  his  brother.  How  they  came  in  1855  and  took  up  a  farm  of  320  acres 
on  the  west  side  of  Vernon,  paying  $1.25  an  acre  for  it.  How  they  hauled 
timber  from  the  Blue  Earth  river,  four  miles  away  to  build  a  log  house 
and  a  post  and  rail  fence  around  it.  The  posts  were  mortised  to  insert  the 
rails.  What  an  almost  superhuman  amount  of  labor  for  two  men  to  do! 
Yet,  when  we  came  in  1860,  it  was  all  done. 

When  Father  started  our  farm,  we  had  timber  nearer  and  did  not  put 
so  much  work  into  building  a  fence  since  we  nailed  the  rails  to  the  posts 
with  spikes.  Later  on,  however,  on  my  own  farm,  I  built  the  first  80  rods 
of  fence  with  the  mortised  posts. 

All  our  ploughing  was  done  with  a  single  14-inch  plow.  Two  acres  a  day 
was  a  day’s  work. 

The  nearest  market  for  anything  was  Mankato.  If  however,  the  Min¬ 
nesota  river  did  not  rise  so  that  boats  could  come  up,  there  was  no  market. 
Fifty  cents  a  bushel  was  a  good  price  for  our  wheat. 

When  we  left  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  in  1853,  it  seemed  as  though 
Father  and  Mother  would  never  see  their  relatives  again.  But  after  Father  be¬ 
came  well  off,  he  and  Mother  decided  to  go  back  east  for  a  visit.  They  left  the 
farm  with  Charley  and  Frank.  The  parents,  back  in  New  Hampshire  had  died. 
But  Uncle  Laurens  Alfred  Grannis,  Uncle  Solon  Clement  Grannis  and  Aunt 
Marcia  Gilmore  -  Father’s  brothers  and  sister  -  were  still  living.  Father  and 
Mother  also  visited  Mother’s  brother,  Charles  Edward  Higbee,  in  Chicago. 
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VII. 


1862 --Ordeal  by  Indians 


In  the  spring  of  1862  the  government  took  advantage  of  the  high  water, 
sent  a  boat  to  Fort  Ridgely,  took  the  battery  from  the  fort  and  got  it  down 
the  river.  Few  people  at  that  time  knew  of  the  moving  of  the  battery  or 
that  it  was  used  in  the  Civil  War.  Fortunately,  two  small  cannon  were  left 
for  they  were  to  save  the  fort  in  the  battle  to  come  with  the  Indians.  If 
the  fort  had  been  taken,  New  Ulm  would  have  fallen,  then  Mankato,  and 
finally  there  would  not  have  been  a  family  left  in  all  southern  Minnesota. 

When  we  were  cutting  our  wheat,  some  Winnebago  Indians,  from  the 
Reservation  at  St.  Clair  camped  near  us  on  the  river  bank.  They  would 
come  over  and  trade  game  for  bread.  These  Indians  were  a  week  digging 
ginseng  and  hunting,  but  left  just  before  the  Indian  outbreak.  We  thought 
nothing  of  seeing  these  Indians  as  they  frequently  came  off  their  Reserva¬ 
tion  since  the  east  line  of  my  farm  joined  the  Indian  Reservation. 

One  morning,  August  19,  1862,  we  had  just  gotten  our  wheat  cut  and  in 
the  shock,  when  Dave  Carpenter  came  riding  up  to  our  house,  on  his  big 
white  horse,  at  break-neck  speed.  We  knew  something  was  the  matter.  The 
Indians  had  broken  out,  he  told  us  and  were  killing  people  around  New  Ulm. 
That  day,  Father  and  Carpenter  went  to  Garden  City  to  find  out  if  the 
reports  were  true.  It  was  worse  than  first  reported.  For  two  or  three  nights 
after  that,  the  whole  neighborhood  stayed  in  the  hotel  and  the  men  took 
turns  standing  guard. 

Sunday  morning  I  went  up  to  our  house,  fed  the  horses  and  hogs,  and 
stayed  there  to  melt  some  bullets  for  my  rifle.  Father  came  up  about  8 
o’clock,  said  the  Indians  had  taken  New  Ulm  and  were  coming  down  that 
way.  In  an  hour,  the  whole  neighborhood  was  on  its  way  east.  We  left 
everything,  except  some  bed  clothes  and  provisions  -  buttery  shelves  full 
of  cheeses,  maple  sugar  in  the  cellar.  We  took  the  oxen  on  the  big  wagon, 
one  horse  and  the  light  wagon.  I  rode  our  other  horse  and  drove  the  cattle. 
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As  we  went  along,  others  going  East  would  join  us.  One  old  lady,  90 
years  old,  had  been  in  an  Indian  massacre  in  New  York.  We  kept  a  good 
watch  to  the  north  for  even  there,  we  were  on  the  edge  of  the  Indian  Reser¬ 
vation. 

Half  of  Blue  Earth  and  Waseca  counties  bordered  on  the  Indian  Reser¬ 
vation.  Then  too,  we  did  not  know  whether  the  Winnebagoes  had  joined 
with  the  Sioux.  We  were  also  threatened  with  Indians  coming  from  south 
of  Madelia.  We  planned  if  they  attacked  us,  to  get  our  wagons  in  a  circle- 
form  from  which  we  could  fight.  But  we  were  not  molested. 

That  night  we  came  to  McBrowns  store  on  the  Cobb  river.  As  we  arrived 
an  old  lady  appeared  with  a  revolver.  She  told  how  she  would  shoot 
the  Indians  if  they  came.  I  shall  never  forget  how  ridiculous  she  looked. 
Father,  Mother,  Charlie,  and  Frank  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  store;  Henry  and 
I,  in  the  corn  crib. 

The  following  night  we  came  to  Wilton,  Minnesota,  a  village  which  was 
then  quite  large  but  is  now  extinct.  Mother  and  the  boys  could  stay  there 
at  a  hotel  kept  by  Colonel  Ide,  a  second  cousin  of  Father.  Henry  was 
also  to  remain  and  herd  the  cattle.  Father  and  I  took  the  one  horse  and 
light  wagon  and,  with  some  Vernon  folks,  went  back  to  Vernon,  August 
1862. 

On  the  way  back  to  Vernon,  we  met  three  men  driving  some  cattle  among 
which,  we  noticed  some  Smith  cattle.  When  asked  to  give  them  up,  the 
men  refused.  We  got  out  our  guns.  Bixby,  Smith’s  son-in-law,  threatened 
them  with  a  revolver.  One  of  the  men,  a  powerful  bully,  swore  he  would 
choke  the  revolver  down  Bixby’s  throat.  But,  Bixby  had  just  come  home  on 
army  furlough,  and  was  not  easily  cowed.  Besides,  we  were  backing  him. 
The  men  finally  gave  up  the  battle. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  farm  house,  we  found  three  families,  who  had 
fled  from  west  of  us  about  12  miles,  living  there.  They  had  only  slept 
there  three  nights  and  had  not  disturbed  anything.  We  hired  them  to  help 
stack  our  grain.  One  woman  and  her  daughter  did  the  cooking  for  us. 
When  the  stacking  was  done,  Father  went  back  for  the  folks.  We  had 
found  that  New  Ulm  had  not  been  taken  by  the  Indians  and  so  thought 
it  was  safe  for  them  to  come  back. 

Then  the  Norwegian  people  who  had  helped  us,  left  for  their  homes  too 
soon,  and  were  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Later,  at  South  Bend,  Minnesota, 
I  saw  a  boy  of  the  family,  but,  he  looked  so  distracted,  that  I  hardly  recog¬ 
nized  him.  "My  folks,  all  been  killed  by  Indians,”  he  said.  However,  later 
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his  sister  and  some  younger  children,  who  had  been  taken  captive,  were 
released. 

Another  woman  in  that  group,  Mrs.  Torguson,  stayed  with  me  on  the 
farm  for  awhile  but  later  returned  with  her  husband  to  her  home.  Soon  after, 
he  went  to  Mankato,  leaving  her  with  a  soldier  from  Madelia.  That  day, 
the  Indians  came,  killed  the  soldier,  wounded  her  in  the  leg.  She  fell  down 
and  pretended  she  was  dead.  Then  the  Indians  left  with  the  horses. 

After  that,  I  took  Mother,  Charley,  and  Frank  to  Mankato.  We  left  the 
horses  at  South  Bend  and  walked  in  three  miles.  Otherwise  the  government 
might  have  taken  the  horses  for  the  Indian  war.  The  folks  stayed  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Seward  until  cold  weather  when  it  was  safe  to  return. 

The  hotels  were  full  of  wounded  from  the  Indian  battles.  The  streets  of 
Mankato  which  led  towards  New  Ulm  and  Fort  Ridgely,  through  the  hills, 
were  barricaded. 

The  winter  of  1862-63,  I  started  a  school  in  the  Vernon  store  building. 
But  early  in  January,  soldiers,  Company  H  of  the  10th  regiment  from 
Faribault,  took  the  building  for  a  barracks,  as  well  as  nearly  every  other 
building  in  town. 

Captain  Sullivan  and  his  family  boarded  with  Mr.  Barnes  who  was  Tun¬ 
ing  the  hotel.  Some  of  the  officers  who  had  their  families  with  them,  took  the 
Haynes  house.  Horton  Nelson  and  I  were  batching  in  it  but  we  were 
left  the  kitchen  and  the  chamber.  However  the  chamber  was  unfinished 
and  our  beds  were  frequently  covered  with  snow. 

Since  Captain  Sullivan  had  broken  up  my  school  by  taking  my  school¬ 
room  for  the  barracks,  he  gave  me  the  job  of  furnishing  his  company  with 
wood.  I  offered  Barnes  the  chance  to  go  into  it  with  me.  We  bought  the 
timber  from  an  acre  of  land  and  delivered  it  sled-length.  The  soldiers 
cut  it  for  the  stoves  themselves.  The  Captain  thought  that  was  good  exer¬ 
cise  for  the  men. 

When  we  came  to  settle,  the  Captain  wanted  to  buy  us  off  for  about 
half.  I  went  to  see  a  Mankato  lawyer.  Captain  heard  from  his  General  in 
Milwaukee,  and  was  very  glad  to  settle  with  us.  Barnes  and  I  cleared  up 
a  little  over  $100  each. 

The  soldiers  started  up  the  saw-mill,  sawed  logs  into  pieces  eight  inches 
thick,  'xnd  used  these  to  build  a  stockade  to  enclose  an  acre  of  ground 
around  the  hotel.  Lots  of  these  logs  were  of  the  finest  black  walnut.  The 
men  built  bastions  at  the  two  rear  corners,  but,  on  the  hotel  side,  it  was  open. 

Louis  Schroll,  with  whom  I  had  come  from  Bloomfield,  Wisconsin,  had 
about  12,000  feet  of  lumber  piled  by  the  Haynes  house.  The  Captain  took 
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it  for  bunks  and  the  barracks.  Since  Schroll  was  in  the  army  at  that  time, 
I  put  in  a  bill  for  it  along  with  the  bill  for  our  wood.  Schroll’s  timber 
amounted  to  $144  at  $12  per  thousand.  I  have  a  letter  written  just  before  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness  in  which  he  was  killed.  He  was  a  very  fine 
young  German. 

The  stockade  was  built  so  that,  in  case  of  an  Indian  raid,  the  people 
could  flee  to  it.  But  the  Indians  made  raids  just  the  same.  I  presume  the 
stockade  did  protect  the  people,  since  it  kept  them  in  their  homes. 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  Company  H  from  the  stockade  was  sent  south. 
They  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  December  1864. 

The  fall  of  1863  we  worked  in  companies,  from  one  farm  to  another, 
stacking  our  grain  and  doing  the  fall  work.  But  always,  we  worked  with 
our  guns  at  hand. 

That  summer  of  1864,  I  finished  my  school. 

On  August  11,  1864,  when  we  were  stacking  wheat,  Charles  Lindsley  came 
running  towards  us.  He  wobbled  as  though  exhausted.  He  said  that  Root, 
a  neighbor  had  just  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  Father  took  one  horse  and 
the  light  wagon  and  started  for  Vernon,  with  Mother  and  the  children.  I 
took  the  other  horse,  my  rifle,  and  went  over  to  the  Root  place.  There  half 
a  dozen  neighbors  had  gathered.  Root  lay  beside  a  load  of  wheat.  The 
Indians  had  killed  him  as  he  was  pitching  the  bundles  up  to  his  two  boys 
on  top  of  the  load.  Root  had  faced  the  Indians  with  his  pitch  fork  but  he 
was  shot.  The  boys  jumped  from  the  load  and  escaped.  The  Indians  left 
with  the  horses,  cutting  the  tugs  so  that  they  could  not  drag  and  be  the 
means  of  the  Indians  being  traced.  Ed  Root  went  back  to  his  father  with 
some  water  from  the  house,  one-fourth  mile  away,  and  saw  him  die.  Root 
asked  Ed  to  take  the  mother  and  family  from  the  country. 

When  Father  got  down  to  the  Bookwalter  place,  near  Vernon,  he  met 
G.  G.  Young  carrying  Root’s  body  over  his  horse.  The  body  was  brought 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  hotel  in  the  wagon.  How  the  women  cried  when 
Root’s  body  was  brought  in! 

After  killing  Root,  Indians  crossed  the  river,  killed  Squire  Mack  and 
took  his  horses.  Children  of  a  neighbor  of  Hindman  saw  them  kill  Mack. 
Then  the  Indians  attacked  Jesse  Mack,  the  son,  and  Hindman  who  were 
stacking  grain.  It  was  the  horses  the  Indians  wanted.  Jesse  drove  the  horses 
at  a  fast  rate  over  a  set  of  fence  bars  which  were  down.  Hindman  was 
thrown  off  the  load  but  Jesse  got  away.  The  Indians  then  chased  Hindman 
up  Willow  Creek,  fired  and  missed  him.  They  tried  to  tomahawk  him,  but 
Hindman  kept  them  off  with  his  pitch  fork  until  they  gave  up. 
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After  that  they  rode  up  to  Jesse  Mack’s  house  where  some  women  were 
gathered  for  a  quilting.  Mrs.  Thomas  stepped  out  and  asked  the  Indians 
what  they  wanted.  "Horses,”  they  said.  "Take  them,”  she  answered,  "There 
are  only  women  and  children  here.”  The  Indians  departed  with  the  horses. 

The  Indians  had  previously  raided  the  Thomas  house  and  had  emptied 
the  feathers  out  of  the  feather  beds  and  taken  the  ticks.  In  1865  when 
Jesse  Thomas  was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  Mrs.  Thomas  had  her  cow 
killed.  Jesse,  who  was  with  us  at  Chattanooga,  raved  when  he  heard  it 
and  said  "We  are  more  needed  at  home  than  down  here.”  Afterwards,  when 
Thomas  was  very  sick,  Mrs.  Thomas  got  to  him  down  south,  although 
women  were  not  permitted  to  go  there.  She  nursed  her  husband  back  to 
health. 

We  had  been  organized  by  the  state  as  "Minute  Men,”  for  two  years 
past.  We  were  furnished  with  Springfield  rifles  and  Remington  revolvers 
by  the  state  and  paid  $2.50  per  day  when  on  duty.  We  provided  our  horses 
and  food.  We  were  to  come  out  whenever  called.  Right  after  this  outbreak, 
we  were  stationed  near  the  Thomas  home.  We  made  a  camp  of  rails  and 
hay.  Going  two  together,  we  would  ride  north  to  meet  the  Madelia  Scouts, 
while  the  other  party  would  go  south  to  meet  the  Winnebago  Scouts  --  a 
twenty  mile  circuit. 

One  day,  while  we  were  in  camp,  I  went  out  to  cut  hay  for  the  horses. 
The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  south.  I  saw  smoke,  and,  very  soon, 
was  cut  off  by  the  smoke  from  our  camp.  I  ran  back  to  get  into  a  pond  of 
water  near  by,  but  just  then  the  wind  changed  to  the  north.  That  saved  our 
camp  but  took  the  Thomas  house  to  the  south.  Mrs.  Thomas  had  started  to 
get  water  from  the  well  but  returned  to  the  house  just  in  time  to  save  her 
baby.  For  in  another  minute,  the  straw  sheds  were  on  fire  and  blazing  over 
her  house.  She  could  not  get  in  to  get  some  money  the  county  had  given 
her  after  the  Indians  had  taken  everything.  She  barely  saved  herself  by 
getting  into  a  plowed  field.  That  fire  travelled  faster  than  any  horse  could 
run. 

There  were  no  more  raids  that  summer  while  the  Scouts,  the  "Minute 
Men,”  were  out.  But  the  next  spring,  there  were  two  before  the  Scouts  took 
duty  again. 

In  the  May  2,  1865  raid,  a  party  of  eight  Indians  came  through  the  woods, 
crossed  the  narrow  neck  of  prairie,  one-fourth  mile  south  of  Vernon,  then 
keeping  to  the  woods,  came  down  the  Blue  Earth  river  about  six  miles,  to  the 
Jewett  place  at  day-break.  They  killed  the  whole  Jewett  family,  including  the 
old  Grandfather  and  Grandmother.  However,  two  of  the  children  left  for 
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dead,  lived.  The  leader  of  the  party,  a  half-breed,  was  caught  and  afterwards 
hung  at  Mankato.  The  rest  of  the  Indians  were  overtaken  and  killed.  My 
father,  Charley,  Frank,  and  others  found  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  in  the 
sand  of  the  river  where  they  had  crossed  at  Vernon. 

Estimates  of  whites  killed  in  the  1862  Sioux  uprising  run  as  high  as  one 
thousand.  The  Indians  were  soundly  defeated,  and  the  affair  came  to  an 
unhappy  conclusion  when  38  Indians  were  hanged  at  Mankato,  December 
26,  1862.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  small  raids.  Eventually  almost  all 
Indians  were  removed  by  the  government  from  Minnesota. 

After  Root  was  killed,  the  summer  of  1864,  Mr.  Wing,  his  brother-in- 
law,  sold  the  place  to  G.  G.  Young.  He  sold  it  later  to  Grandpa  Lewis, 
my  future  father-in-law.  Adjoining  on  the  west  was  the  Ferguson  farm. 
Wing  advised  Ferguson,  who  had  gone  back  to  Indiana,  to  see  me  since  the 
Indians  would  take  the  country  anyway.  Ferguson  wrote,  offering  me  the 
80  acres  on  the  road  and  60  acres  of  timber,  one-half  mile  west,  for  $400. 

Working  with  Horton  Nelson,  I  built  two  houses  that  summer,  before 
we  were  called  out  for  scouting,  thus  earning  quite  a  bit.  I  had  also  saved 
about  $200.  Father  bought  a  piece  of  timber  from  me  and  gave  me  $100. 
Aunt  Emily,  Mother’s  sister,  loaned  me  a  little  money,  and  Uncle  Samuel 
Ashley,  Mother’s  brother,  did  also.  I  raised  the  $400  and  secured  the 
land  in  1864. 

Father  helped  me  get  out  some  lumber  the  following  winter  and  haul  it 
to  the  saw  mill  for  my  house.  I  did  not  build  my  house,  however,  until  1866, 
after  I  had  returned  from  the  army. 

I  got  out  mortised  oak  posts  and  rails  of  butternut  to  build  a  post  and 
rail  fence,  80  rods  along  the  road.  The  fence  was  set  up  on  stakes  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground  and  the  rails  were  inserted  into  the  mortises  of  the 
posts.  It  was  called  a  "Shanghai”  fence.  Father  got  some  help  and  fenced 
about  20  acres  which  I  had  broken  up  for  a  crop.  As  I  remember  it,  Father 
raised  this  crop  in  1865,  while  I  was  in  the  army. 
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THE  FOUR  SONS  OF  SAMUEL  RICE  GRANNIS 


Samuel  Higbee,  1839-1933,  the  author 
of  these  Memoirs.  This  picture  was 
made  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 


Henry  S.,  1844-1865.  Private  in  Co.  F, 
1st  Minnesota  Heavy  Artillery;  buried  in 
National  Cemetery,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Charles,  1850-1875,  was  a  student  at 
State  Teachers  College,  Mankato, 
Minn.,  but  died  of  tuberculosis. 


George  Francis,  1852-1928,  was  born  at 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  but  lived  most  of  his 
life  as  a  farmer  and  businessman  at 
Vernon  Center,  Minn. 


5.  H.  Grannis  Recalls  Building  of 
Indian  Stockade  At  Vernon  Center 


Old  Indian  Stockade  Built  At  Vernon  Center  In  1863 

Pioneer  Resident,  Formerly  Owner  of  Site  of 
Old  Fort,  Writes  of  Interesting  Days 
During  Indian  Outbreak 


There  are  still  a  few  residents  of  Blue  Earth 
county  who  remember  the  old  stockade,  pic¬ 
tured  above,  built  as  protection  against  Indians 
at  Vernon  Center  but  few  have  as  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  stockade  as  S.  H.  Grannis. 

Mr.  Grannis,  who  will  be  92  years  old  on 
October  4,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  was  at 
Vernon  Center  when  the  stockade  was  built  in 
1863.  The  land  was  later  (about  1881)  owned 
by  him.  Children  of  Mr.  Grannis  years  after¬ 
wards  frequently  found  bullets  in  the  soil 
there. 

At  the  time  of  the  stockade  Mr.  Grannis 
was  a  teacher  in  a  school  at  Vernon  Center. 
Company  H  of  the  10th  Regiment  of  Fari- 
fault,  all  Irishmen,  took  his  school  house  to 
use  as  a  barracks  while  they  were  stationed  at 
Vernon  Center  building  the  stockade.  So  Cap¬ 
tain  Sullivan  gave  him  the  job  of  furnishing 
wood  for  the  soldiers. 

In  the  story  which  follows,  written  by  Mr. 
Grannis  for  the  Territorial  Old  Settlers’  As¬ 
sociation  picnic  held  recently  at  Sibley  Park, 
he  tells  in  his  own  way  of  early  life  and 
Vernon  Center  and  of  the  Indian  uprising 
which  occasioned  the  building  of  the  stockade. 


"In  the  year  1856-1857  Colonel  R.  F.  Smith 
and  Benjamin  McCracken  started  the  village 
of  Vernon  now  known  as  Vernon  Center.  Col. 
Smith  came  from  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  so 
named  the  new  town  Vernon.  Mr.  McCrack¬ 
en  came  with  Mr.  Haynes  from  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  Smith  and  Haynes  built  a  large  saw 
mill  and  also  a  bridge  across  the  Blue  Earth 
river.  In  1858  Colonel  Smith  erected  the  first 
hotel.  There  was  a  rival  town,  Montevideo, 
two  miles  above  Vernon,  started  by  H.  W. 
Nelson,  Henry  Goodsell,  and  a  Mr.  Levitt. 
They  also  erected  a  saw  mill  and  a  bridge,  but 
these  did  not  last  long.  Vernon  had  the  finest 
location  and  lived  to  be  the  present  town  of 
Vernon  Center  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

"The  first  public  school  taught  in  Vernon 
was  by  Miss  Jacobs,  afterwards  married  to 
Henderson.  The  whole  family  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Indians.  A  brother  of  Mrs.  Hender¬ 
son,  Or.  A.  C.  Jacobs  is  now  living  at 
Elmore,  Minnesota. 

"When  I  came  to  Vernon,  in  the  Spring  of 
1860,  I  found  quite  a  village  for  those  days. 
It  was  the  year  before  the  Civil  War.  That 
fall  I  cast  my  first  vote,  for  Abraham  Lincoln.” 


VIII. 


1865  -The  Civil  War  —  and  on  to  Chattanooga 


With  the  Indian  troubles  over,  Henry  and  I  had  planned  to  join  the 
Minnesota  11th  regiment  but,  when  the  officers  who  had  gone  to  Blue  Earth 
came  back,  they  reported  the  company  full.  The  next  regiment  was  the  First 
Minnesota  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  F.  Henry  came  home  from  school 
and  said  Lieutenant  Collins  had  called  at  the  schoolhouse  and  said,  if  we 
went,  we  would  have  to  go  to  Mankato  that  night.  I  was  making  a  bureau, 
and  wanted  to  finish  it.  We  agreed  to  talk  it  over  at  supper  time.  We 
decided  to  go  to  see  Mr.  L.  S.  Terry,  our  town  supervisor. 

We  found  the  company  lacked  two  men.  So  we  went  on  to  Mankato 
and  enlisted  on  the  morning  of  February  7,  1865.  I  have  always  regretted 
that  we  did  not  bid  Mother  good-bye  for  she  never  saw  Henry  again. 

We  were  taken  by  wagons,  packed  in  as  tight  as  could  be,  sitting  on  boards 
placed  across  the  wagon  box.  It  was  so  cold,  we  would  get  out  and  run  to 
keep  warm.  We  drove  until  late  that  night  and  put  up  at  a  hotel,  sleeping 
three  in  a  bed.  Late  the  next  day  we  came  to  St.  Paul. 

On  the  way  down,  there  was  a  rough  crowd.  Some  of  the  boys  began  pick¬ 
ing  on  Henry  and  me.  One  of  them  John  Fossit  said,  "Quit  that,  they’re  my 
friends.”  He  and  his  folks  and  Henry  had  travelled  together  when  they 
came  to  Minnesota,  1861.  There  was  no  more  trouble,  although  he  was  the 
wildest  drinker  of  the  gang  for  he  was  a  leader  because  of  his  Irish  wit. 
He  was  our  friend  all  the  way. 

Our  last  quarters  in  a  bed  were  in  the  St.  Paul  hotel.  We  were  marched 
to  Fort  Snelling  the  next  day.  There,  we  were  given  ticks  which  were  to 
be  filled  from  a  straw  stack  near  by.  An  officer  told  me  to  take  charge  of 
the  cook  house.  I  picked  out  some  Vernon  boys  to  help.  There  were  a 
couple  of  wash  boilers,  two  stoves,  and  some  sheet-iron  kettles  but  no  knives, 
forks,  or  any  dishes.  We  chipped  in  and  bought  some  crash  towelling,  a 
butcher  knife,  some  iron  table  spoons,  and  a  half  dozen  tin  plates  and  cups. 
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There  were  140  men  in  our  company.  So  at  meal  time,  twice  a  day,  I 
appointed  a  guard  to  let  the  men  come  in,  as  we  could  place  them,  at  the 
long  tables,  instead  of  having  a  mob  come  in,  all  at  once.  We  were  allowed 
one  loaf  of  bread  per  man,  per  day.  Many  of  those  farmer  boys  would 
eat  the  loaf  at  one  meal  and  so  at  supper  they  would  call  for  more.  We 
got  more  when  we  could  from  the  Commissary  and  gave  it  to  them.  There 
was  some  meat  to  go  with  the  bread.  At  first,  most  of  the  men  had  no 
coffee,  because  of  lack  of  cups.  But,  by  the  second  day,  most  of  them  had 
bought  their  own  cups.  We  were  at  Fort  Snelling  about  six  days  until 
we  could  get  our  uniforms.  Then  we  sent  our  old  clothes  back  to  Mankato. 

I  found  Captain  Sullivan  who  built  the  stockade  at  Vernon.  He  was  in 
charge  at  Fort  Snelling,  being  detailed  from  his  former  company.  I  think 
this  was  on  account  of  his  age.  Some  of  his  company  had  been  killed  in  the 
Battle  of  Nashville,  December  15,  1864.  The  Captain  was  very  friendly 
and  asked  Henry  and  me  to  spend  the  evening  with  the  family.  He  said  he 
would  see  that  we  got  clothes  that  fitted. 

After  leaving  Fort  Snelling,  we  drove  down  the  Mississippi  river  on 
sleds.  At  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  it  snowed,  a  wet  chilly  snow.  We  drove 
night  and  day.  We  were  wet  with  the  melting  snow  and  Henry  and  I  took 
cold.  Here  we  were  quartered  in  a  great  room  over  a  hotel.  We  lay  on  a 
hard  floor,  as  close  together  as  could  be.  This  was  our  first  introduction 
to  sleeping  on  the  "soft  side  of  a  board,”  or  on  the  ground.  Henry  got  a 
canteen  full  of  hot  water  from  the  hotel  kitchen  and  some  cayenne  pepper 
from  a  drug  store.  We  drank  all  we  could  of  the  mixture  and  it  broke  up 
our  colds.  Henry  had  his  picture  taken  the  next  day.  Because  of  this,  we 
have  his  picture  today. 

The  uniform  of  each  Civil  War  soldier  was  a  pair  of  unlined  pants,  a 
blouse,  an  artillery  jacket,  an  overcoat,  a  pair  of  thin  cotton  undershirts, 
and  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers. 

Many  a  boy  thought  of  Mother’s  feather  bed  and  the  good  food  he  had 
had  at  home,  and  became  ever  so  homesick.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

That  night  we  took  the  train  for  Chicago.  There  we  were  kept  two 
nights.  We  had  regular  barracks  with  bunks,  one  above  the  other,  located 
at  the  head  of  Randolph  Street  by  the  Lake. 

Henry  and  I  got  a  pass  to  go  out  and  find  Uncle  Charles,  Mother’s  brother, 
and  Aunt  Mary  Higbee.  We  found  Aunt  Mary  washing.  The  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  Mary  and  a  baby  Emily.  Uncle  Charles  was  not  at  home.  As 
we  were  marching  to  the  train  that  evening,  Uncle  Charles  met  us  with  a 
big  cake.  He  wanted  to  enlist  with  us,  but  the  Captain  said  he  could  not 
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take  any  more  men.  Aunt  Mary  said  afterwards  that  Uncle  Charles  wanted 
to  go  with  us  to  take  care  of  us. 

We  rode  all  night,  arriving  in  Indianapolis  in  the  morning,  and  were 
quartered  in  our  barracks.  Henry  and  I  went  out  to  see  the  Capitol  build¬ 
ing.  An  Indiana  regiment  was  there  and  Governor  Morton,  the  famous 
war  governor,  was  addressing  them. 

The  next  day,  we  took  the  train  for  Nashville  where  we  arrived  that 
night.  As  we  passed  through  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  we  saw  some  of  the  11th 
Minnesota  soldiers  guarding  the  bridge.  Alex  Westover,  a  Vernon  boy, 
was  among  them. 

We  were  marched  from  the  train  to  the  Overton  Hotel  (later  called 
Maxwell  House)  which  had  been  re-named  Zollicoffer  Barracks  by  the 
soldiers  after  General  Zollicoffer  who  had  owned  it.  There  were  9,000 
quartered  in  this  building  and  when  we  lay  down,  we  covered  the  hall  and 
floors.  If  we  had  to  get  up,  we  had  to  crawl  over  the  legs  of  the  sleeping 
men  who  would  growl  and  curse.  It  took  till  near  noon  for  all  to  get  break¬ 
fast,  500  eating  at  once.  The  first  had  clean  bowls  and  a  tin  plate  but  those 
following  had  to  use  the  same  without  washing.  We  had  hard  tack  and 
coffee  with  a  chunk  of  boiled  "sowbelly.” 

In  the  afternoon,  we  had  bean  soup  in  pi  ace  of  the  coffee.  There  was  no 
sugar  or  milk.  There  were  no  windows  or  doors  and  even  the  first  floor  was 
ripped  up  to  burn  in  the  fireplaces.  The  rain  would  drive  in  and  when 
we  lay  down  at  night,  our  rubber  blankets  were  all  that  kept  us  from  the  mud. 

We  were  kept  in  for  five  days.  After  that,  we  were  allowed  to  go  out 
once.  We  could  not  come  back  and  go  out  again.  So  we  stayed  out,  where 
we  could  get  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  When  inside  we  watched  the  march¬ 
ing  men  on  the  streets.  It  seemed  they  were  marching  all  day  long.  Even 
when  it  rained,  it  made  no  difference.  There  were  many  wounded  men 
here  from  the  Battles  of  Nashville  and  Franklin  which  had  just  been 
fought.  Company  D  of  our  regiment  was  in  that  battle.  They  had  been 
sent  out  before  us. 

We  went  to  see  the  gunboats  in  the  river  and  the  battlefield  around  the 
city.  At  the  Capitol,  we  saw  the  big  cannon  placed  around  it.  One  day  we 
looked  into  the  senate  room  and  saw  a  man  sitting  at  a  desk.  They  said 
it  was  Andrew  Johnson,  the  vice-president.  We  climbed  up  into  the  cupola 
and  could  see  all  over  the  city  and  over  the  battlefields.  That  State  House 
was  then  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 

After  ten  days  of  this  kind  of  life,  we  drew  ours  guns  and  knapsacks  and 
were  ordered  to  take  some  hard  tack  and  a  chunk  of  picnic  ham.  We  were 
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packed  in  tight  in  the  cars,  and  in  the  cold  night  we  suffered.  Morning 
came  at  last  and  the  sun  shone.  We  got  on  top  of  the  cars  and  were  more 
comfortable.  We  arrived  in  Chattanooga  in  the  evening,  hungry  with  no 
rations.  We  were  placed  on  a  hillside,  back  of  the  main  street  but  had 
no  tents  for  that  night.  Henry  and  I  got  up  to  walk  around  because  of  the 
frosty  night.  In  the  morning  again,  the  sun  came  and  warmed  us,  but  still 
no  rations.  A  man  sent  word  he  wanted  to  see  me.  I  wondered  who  it  could 
be.  It  was  Albert  Eldridge  who  used  to  live  in  Vernon  but  who  had  en¬ 
listed  from  Sterling  Township  near  Vernon  in  Company  D  of  our  regiment. 

That  night  we  marched  to  Fort  Phelps  (formerly  called  Fort  Negley) . 
Company  D,  Albert  Eldridge’s  company  had  left  it  and  went  to  Fort 
Wood.  We  got  our  rations  at  8  o’clock  and  set  up  our  "pup”  tents.  Al¬ 
bert  Eldridge  said  we  could  have  their  fireplace.  So  we  built  our  shack  up 
against  it.  There  was  no  lumber  to  build  the  sides  or  the  floors  or  bunks. 
But  we  went  out  to  get  it  wherever  we  could  find  it.  We  got  some  from  some 
old  houses  downtown.  At  last,  we  got  lumber  enough  to  built  the  sides  six 
feet.  Then  we  put  our  tents  over  for  a  roof  and  made  four  bunks  with 
room  for  eight  men. 

Our  thin  tents  were  not  much  good  to  shed  rain  and,  later  on  in  the 
summer,  we  found  they  did  not  protect  from  the  sun.  One  day,  a  large 
number  of  men  were  moved.  We  got  their  old  tent  cloth  and  put  it  over 
our  roof.  It  was  a  great  protection  from  the  hot  sun.  Then  I  got  a  board 
chair  with  a  back  on  it  along  in  April.  Our  tent  was  No.  8  and  was  called 
the  "Grannis”  tent.  In  it  were  eight  Vernon  men  who  did  not  swear: 
Charley  Plumb,  Riley  Willard,  Charles  Mead,  Jim  Pepper,  Eugene  Day, 
Charles  Lindsley,  Henry,  and  I.  We  were  now  more  comfortable,  but 
there  were  such  cold  nights.  We  had  no  wood,  except  for  cooking  and  wash¬ 
ing  our  clothes. 

We  drilled  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  another  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon.  We  were  called  by  bugle  at  daybreak  for  roll  call,  and,  if  not  in 
rank  in  ten  minutes  would  be  pricked.  That  is,  the  orderly  would  make  a 
pin  prink  by  your  name  meaning  extra  duty.  After  the  breakfast,  the  bugle 
sounded  for  guard  mount.  Our  guard  was  made  up  of  eight  men.  The 
corporal  would  form  us  in  line,  giving  each  the  number  of  his  post  and 
then  march  us  to  relieve  the  old  guard.  Each  one  was  given  the  password 
for  the  day.  As  we  came  to  our  post,  the  old  guard  would  hold  his  bayonet 
pointed  right  at  us  until  we  gave  the  password. 

As  guards,  we  were  on  duty  for  two  hours,  then  four  hours  off,  the 
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corporal  making  the  change  each  time.  This  lasted  for  24  hours.  Then 
the  new  guard  would  form  to  relieve  the  old  one. 

We  became  well  drilled  in  the  infantry  drill.  Then  we  were  put  on  the 
artillery  drill  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  to  report  to  the  sound  of  the 
sick  bugle  call  at  10  o’clock.  Our  doctor  had  an  idea  that  everyone  was 
pretending  to  be  sick  to  get  out  of  his  duty.  If  anyone  said  he  had  diarrhea, 
he  would  hear  no  more  but  prescribe  a  dose  of  salts.  Henry  and  I  both  were 
sick  with  it  severely  and  had  been  so  long  that  it  had  become  chronic,  but 
the  doctor  put  us  on  duty  just  the  same.  We  had  to  be  out  in  the  hot  sun, 
120  degrees,  to  guard  the  Fort.  We  could  not  do  much. 

One  night,  as  we  were  leaving  the  Fort,  an  old  man  who  belonged  to  the 
Engineer’s  Corps  noticed  us.  He  asked  us  what  was  the  matter  and  we 
told  him.  He  said  we  must  stop  the  diarrhea,  or  we  would  land  in  the  bone- 
yard.  We  had  been  careful  about  drinking  water.  He  told  us  to  drink  all 
we  wanted  since  it  would  take  the  inflamation  away.  We  did  so  and  felt 
better  after  that.  Blackberries  also  helped  us  more  than  anything  else. 

We  had  four  lieutenants  and  our  captain.  The  only  one  who  drilled  us 
thoroughly  was  Squires.  He  had  been  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was  very 
thorough.  Our  company  was  made  up  of  140  men,  the  regular  number  of 
artillery.  We  could  get  extra  food  from  the  Commissary  by  getting  an  or¬ 
der  from  Lieutenant  Collins.  I  got  one  and  went  to  get  it  filled.  The  officer 
looked  at  it  and  said  "This  is  the  20th  order  signed  by  Lieutenant  Collins 
'for  my  own  use.’  What  does  he  do  with  all  that  food?”  I  got  my  goods 
all  right  but  had  to  pay  cash  for  that  at  wholesale  prices.  If  we  bought 
any  food  from  the  Sutler’s  shop,  it  was  all  at  exhorbitant  prices. 

Our  Colonel  Colville  was  seen  by  us  only  when  we  had  a  review  of  all 
our  regiment  who  were  then  in  Chattanooga.  He  was  the  one  who  led  the 
famous  charge  of  the  Minnesota  First  at  Gettysburg  when  only  about  40 
men  of  the  regiment  came  back.  He  had  been  wounded  but  was  able  to 
take  our  regiment  as  we  were  stationery. 

Lieutenant  Leutz  died  three  days  after  we  returned  to  Mankato.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Stannard  died  some  years  later.  His  grave  is  in  Glenwood  Cemetery 
at  Mankato. 

We  had  to  get  our  wood  near  Mission  Ridge.  One  day  I  was  detailed  to 
go  with  the  mule  team  and  I  lifted  so  hard  that  it  brought  on  piles.  I 
suffered  terribly  for  three  days  and  could  not  sleep.  Our  doctor  did  noth¬ 
ing  for  me  saying  I  could  go  to  see  the  Major  surgeon  a  mile  away.  At  last, 
on  the  third  day,  I  went  but  was  completely  exhausted.  The  surgeon  gave 
me  a  glass  of  wine  and  told  me  to  wait  until  I  was  rested.  I  never  had  such 
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pain  as  in  that  operation  afterwards.  But  he  helped  me.  When  I  lay  in 
my  bunk  suffering  and  could  not  sleep,  Henry  and  Eugene  Day  lay  by  my 
side,  sick  with  pneumonia.  The  doctor  had  given  Henry  a  fly  blister  to  stop 
the  pain,  but  it  did  no  good.  I  got  some  mustard  seed,  pounded  it  up,  and 
made  a  poultice  of  it.  He  bore  it  as  long  as  he  could.  When  I  took  it  off,  there 
was  a  water  blister  all  over  his  chest,  but  the  pain  had  stopped. 

The  doctor  had  not  excused  him,  so  even  when  he  was  sick  in  his  bunk, 
he  was  put  on  duty.  John  Fossit,  the  one  who  had  interf erred  when  the  rough 
gang  had  picked  on  us,  heard  that  Henry  had  been  put  on  guard.  He  came, 
took  his  gun  and,  when  Henry  Grannis’  name  was  called,  answered  and  stood 
his  guard  for  twenty-four  hours.  When  Henry  was  buried,  John  went 
to  his  grave  and  so  did  two  Irish  friends,  Michael  Harley  and  Mike  Hanley. 

One  night  we  heard  them  joshing  John  Fossit  because  he  had  prayed  at 
New  Ulm  when  he  lay  with  a  bullet  in  his  neck.  "Yes,”  he  said,  "I  did  pray 
and  you  would  have  prayed  too  if  you  had  been  in  my  place.”  He  was  a 
tough,  young  man  and  a  leader  in  rough  ways,  but  he  had  a  kind,  sympa¬ 
thetic  heart.  Few  men  would  have  stood  guard  for  a  sick  comrade  as  he 
did  for  Henry. 

One  of  his  chums,  an  Irish  boy,  was  on  sick  call  and  the  doctor  told  him 
to  live  on  bread  and  water  for  ten  days  because  he  told  the  doctor  he  lied. 
I  had  to  guard  him.  One  day,  he  told  me  all  his  troubles.  I  felt  sorry  for 
him  and  gave  him  some  beans  which  were  being  cooked.  I  had  a  friend  in 
that  Irish  boy  afterwards. 

One  day,  John  Fossit  and  one  of  his  cronies  saw  a  countryman  with 
a  bottle  sticking  out  of  his  pocket.  As  he  came  up  to  the  Sutler’s  shop, 
one  of  them  began  picking  on  him.  Fossit  took  the  countryman’s  part  and 
got  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  fight  to  protect  the  innocent  countryman. 
In  the  scuffle  the  countryman  was  knocked  down.  When  he  picked  himself 
up,  he  missed  his  bottle  as  well  as  the  conspirators.  But  the  bottle  was  over 
in  the  mule  shed  drained  of  its  contents.  It  was  good  acting  and  relieved 
the  monotony  of  camp  life. 

They  were  trying  to  keep  the  sick  soldiers  out  of  the  hospitals.  They  were 
so  crowded.  But  at  last,  Henry  and  Eugene  Day  were  sent  there  but  not  until 
they  were  convalescing.  While  laying  there  suffering  with  pain  and  fever, 
Henry  worried  about  me.  I  told  him  he  should  not  do  this,  because  he  was 
worse  off  than  I  was. 

After  he  got  able  to  walk  around  he  walked  the  mile  to  our  camp.  He 
said  they  had  put  him  to  nursing.  He  had  to  get  up,  three  times  a  night,  give 
medicine  and  carry  water  up  the  hill.  He  said  he  didn’t  feel  strong  enough 
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for  that  and,  when  I  told  him  to  tell  the  doctor,  he  said,  "He  ought  to  know.” 
Shortly  after  that,  he  sent  a  boy  down  to  say  that  he  was  sick  again.  They 
were  in  a  tent.  One  night  it  rained  and,  as  he  had  to  be  up  to  give  medicine 
three  times,  he  took  cold  and  had  a  relapse. 

I  went  up  to  see  him  that  evening.  The  next  day  I  was  on  guard  duty 
and  so  could  not  go.  I  was  sick  with  the  mumps  but  that  did  not  excuse 
me  from  duty.  I  remember  that  night  for  I  had  dropped  to  sleep  while  I 
was  on  guard,  but,  on  hearing  the  relief  coming,  I  awoke  so  was  not  found 
asleep  at  my  post. 

The  following  day  I  went  up  and  finally  located  Henry  about  4  o’clock 
in  a  building.  He  had  been  in  a  tent.  He  said  he  had  had  a  hard  day.  The 
doctor  came  in  and  called  me  aside,  and  asked  if  I  were  his  brother.  He 
told  me  Henry  could  not  live  through  the  night.  I  told  Henry  what  the 
doctor  said.  He  said  he  was  prepared  to  go.  He  said  "Tell  the  folks  that 
I  died  in  peace  and  that  Jesus  saved  me.”  About  midnight  he  passed  away 
as  the  nurse  and  I  lifted  him  up.  He  died  in  my  arms  and  was  gone  in  a 
minute,  at  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve,  June  1,  1865. 

I  cannot  tell  how  I  felt.  It  was  so  sudden.  My  dear  brother  Henry  was 
dead,  but  bad  as  I  felt,  I  was  so  sick  that  I  lay  down  on  a  cot  by  his  side 
and  slept  till  morning.  Then  they  took  him  down  to  the  morgue.  When  I 
went  down,  I  took  a  pair  of  shears  and  clipped  off  a  lock  of  his  hair  which 
I  sent  home  and  we  kept  it  in  our  needle  book.  The  bodies  in  the  morgue 
were  uncovered,  but  had  clean  shorts  and  drawers  on.  My  brother  Charley 
got  from  the  Vernon  postofhce  the  letter  I  sent  home.  A.  O.  Perkins  read 
it  and  told  Charles.  He  burst  out  crying.  It  was  a  hard  thing  for  Father 
and  Mother,  but  they  were  only  one  of  the  many  bereaved  families  in  the 
North  and  South. 

If  Henry  had  been  with  those  sent  North,  he  would  have  gotten  home. 
His  name  was  with  those  to  be  sent,  but  no  description  was  listed  on  his  card 
at  the  head  of  his  cot.  Captain  Owens  had  neglected  to  send  it  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  It  cost  Henry  his  life.  I  will  never  forget  how  disappointed  Henry 
was  for  he  expected  to  go  with  that  lot  of  convalescents.  Henry  did  live 
through  to  hear  of  Lee’s  surrender,  and  to  sorrow  over  Lincoln’s  death,  April 
15,  1865. 

A  young  lady,  who  belonged  to  the  Christian  Commission,  met  me  the 
morning  after  Henry’s  death.  She  was  so  sympathetic.  She  had  become 
acquainted  with  Henry  during  his  illness.  I  could  not  cry  before  but  I  found 
relief  in  tears  then.  It  was  hard  to  tell  the  boys  down  at  the  camp.  When 
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roll  was  called  the  next  morning  instead  of  Grannis  one  and  Grannis  two 
it  was  just  Grannis. 

Henry’s  letters  sent  home  while  convalescing  were  full  of  his  hopes  to 
return  soon.  He  wrote  Father  telling  him  to  break  his  20  acres,  inquiring 
how  they  were  getting  along  making  maple  sugar,  seeding  the  wheat,  etc. 
Henry  had  heard  the  booming  of  cannon  all  day  after  Lee’s  surrender  and 
the  whistling  of  all  the  engines  in  the  town.  April  16,  1865,  all  day,  the 
two  400  lb.  shell  cannon  on  Cameron  Hill  told  the  news  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  We  saw  the  same  guns  on  Cameron  Hill  when  we  went  to  Chattanooga 
in  1924. 

It  seemed  so  hard  that  Henry  or  anyone  else  should  die  after  Lee’s  sur¬ 
render.  But  still  many  hearts  were  made  sad  by  deaths.  We  realized  it 
every  day,  as  the  ambulances  went  by  our  camp  loaded  with  those  who  had 
died  the  past  day  and  night.  The  ambulance  was  always  followed  by  soldiers 
in  black  with  guns  reversed.  The  band  marched  in  front  playing  "Home 
Sweet  Home.”  Soon  after  we  would  hear  the  three  volleys  as  the  soldiers 
were  lowered  to  their  graves. 

When  Henry  was  buried,  the  military  funeral  was  the  same.  From  our 
tent  went  Charley  Plumb,  Charles  Lindsley,  Charley  Mead,  Jimmy  Pepper, 
Riley  Willard,  and  then  John  Fossit,  our  "bad  man”  who  had  stood  guard 
duty  for  Henry  and  Michael  Harley  and  Mike  Hanley. 

This  cemetery  in  which  they  lay  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Southern  cemeteries.  All  who  were  killed  at  Chickamauga  and  in  the  battles 
around  Chattanooga,  Mission  Ridge,  and  Lookout  Mountain  and  all  who 
died  of  sickness,  while  in  the  city,  were  buried  in  this  place,  in  all  about 
15,000. 

When  I  got  back  from  the  funeral  I  was  very  sick  with  a  high  fever 
and  awful  headache.  The  doctor  had  just  gone  on  a  sick  call  and  the  next 
day  did  not  call  at  all.  To  this  I  think  I  owe  my  life.  Charles  Lindsley  had 
used  water  cure  and  proposed  to  put  me  in  a  wet-pack.  I  said  I  did  not  care 
what  they  did.  Of  course,  we  did  not  have  sheets  so  he  took  two  pairs  of 
army  drawers  and  wrapped  my  body  in  them.  In  half  an  hour  I  was  much 
relieved.  He  gave  me  another  one  just  like  it  in  another  hour.  My  fever 
and  headache  left.  It  was  two  weeks  before  I  could  walk.  The  first  time 
I  got  to  the  tent  door  to  see  a  big  fire,  an  armory  burning.  I  heard  the  shells 
bursting,  the  big  blaze,  then  everything  was  darkened  and  I  went  down.  Each 
day,  after  that,  I  tried  to  walk  until  I  got  so  I  could  get  around.  Then  I 
gained  faster. 

One  of  the  ministers  who  called  on  me  while  I  was  so  sick  was  J.  F.  Mc- 
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Clery  who  had  preached  at  Vernon  when  only  19  years  old.  He  had  batched 
it  with  Horton  W.  Nelson  and  walked  his  circuit  as  he  had  no  horses.  My 
Aunt  Emily  made  his  clothes  and  washed  and  mended  for  him.  He  had 
scarcely  any  salary  because  none  had  money  to  give  him.  This  boy  preacher 
afterwards  preached  in  Mankato  and  later  was  one  of  Minneapolis’  best 
preachers.  I  knew  him  as  soon  as  he  came  into  our  tent.  He  was  working 
with  the  Christian  Commission.  He  had  a  basket  of  onions  for  the  sick, 
but  I  could  not  eat  anything.  I  was  surely  glad  to  see  him.  He  said  it  was 
a  very  unhealthy  place  as  he  had  realized  by  the  smell  when  he  came  into 
the  town. 

When  Charles  Lindsley  was  sick,  I  used  to  wait  on  him  when  he  was  so 
weak  he  could  hardly  walk.  I  began  to  think  he  would  never  live  to  get 
home.  But  the  doctor  gave  him  quinine  enough  to  tide  him  over  until  he  got 
home.  Then  he  too  gained  strength. 

There  was  one  thing  I  wanted  to  do  but  it  seemed  as  though  I  could  not 
gain  strength  to  do  it.  I  made  a  board  and  printed  Henry’s  name  on  it,  his 
company,  and  regiment.  One  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  started  for  the 
cemetery  a  mile  away  with  my  board  and  spade.  It  was  very  hot  those  days  -- 
over  100  in  the  shade  and  sometimes  120.  It  was  just  all  I  could  do.  I  got 
there  and  managed  to  get  the  board  in  the  ground  and  braced  it  hrmly 
with  stones.  I  got  down  afterwards  where  the  stone  wall  was  and  lay  down 
in  the  shade  of  the  wall  for  a  long  time.  I  had  done  what  I  could. 

Afterwards,  the  government  put  stones  on  every  grave  but  many  had  to 
be  marked  "unknown.” 

One  day  I  was  on  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  fort.  A  couple  of  officers 
rode  up  and  wanted  to  go  inside  of  the  fort.  As  they  came  up,  I  saluted  them 
by  presenting  arms  as  we  were  required  to  do  to  all  commissioned  officers. 
I  pointed  to  my  instructions  which  were  printed  above  the  gate.  No  one  was 
allowed  inside  the  fort  except  the  general  officers.  Neither  of  these  were 
generals,  I  knew  by  their  shoulder  straps.  I  sent  for  the  Corporal  of  the 
guard  but,  before  he  got  there,  Lieutenant  Squires  came  and  swore  at  me  for 
not  letting  them  in  and  asked  why  I  did  not  present  arms.  The  officers  said 
I  had  done  so.  Lieutenant  Squires  then  said  to  let  them  in,  which  I  did.  But 
just  then  the  Corporal  came  up  and  such  a  cursing  as  he  gave  our  First 
Lieutenant!  He  told  him  he  had  no  right  to  let  those  men  come  in.  The 
officers  saw  there  was  trouble  and  so  went  out.  The  Corporal  told  me  I  had 
done  right  in  refusing  to  let  the  men  in.  The  Corporal  knew  his  rights. 

I  wanted  to  go  out  to  Mission  Ridge  two  miles  away.  One  Sunday,  I 
got  a  pass  to  go  outside  the  lines.  I  went  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge  where  an 
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old  man,  his  wife,  and  son  lived.  They  had  built  a  shack  of  some  old  boards 
and  stones,  just  enough  to  shelter  them  from  the  hot  sun.  A  few  stones 
were  laid  around  for  a  fireplace.  The  woman  made  some  Indian  meal  cakes 
of  meal  and  water  and  laid  them  in  the  bake  kettle,  set  it  in  the  fire,  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  top  with  coals  and  ashes.  I  asked  if  I  might  rest  in  the  shack  and  they 
said  yes.  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  man  when  he  used  to  come  into 
our  camp  and  trade  berries  for  hard  tack  and  pork  as  we  had  more  than 
we  could  eat.  He  told  me  he  had  had  slaves  and  thought  it  all  right  to 
keep  them,  but  that  he  had  changed  his  mind.  He  said,  "All  our  troubles 
have  come  upon  us  from  the  sin  of  holding  slaves.” 

After  resting,  I  went  up  on  the  Ridge.  It  was  a  hard  climb  and  I  thought 
how  our  2nd  Minnesota  regiment  had  gone  up  in  the  same  place  in  face 
of  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  When  I  got  to  the  top,  I  was  right 
by  the  place  where  the  headquarters  of  General  Bragg  were  burned  during 
the  battle.  There  was  now  a  log  house  near.  I  asked  if  I  might  sit  on  the 
porch  to  rest  and  be  in  the  shade.  The  family  were  sitting  on  the  porch  and 
had  some  apples  and  gave  me  some.  The  man  said  he  was  a  Union  soldier 
and  that  when  the  Rebel  army  was  there,  Bragg  had  sent  him  away  down  in 
Georgia,  but  his  family  had  lived  there  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. 

The  woman  told  me  she  sent  the  children  down  cellar  while  she  watched 
the  battle.  Our  men,  she  said,  kept  climbing  and  before  they  got  to  the  top, 
the  Rebels  broke  and  ran  back  into  the  woods.  It  would  seem  as  though  they 
could  have  held  the  top  of  the  ridge  as  they  had  it  well  fortified  with  logs 
and  stones  which  were  all  there  just  as  they  had  left  them  a  year  before.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  Rebs  had  entrenchments,  line  upon  line  on  the  plain  below  and 
along  the  ridge,  half-way  up.  There  was  very  stubborn  fighting  until  our 
men  began  to  gain  and  then  the  Rebs  seemed  to  lose  heart. 

I  met  a  man  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Vice-President  Andrew  Johnson 
and  Parson  Brownlow,  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Times.  These  were  men 
who  held  the  Union  men  of  eastern  Tennessee  together  and  saved  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state  for  the  Union.  Johnson  was  a  very  strong-willed  man 
and  hard  to  manage.  He  came  up  from  the  lower  rank  of  Southern  society 
and  learned  to  read  after  he  was  married. 

The  friend  of  Andrew  Johnson  also  told  me  about  the  man  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ridge  in  whose  home  I  had  just  been.  He  said  before  the  battle, 
the  man  had  been  rich,  at  the  close  he  had  nothing.  His  cattle  and  horses 
were  killed,  his  buildings  burned,  and  worst  of  all,  his  son,  who  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Rebel  army,  was  killed  right  in  sight  of  his  home.  This,  he 
said,  broke  the  old  man’s  heart.  This  was  only  a  sample  of  thousands  of 
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other  homes.  The  North  paid  their  share  in  the  loss  of  life  also.  All  this 
because  the  South  had  determined  on  disunion  because  of  their  belief  in 
States  Rights  and  Slavery. 

There  was  a  large  camp  of  Negroes  who  had  been  slaves.  It  was  just 
across  the  Tennessee  river.  We  could  see  them  but  were  not  allowed  to  cross 
the  temporary  bridge,  built  to  replace  the  one  burned  during  the  fighting. 
The  government  had  to  care  for  and  feed  all  slaves  who  left  their  masters 
after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  They  called  such  Negroes  "Contra¬ 
band,”  since  they  were  counted  the  same  as  other  property  confiscated 
from  the  Rebels. 

One  day  800  Rebel  calvary  came  by  our  camp  to  surrender.  They  had 
to  take  an  oath  not  to  fight  any  more  until  exchanged.  They  were  a  hard- 
looking  lot.  They  wore  all  kinds  of  clothing,  many  had  our  blue.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  gave  them  rations  and  let  them  keep  their  horses  to  go  to  their 
homes. 

An  old  lady  who  lived  right  near  our  tent  and  I  got  acquainted.  She  told 
me  much  about  the  war.  She  did  our  washing  for  us.  When  she  heard  that 
I  was  sick,  she  sent  me  a  pillow.  A  soldier  uses  his  knapsack  for  a  pillow 
but  it  was  hard  for  a  man  to  sleep  on,  especially  when  he  was  as  sick  as  I 
was.  I  never  shall  forget  that  humble  kind-hearted  lady. 

About  the  last  of  August,  1865,  Charles  Lindsley,  Charles  Erwin  and  I 
got  a  sick  furlough  to  go  home.  I  am  sure  it  saved  Charles  Lindsley’s  life 
and  perhaps  my  own. 

When  we  started  for  home,  I  went  around  and  bid  all  our  boys  good¬ 
bye.  At  the  depot  we  had  to  wait  for  our  train.  There  were  a  lot  of  Rebel 
prisoners  who  had  surrendered  and  were  going  home  on  this  train.  I  talked 
with  a  major  who  said  that  he  thought  they  had  been  fighting  for  their 
rights  but  now  that  they  were  beaten,  he  was  going  back  home  and  would 
be  a  loyal  Union  citizen. 

In  leaving  for  home,  I  parted  with  some  of  the  Black  Brigade  of  Negroes 
who  were  camped  right  adjoining  us.  They  were  a  fine  lot  of  soldiers,  so 
well  drilled  and  so  proud  of  being  able  to  make  a  good  showing.  They  were 
all  anxious  to  read  and  write.  I  wrote  many  letters  to  their  parents  for  them, 
so  that  I  could  realize  something  of  their  lives  and  hopes.  They  were  going 
home  soon  now  too,  not  as  slaves  but  as  free  men.  They  had  a  black  preach¬ 
er  for  their  chaplain.  He  was  a  fine  man  and  worked  hard  among  them, 
preaching  and  teaching  them  how  to  read.  When  I  was  sick,  he  was  one  of 
the  ministers  who  came  to  see  me. 
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We  took  our  last  view  of  Lookout  Mountain  that  morning.  The  saddest 
thing  was  that  I  was  going  home  without  Henry.  We  had  much  better 
cars  than  when  we  came.  These  were  freight  cars,  but  they  had  put  in  some 
board  seats  with  no  backs.  We  got  into  Nashville  during  the  night  and  lay 
down  on  the  depot  floor  and  had  a  good  and  much  needed  rest.  How  differ¬ 
ent  Nashville  was  from  what  it  had  been.  We  went  past  Zollicoffer  Prison. 
It  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  The  cannon  around  the  capitol  had  been 
removed  and  all  signs  of  war  were  gone,  except  the  few  remaining  soldiers 
like  ourselves.  Our  big  army  of  a  million  men  had  all  been  discharged 
and  sent  home. 

From  Nashville  we  started  for  Louisville.  When  we  came  to  Cave  City, 
I  took  three  canteens  to  fill  with  water  from  the  spring.  Just  as  I  started  back 
for  the  train,  it  began  to  move  and  I  was  cumbered  with  the  three  canteens 
around  my  neck  and  weak  from  sickness.  I  caught  the  rail  but  could  not  get 
them  to  stop.  So  there  I  was.  My  pass  was  in  my  knapsack.  I  went  on  three 
miles  to  the  station.  I  asked  the  captain  of  a  company  of  black  soldiers  to 
help  me  catch  the  next  train  but  he  did  not  care  to  be  bothered.  When  the 
train  came,  I  jumped  on  the  caboose.  It  was  a  cool  evening.  I  had  no  coat  or 
blouse  but  I  bought  one  of  a  Negro  soldier  for  a  dollar.  Then  the  conductor 
came.  He  said  I  would  have  to  get  off,  but  after  I  told  him  how  I  had  been 
left,  he  sent  me  to  a  freight  car  where  there  was  a  woman  and  her  children. 
The  woman  finally  let  me  in  when  I  told  her  the  conductor  had  said  I 
could  ride  there. 

After  awhile  the  woman  became  friendly  and  spoke  about  her  husband 
who  had  been  killed.  The  government  was  sending  her  to  her  home.  She 
wanted  me  to  lie  by  the  open  door  so  her  children  could  not  get  up  in  their 
sleep  and  fall  out  of  the  car.  So  she  spread  a  comforter  down  for  me  to  lie 
on  and  I  had  the  softest  bed  I  had  had  since  leaving  Minnesota.  After  awhile 
the  train  stopped.  She  asked  me  to  fasten  the  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
car  which  was  open  and  banging.  I  got  out,  crawled  under  the  car  to  fasten 
it,  got  back,  but  was  so  weak  I  could  not  climb  into  the  car.  I  told  her  to 
set  a  chair  out.  Then  I  got  in  and  reached  down  for  the  chair,  but  it  was  gone. 
The  train  had  started  without  a  jerk  or  sound.  She  gave  me  a  scolding  for 
losing  her  chair  but  I  had  risked  my  life  to  fasten  the  door  for  her. 

We  got  to  Louisville  during  the  night  and  I  started  to  find  the  boys.  I  ex¬ 
pected  they  would  be  in  the  depot.  I  saw  men  sleeping  around  there,  turned 
the  gas  lamp  up,  and  found  Lindsley  and  Erwin.  The  next  morning  we  went 
out  to  get  something  to  eat.  We  found  a  Negro  woman  who  had  ginger¬ 
bread.  That  was  the  best  I  ever  tasted,  it  seemed. 
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We  crossed  the  Ohio  river  to  Jeffersonville  on  the  ferry.  There  we  got  a 
train  and  had  the  luxury  of  a  real  passenger  car.  The  next  day  we  got  into 
Chicago.  I  tried  to  find  Uncle  Charles’  folks  but  there  was  no  one  where 
they  used  to  live.  I  had  $50  in  a  draft  which  came  from  Great  Uncle  Ben 
Higbee’s  estate,  my  grandmother’s  brother,  which  Father  had  sent  me.  How 
could  I  get  it  cashed?  There  was  only  one  man  who  might  identify  me. 
I  had  never  seen  him  but  Aunt  Helen,  my  mother’s  sister,  had  worked  for 
him  and  this  draft  had  been  given  in  her  name.  I  went  to  him  in  his  book 
bindery.  He  remembered  Aunt  Helen  and  went  with  me  to  a  bank  to  cash 
the  check.  He  promised  the  bank  that  if  there  was  any  loss,  he  would  stand 
for  half  of  it.  I  loaned  $20  to  Erwin  and  some  to  Lindsley.  So  we  all  had 
money  to  get  home  on  as  our  pass  took  us  only  as  far  as  Winona. 

From  Chicago  we  went  to  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  the  end  of  the  railroad, 
and  then  went  by  boat  to  Winona,  Minnesota.  There  was  a  short  piece  of 
railroad  to  Rochester,  Minnesota,  as  I  remember  it.  Then  we  went  by  stage 
to  Wilton,  Minnesota,  and  from  there  I  got  a  farmer  to  take  me  as  far 
as  his  home  and  stayed  with  him  all  night.  Not  finding  anyone  to  take 
me  home  from  there,  I  started  to  walk.  I  made  the  15  or  20  miles  to  Vernon 
by  night.  I  had  left  my  knapsack  and  blankets  with  Charles  Lindsley  at 
Wilton  where  he  had  been  met  by  his  wife.  When  I  got  in  sight  of  the  farm, 
I  saw  Father  and  the  boys  in  the  field  shocking  wheat.  As  I  came  up,  Ponto 
the  dog  barked  at  me.  I  called  "Ponto”  and  he  jumped  all  over  me.  It  was 
a  sorrowful  meeting.  Father  looked  so  much  older  and  when  I  came  to  the 
house  and  saw  Mother,  that  was  the  hardest.  She  hugged  me  and  cried 
as  I  never  seen  her  cry  before.  Mrs.  Bookwalter,  the  minister’s  wife  was 
there,  and  she  put  Mother  to  bed  and  tried  to  calm  her.  Rev.  Bookwalter 
preached  Henry’s  funeral  sermon  at  Vernon. 

People  who  saw  me  thought  I  had  come  home  to  die.  But  after  two 
weeks  the  diarrhea  stopped  and  I  began  to  gain.  When  my  furlough  of  30 
days  was  up,  I  got  it  renewed  and  that  lasted  until  our  regiment  was  dis¬ 
charged  at  Fort  Snelling.  Mr.  Barnes  drove  Charles  Lindsley  and  me  to  St. 
Paul  to  be  discharged. 

Before  going  I  found  that  the  Keeman  farm  was  for  sale  at  $900.  It  was 
a  fine  farm  of  160  acres,  part  timber.  After  my  discharge  in  St.  Paul,  I  met 
the  owner  of  the  farm  in  Minneapolis,  paid  him  about  half  of  the  cost, 
got  my  deed  and  gave  him  a  mortgage  for  the  balance.  I  often  thought  how 
I  might  have  been  swindled,  but  it  was  all  right.  I  sold  off  timber  lots  of 
10  acres  each  and  soon  had  the  balance  clear.  Finally  I  sold  the  farm  to  Guy 
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Wilmarth  who  had  married  my  Aunt  Esther  Matilda  Higbee.  I  made  some¬ 
thing  over  $1,000  on  that  deal.  That  helped  me  to  buy  the  east  80  acres  of 
my  farm,  a  team  of  horses  and  some  farm  tools.  I  let  Barnes  have  10  acres 
of  the  best  timber  for  $100.  The  land  was  worth  more  but  it  was  partly 
to  repay  him  for  helping  me  to  get  the  Keeman  place. 
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IX. 

I  Start  My  Family 


About  this  time  I  met  the  one  who  was  to  be  my  wife.  I  well  remember 
the  first  time  I  saw  her.  She  was  coming  home  from  church  and  I  met  her 
by  Father’s  place.  I  thought  her  a  very  beautiful  girl.  She  was  always  to 
me,  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  saw.  She  said  afterwards  that  she  thought 
I  looked  so  poor  and  thin.  Her  father,  Civilian  Lewis,  had  bought  a  farm 
from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Quinn.  It  lay  across  the  road  from  my  farm, 
with  the  log  house  on  the  edge  of  the  timber. 

I  went  to  see  Armenia  Lewis  once  in  a  while,  and  one  time  I  took  her 
to  a  quarterly  meeting  at  old  Shelbyville.  One  time,  as  I  was  going  over 
to  see  her,  I  went  across  lots  from  Father’s  place  by  the  Sowers  place.  I 
stopped  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Sowers.  She  asked  me  if  I  were  going  fishing.  I 
very  innocently  said,  "No,  what  made  you  think  so?”  "Oh,”  she  said,  "I 
thought  you  might  be  out  after  Minnies.”  Armenia  was  always  called 
Minnie. 

I  had  my  idea  of  what  my  wife  should  be.  She  must  be  religious,  love 
music,  one  who  could  sing,  and  fairly  good-looking.  Armenia  Lewis  seemed 
to  fill  those  specifications.  I  found  her  intelligent,  religious,  a  lover  of  music 
and  good  literature.  But  the  thing  that  appealed  to  me  most  was  her  un¬ 
selfish  helpfulness  in  the  home  life. 

But  this  marrying  business  was  the  most  important  of  any  that  I  had 
ever  had  to  do  and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  afford  to  make  any  mistakes.  I 
thought  that  if  I  ever  needed  Divine  guidance  and  directing,  it  was  in  this 
matter.  I  thought  of  how  God  had  shown  in  his  Holy  Word  that  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  families  and  directed  his  people  in  these  things.  If  God  directed 
people  in  the  time  of  the  Bible  patriarchs  in  their  family  matters,  he  would 
do  the  same  now. 

With  this  faith,  I  earnestly  prayed  that  he  would  direct  me.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  knew  in  my  own  consciousness  that  this  was  the  girl  in 
all  the  world  whom  I  wished  to  marry. 
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It  was  about  two  years  after  I  first  saw  her  that  she  came  up  to  where 
I  was  building  our  house.  We  stood  in  the  west  window.  She  gave  me  the 
first  kiss  and  said  she  would  be  mine. 

The  day  was  set  for  our  wedding.  She  was  just  past  16  and  I  was  past 
27.  The  night  before  our  wedding  it  rained  very  hard.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  anyone  could  get  anywhere  because  of  the  mud  and  high 
water.  When  Elder  Bookwalter  and  his  wife  came  to  the  creek,  they  could 
not  ford  it  but  managed  to  cross  on  a  tree  that  had  fallen  across.  We 
were  married  in  the  old  log  house,  June  2,  1867.  My  Father’s  folks  and  her 
Father’s  folks  were  there.  We  went  to  our  home,  beginning  life  in  our  new 
relations.  We  did  not  go  off  on  any  honeymoon  trip  but  began  life  as  we 
expected  to  live  it. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Slater  came  over  and  we  set  posts  along  the  road  for 
80  rods.  It  was  so  wet,  it  took  only  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  sledge  to 
drive  them  in. 

Our  first  baby  came  May  15,  1868.  What  a  change  in  our  lives  to  have 
this  little  baby  girl!  I  don’t  think  we  could  have  been  more  happy.  We 
named  her  Mary  after  my  cousin,  Uncle  Alfred’s  daughter,  who  died  in 
1853  two  weeks  after  we  left  New  Hampshire.  Also  for  Mama’s  cousin 
Mary  Young.  I  made  a  cradle  for  her  right  away.  Mary  has  kept  that 
cradle  as  an  heirloom  for  her  children. 

We  both  had  our  idea  of  the  family  life  we  wished  to  have.  We  would 
have  family  worship  and  bring  up  our  children  strictly  religious.  Mama  felt 
so  young.  She  prayed  that  she  might  have  wisdom  to  bring  up  the  children 
right.  She  had  not  had  the  chance  for  the  education  she  thought  she  needed 
and  she  always  felt  it.  She  was  always  ambitious  for  her  children  to  have 
a  good  education  and  for  herself  to  make  the  most  of  her  limited  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

When  we  were  married,  Minnie  was  not  yet  17  and  a  school  girl.  She 
had  not  yet  completed  the  common  school  grades.  We  tried  to  make  up 
for  it  by  reading  together  and  by  keeping  posted  on  the  news  of  the  times. 
She  gradually  came  to  be  a  well-informed  woman.  At  Vernon  Center  and 
Mankato,  she  was  a  leader  in  the  work  of  the  church.  She  belonged  to  the 
Sunshine  Club  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  to  the  W.C.T.U.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Alexander  Wilkin  Post  G.A.R.  Relief  Corps.  She  always 
loved  music  and  could  play  church  and  Sunday  School  music.  Whenever 
any  high  grade  singers  or  players  came  to  Mankato,  she  always  wanted  to 
hear  them  and  could  appreciate  them. 

When  we  were  on  the  farm,  she  drove  the  wild  half-broken  horses  as 
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well  as  I  could.  She  was  never  afraid  when  they  ran  away,  but  would  calm 
them  down  and  bring  them  under  control.  One  time  she  was  driving  her 
father’s  fine  high  spirited  black  horses.  Her  mother  and  baby  were  with 
her.  The  horses  started  to  run  away.  She  turned  them  into  a  wheat  field 
and  ran  them  over  the  wheat  shocks  until  they  stopped. 

We  worked  hard  and  put  in  long  hours  every  day.  I  set  the  alarm  clock 
to  get  up  at  4:30  A.M.  and  always  got  up  on  the  minute.  First  we  put  on 
rubber  boots,  then  we  fed  and  harnessed  the  horses,  milked  the  cows,  and 
cleaned  the  stables.  Then  we  changed  the  boots,  had  our  breakfast,  followed 
with  family  worship.  At  7  o’clock  we  would  be  in  the  fields.  We  put  in  ten 
hours  in  field  work,  doing  the  chores  at  night  after  that,  as  we  had  done  in 
the  morning. 

We  did  not  have  to  buy  much  at  the  stores  because  we  raised  most  every¬ 
thing  we  ate.  We  raised  our  own  meat,  took  our  fine  ripe  hard  wheat  to  the 
mill  and  had  it  ground  into  the  best  of  flour.  We  had  plenty  of  poultry, 
eggs,  milk,  and  cream.  We  gained  in  cattle  and  horses  and  had  both  to  sell 
every  year  besides  the  hogs.  We  had  one  of  the  finest  groves  of  soft  maple 
around  the  house  and  barn.  We  had  two  hundred  apple  trees  set  out  and 
growing.  We  raised  sorghum  and  made  molasses  which  we  used  instead 
of  sugar  for  most  purposes. 

Henry  Thew  had  a  sorghum  mill  on  the  land  adjoining  ours.  How  well  I 
remember  how  they  worked  nights,  bottling  the  cane  juice  which  had  been 
crushed  by  rollers  from  the  cane  stalks.  This  made  a  very  good  quality 
of  sorghum  which  we  could  eat  on  pancakes  and  make  into  gingerbread. 

While  we  were  living  on  the  farm,  we  had  plenty  of  hard  work  but  we 
did  not  mind  it  since  like  all  farmers,  we  were  used  to  that.  We  got  along 
without  hired  help.  I  cut  cord  wood  and  rolling  ties  for  the  railroad  which 
was  being  built.  So  we  got  along  and  kept  out  of  debt. 

Later,  as  I  got  the  farm  broken  up,  I  had  to  have  a  hired  man.  Then  we 
had  to  have  a  hired  girl.  At  first,  we  had  straw  sheds  for  our  two  cows  and 
pair  of  horses,  but  later  we  built  a  good  barn  which  was  one  of  the  best 
barns  in  the  town.  It  is  still  in  use  now  (1925).  It  was  a  great  convenience 
over  straw  sheds. 

Jed  Washburn  worked  for  me  for  two  summers  during  the  harvesting 
and  threshing.  He  earned  enough  to  pay  his  way  while  studying  law  with 
Judge  Severance  at  Mankato.  Jed  was  the  most  faithful  hired  hand  I  ever 
had.  Mama  said  he  would  make  a  good  lawyer  because  he  was  so  thorough. 
He  outgrew  Mankato  and  went  to  Duluth  where  he  became  the  leading 
attorney  and  quite  wealthy. 
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An  addition  was  also  made  to  the  farm  house  and  a  wood  shed  added 
to  hold  the  year’s  supply  of  wood  which  we  obtained  from  our  20  acre 
timber  lot,  half  a  mile  away.  We  got  the  wood  up  in  the  winter,  had  it  all 
cut  stove-length  and  put  in  the  shed  before  spring.  The  wood  shed  came 
to  the  kitchen  door  so  that  we  did  not  have  to  go  outside  to  get  wood.  We 
had  a  well  by  the  kitchen  porch  and  a  cistern  for  soft  water  with  a  pump 
in  the  sink. 

We  had  a  large  cellar  with  a  stone  wall  and  cement  floor.  This  original 
house  is  still  standing  (1925)  although  additions  have  been  made  to  it. 

I  always  did  my  work  well  and  raised  good  crops,  mostly  wheat  those 
days.  In  the  winter,  we  had  to  haul  our  wheat  to  market  at  Mankato,  20 
miles,  or  to  Red  Jacket  Mills  which  was  four  miles  nearer,  but  they  could 
not  always  take  it  for  want  of  store  room.  We  would  start  early  in  the 
morning  before  daylight  and  get  back  at  9  or  10  o’clock. 

Charley  Lewis,  Mama’s  brother,  went  with  me  with  his  father’s  load  of 
wheat.  We  never  stopped  for  cold  weather.  I  remember  one  day  it  was 
blowing  a  stiff  gale  and  we  found,  as  we  came  home  through  Garden  City, 
it  was  20  degrees  below.  I  had  no  warm  overcoat,  only  my  thin  soldier’s 
overcoat  -  but  the  cape  saved  my  face  from  freezing.  We  had  to  walk  or 
run  behind  the  sled  to  keep  warm.  That  day,  we  unloaded  at  Red  Jacket 
Mills.  There  was  not  much  money  in  farming  in  those  days  but  we  never 
ran  into  debt. 

We  had  bound  our  grain  by  hand  as  it  was  taken  off  the  reaper.  A  new 
kind  of  a  machine  had  been  invented,  the  Marsh  Harvester.  Two  men 
stood  on  it  and  bound  the  grain  as  it  came  up  to  them.  I  went  to  Mankato 
and  bought  one.  That  year,  my  hired  man  and  I  bound  all  the  grain,  over 
100  acres  of  very  heavy  grain.  Wyke  Clark,  Dr.  Clark’s  son,  drove  the 
horses.  Arthur  Haynes  shocked  the  bundles. 

We  had  several  singing  schools  before  we  went  into  the  army.  After 
the  war  was  over,  we  still  met  and  practiced.  Marion  Washburn  and  I  led 
by  turns.  We  had  one  singing  school  taught  by  Phoebe  Haynes,  the  winter 
before  Esther  was  born.  Then  after  we  moved  to  Vernon,  Mama  and  Mary 
attended  a  singing  school. 

One  time  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  to  lecture  in  Mankato.  We  wanted 
to  hear  him.  Jed  Washburn  said,  "You  and  your  wife  go.  We  will  keep 
the  harvester  going.”  We  went  and  were  introduced  to  Beecher  by  Phoebe 
Haynes  who  had  lived  in  the  family  of  Beecher.  I  told  him  we  left  our 
harvesting  and  came  down  20  miles  to  hear  him.  He  said,  "I  would  not  have 
done  that.”  I  replied,  "I  would  not  have  missed  it.” 
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About  this  time,  there  came  the  tragedy  in  the  death  of  our  dog,  Ponto. 
Frank,  my  brother,  playfully  pointed  the  gun  at  him.  He  said,  "Ponto, 
your  last  hour  has  come.”  By  some  means  the  gun  went  off  and  the  ball 
went  through  the  dog,  his  whole  length.  He  gave  one  yelp  and  was  dead. 
Frank  cried  and  could  never  be  reconciled. 

After  we  had  the  land  all  broken  up,  we  had  to  have  another  team  of 
horses.  Before  we  were  married,  I  had  bought  a  pair  of  colts,  but  they  were 
not  heavy  enough.  I  traded  one  for  a  heavier  colt  but  he  had  been  hurt 
by  working  when  too  young.  Father  bought  him  for  $120  and  turned  him 
out  to  pasture.  He  got  strong  and  made  a  good  horse  for  many  years. 

I  bought  a  fine  mare,  Betty,  of  a  neighbor,  Westover,  for  $150.  She 
was  the  mother  of  many  good  colts.  Then  another,  Flora.  She  and  Betty 
made  a  fine  driving  team.  Later,  I  bought  a  pair  of  heavy  horses  for  $300. 
I  bought  a  large  Norman  horse  and  gradually  worked  into  a  fine  lot  of 
horses.  One,  Prince  was  a  pet.  He  would  put  his  fore  feet  on  my  shoulders 
when  a  colt.  Another,  Norman,  was  the  wildest  colt  I  ever  broke.  When 
I  first  tried  to  put  a  collar  on  him,  it  frightened  him  and  in  a  second,  he 
had  me  under  his  feet.  I  tried  three  times  before  I  could  get  out  from 
under  him.  The  next  day,  I  hitched  him  to  a  big  wagon  beside  his  mother.  I 
told  my  man,  Thorstensen,  to  hold  him  till  I  could  get  into  the  wagon.  Then 
I  started  them  into  a  cornfield  but  Norman  crowded  to  the  right  towards 
a  wire  fence.  I  finally  got  them  turned  around  into  the  road  and  drove  out 
a  mile  and  back.  It  was  a  bad  spring  road  and  the  colt  was  tired  out. 
There  was  never  any  more  trouble  with  him.  I  used  to  drive  him  and  his 
mother  together.  They  were  black  and  perfect  mates.  I  never  had  a  finer 
team.  As  I  drove  over  the  country,  buying  grain  and  seeds,  they  would  go 
at  a  fast  trot  all  day,  pulling  on  the  lines  all  the  time. 

I  had  bought  a  two-seated  covered  surrey.  I  remember  the  first  time  we 
drove  to  Mankato  with  it,  Mary  was  about  two  years  old.  As  we  came  to 
some  houses  she  would  say,  "There’s  a  house.  There’s  a  house.  See.  See.  See!” 

Mary  was  slim  and  she  was  always  ready  to  do  what  was  needed  whether 
it  was  to  get  the  cattle  back  when  they  would  break  out  of  the  pasture  with 
Ring,  the  dog  trailing  behind  her,  or  stancheling  and  feeding  them  when 
necessary.  She  would  go  out  to  the  barn  alone  the  darkest  nights,  without 
fear.  She  said  the  dark  would  not  hurt  her. 

Once  when  she  and  Kate  Sebert  went  out  to  milk  the  cows,  a  red  cow 
came  for  them.  Kate  climbed  the  fence  but  Mary  did  not  have  time  to  climb. 
Being  slim,  she  shot  through  the  rails.  We  drove  the  red  cow  into  the 
barn  and  put  her  in  the  stanchel  and  Mary  milked  her. 
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Another  time,  Mary  went  to  drive  the  white  cow  up  from  the  pasture.  The 
cow  had  a  young  calf.  All  at  once  she  dove  at  Mary,  knocked  her  down, 
trying  to  hook  her  and  bellowing.  I  caught  the  cow  by  the  horns  and  pulled 
her  off.  Mary  got  up  and  ran  for  the  fence,  and  did  not  stop  until  she 
was  over.  Her  clothes  were  torn  to  pieces  but  she  was  not  hurt.  It  seemed 
like  a  miracle,  but  there  was  a  hollow  between  the  willow  bushes  which 
saved  her. 

Our  second  baby  came,  April  28th,  1872,  Esther  Matilda.  She  was  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  child.  The  cradle  was  superceded  by  a  crib  of  turned 
black  walnut.  Esther  later  had  it  made  into  a  pretty  lounge.  When  she 
was  about  three  years  old,  she  had  lung  fever.  We  had  used  water-cure 
with  very  good  success.  We  kept  Esther  in  wet-sheet  pack,  with  Dr. 
McMichaePs  consent,  for  about  four  days.  Then  the  fever  broke,  and 
did  not  come  back  again.  But  we  had  to  keep  her  indoors  for  the  rest  of 
the  winter. 

Esther  was  an  unusual  child  for  music.  We  decided  to  buy  an  organ.  We 
tested  several  different  makes.  One  day,  two  men  came,  one  with  an  Estey 
and  the  other  with  a  Wood  organ.  This  was  when  Esther  was  three  and  a 
half  years  old.  As  we  were  trying  them,  Esther  came  to  the  Estey  organ  and 
said,  "Keep  this  one.  Keep  this  one.”  It  was  one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw.  We 
paid  $155  for  it.  I  since  have  made  this  organ  into  a  writing  desk. 

Mama  began  learning  organ  music.  Phoebe  Haynes,  a  graduate  of  the 
Music  Conservatory  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  was  her  first  teacher. 

When  three  and  a  half  or  four  years  old,  Esther  could  play  the  organ. 
When  she  heard  a  tune,  she  would  go  to  the  organ  and  play  it  correctly  in 
two  parts,  bass  and  soprano.  She  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  stool  and 
reach  her  toes  down  to  the  pedal  and  hands  up  to  the  keys.  At  the  county 
fair,  she  attracted  a  crowd  by  playing  an  organ.  I  remember  when  Father 
took  her  out  to  see  the  pigs  she  sang  him  the  Old  Methodist  hymn,  "Let 
Storms,  Let  the  Wild  Deluge  Come.  We’ll  Anchor  Bye  and  Bye.” 

As  she  grew  older  her  voice  developed  into  one  of  the  sweetest  tones. 
Later,  when  she  was  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  Evanston,  Ill.,  she  showed  great  musical  talent.  She  was  the 
leading  singer  at  the  Commencement  exercises  singing  "Mignon,”  a  most 
difficult  piece,  which  had  high  notes  to  E.  Her  Professor  Wheeler  advised 
me  to  send  her  to  Europe.  He  said  that  she  would  make  a  great  singer, 
and  that  we  could  not  waste  money  on  her.  I  was  present  when  she  was 
practicing  and  when  she  struck  the  high  E  note,  she  gave  a  good  clear 
sound.  The  Professor  slapped  his  knee  and  said  "That’s  worth  money.” 
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The  fall  of  1874,  my  father  was  taken  sick  and  died.  What  a  loss  it  was! 
We  little  thought  that  Father  would  anchor  in  the  Heavenly  harbor  so 
soon.  What  a  good  man  Father  was!  Mother  said  as  we  came  back  from 
the  cemetery,  ”1  wish  I  might  be  by  his  side  in  the  cemetery.”  Father  and 
Mother  lived  so  happily  together.  I  never  heard  an  unkind  word  between 
them.  There  never  was  a  better  husband  and  father. 

After  Father’s  death,  Frank,  my  brother,  and  Mother  remained  on 
the  farm.  On  March  2,  1879  Frank  married  Edith  Terry.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  L.  S.  Terry,  the  one  Father  thought  so  much  of  because  he  was 
a  man  of  Father’s  kind  --  honest  and  upright  in  every  way.  At  the  wedding, 
Ed,  Edith’s  brother  said  to  me,  "Edith  is  one  of  the  best  dispositioned  per¬ 
sons  I  ever  knew.”  How  often  I  thought  of  that  as  I  knew  her  in  her 
life  of  kindness  and  good  will  to  everyone. 

Later  Frank  and  Edith  moved  to  Vernon  Center  -  Mother  with  them. 

After  Frank’s  death  in  1928,  the  old  farm  came  to  Russell,  Frank’s 
younger  son.  Russell  still  owns  and  runs  the  farm,  although  he  has  lived  in 
Vernon  since  his  marriage. 

I  helped  build  a  barn  for  the  M.  E.  parsonage  one  fall  and  had  to 
build  my  cattle  shed  after  that.  It  had  gotten  very  cold  to  work  at  it  but  when 
I  had  the  long  shed  ready  to  shingle,  Mama  helped  lay  the  shingles  while 
I  nailed  them.  She  was  so  quick,  we  soon  had  it  shingled.  Mary  helped  also. 
While  we  were  working,  the  children  --  Esther  and  Alice,  were  in  the  house. 
They  were  afraid  to  stay  alone.  They  kept  at  the  window,  watching  us 
all  the  time. 

Alice  Caroline  was  born  April  11th,  1875.  We  had  planned  to  have  a 
woman  that  lived  just  across  the  river  on  the  hill  by  Mr.  Haynes  attend 
Mama.  The  river  was  high  and  it  was  six  miles  around  by  the  road.  I  took 
the  dinner  horn  and  went  down  to  the  river  and  blew  it  for  a  boat  which  soon 
came  bringing  the  woman. 

Our  next  baby  was  Estella  Adeline  (later  called  Estelle) ,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  27th,  1879.  There  was  a  United  Brethren  preacher,  his  name  was 
Vance,  who  was  a  physician,  who  lived  in  Vernon  Center  village.  He  at¬ 
tended  Mama  at  Estella’s  birth. 

When  Estella  was  about  two  years  old,  she  was  sick  with  a  black  spot  all 
around  her  ear.  Alice  was  sick  at  the  same  time  with  lung  fever.  I  started 
for  Garden  City  for  a  doctor  in  the  evening.  There  was  a  big  snow  and 
heavy  wind.  My  hired  man  went  with  me  to  help  shovel  the  snow.  We  got 
as  far  as  Mr.  Terry’s  and  could  go  no  farther  and  put  up  for  the  night. 
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The  next  morning,  we  got  into  Garden  City  and  sent  the  doctor  by  the 
morning  train.  He  helped  both  children  and  they  got  well. 

Another  time,  Estella  was  sick  with  asthma.  I  was  at  Pleasant  Prairie  at 
quarterly  meeting.  Mama  knew  she  had  to  do  something  quick  as  Estella 
could  hardly  breathe.  She  made  an  onion  poultice  and  put  it  on  her  chest 
and  under  her  arms  and  brought  Estella  through  all  right. 

We  had  always  been  in  the  Vernon  Center  school  district.  But  the  school 
was  three  miles  away  which  was  too  far  for  small  children.  We  got  up  a 
petition  to  be  set  off  from  the  Vernon  district.  I  took  the  petition  down 
to  Mankato  and  went  before  the  county  commissioners  with  it  early  in  the 
morning  at  the  opening.  They  granted  it  at  once. 

Tom  Hayes  wanted  to  oppose  it  but  I  met  him  going  to  the  court  house 
as  I  was  coming  away.  I  said,  "You  might  as  well  go  back  with  me.  We 
are  set  off.”  We  had  a  good  school  as  long  as  we  lived  there.  It  was  one 
mile  for  the  children  to  walk.  Sometimes  the  snow  would  drift  all  over  the 
rail  fence  but  would  pack  so  hard  the  children  could  walk  on  top  without 
sinking  in  the  snow.  Mary,  Esther,  and,  I  think,  Alice  attended  this  school. 

There  were  the  Thew,  Pratt,  Kelly,  Sowers,  Lewis,  McLarren,  Westover, 
Slater,  and  our  children  to  attend  which  made  a  very  fine  school.  We  had 
some  good  teachers,  especially  one,  Ida  Grinnolds.  She  afterwards  became 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Faribault  County.  We  had  her  two  terms. 
Mary  was  then  well  advanced  in  her  common  school  studies. 

We  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  Washburn  family.  There  were  three  boys 
and  one  girl  --  Jenny.  The  oldest  boy,  Marion,  became  a  Congregational 
minister.  The  second,  Ed,  kept  a  store  for  many  years  in  Vernon  Center. 
Jed  became  a  noted  lawyer  in  Minneapolis  and  afterwards  in  Duluth,  as 
previously  noted. 

We  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  old  folks,  especially  Mrs.  Washburn.  She 
was  a  wonderful  woman  with  a  deep  religious  experience.  At  times  she  would 
dance  up  and  down  the  church  aisles  when  she  spoke  in  perfect  ecstacy.  I 
well  remember  how  she  would  speak  at  all  our  meetings.  She  seemed  like 
a  prophet  inspired.  Jed  was  the  younger  son,  about  five  or  six  years  old 
then  but  he  could  always  speak  in  meeting.  I  remember  how  his  mother’s 
voice  sounded  as  she  called  him  Jedy. 

We  had  other  fine  church  workers  and  our  class  meetings  were  very  inter¬ 
esting.  As  I  was  classleader,  I  had  to  lead  class  unless  the  preacher  was 
there.  It  was  expected  of  the  classleader  that  he  should  reply  to  each  one. 
As  a  rule  the  one  speaking  gave  a  clue  to  the  answer.  I  wonder  now  that 
inexperienced  as  I  was,  I  could  lead  a  class  of  older  people.  But  I  studied 
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all  I  could,  was  familiar  with  Bible  texts  to  fit  the  occasion  and  I  did  not 
depend  on  my  own  strength  but  prayed  for  wisdom  to  help  with  my  class. 

Those  were  the  days  of  camp  meetings.  That  fall  when  I  first  came  to 
Vernon  there  was  a  camp  meeting  held  where  the  cemetery  is  now.  I  went 
one  evening.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  me  to  see  preachers  exhorting  while 
people  were  praying  all  around  at  one  time.  Later  we  had  many  others. 
There  were  always  some  fine  preachers  at  these  camp  meetings.  I  remember 
some  of  their  names:  G.  W.  Wright,  Elder  Perkins,  Elder  Powell,  David 
Morgan,  and  others.  I  never  will  forget  a  sermon  of  Elder  Powell  on  the 
"Humanity  of  Christ.”  It  was  a  great  sermon. 

People  came  to  these  meetings  from  all  the  surrounding  country,  bring¬ 
ing  camp  outfits,  some  in  covered  wagons  in  which  they  had  come  to 
Minnesota.  There  was  a  neighborhood  west  of  Vernon  at  Ceresco  that  never 
had  any  preaching.  What  a  different  people  they  were  --  rough  and  swearing! 

We  were  a  very  religious  people  and  were  faithful  in  our  religious  duties. 
We  always  went  to  prayer  meeting  Thursday  night.  We  had  to  go  three 
miles  but  we  had  good  horses  that  were  fast  trotters.  If  wife  could  not  go, 
I  would  go  on  horseback.  Henry  Thew  said  to  me  that  he  always  knew  that 
I  would  be  there  to  lead  the  meeting.  He  and  his  wife  were  faithful  at¬ 
tendants.  Kate  Thew  wrote  in  1924  that  Mama  and  I  influenced  them  to  de¬ 
cide  to  be  Christians.  Mama’s  cousin,  Mary  Young,  was  another  who 
was  always  there  although  at  one  time  she  had  to  walk  three  miles  down 
and  back.  We  thought  a  great  deal  of  her.  She  was  a  devoted  Christian. 

G.  G.  Young  was  a  peculiar  man.  He  wanted  to  be  at  the  head  of  every¬ 
thing.  C.  C.  Washburn  was  the  leader  in  the  U.  B.  Church.  Young  left 
the  U.  B.  Church  and  joined  the  M.  E.  Church.  This  made  quite  a  rivalry 
between  them.  There  was  not  a  church  building  in  Vernon,  so  Young 
started  a  movement  to  build  a  church  in  1866.  It  was  quite  an  undertaking 
at  that  time.  Horton  W.  Nelson  and  I  worked  all  summer  on  it.  We  had 
to  build  it  from  native  lumber  all  in  the  rough.  The  seats  of  the  church 
were  made  of  the  finest  black  walnut.  The  church  was  used  by  the  M.  E. 
and  the  U.  B.’s  together.  G.  G.  Young  and  Nelson  gave  $300  each  which 
was  a  good  deal  for  those  times.  This  church  served  a  good  purpose  for 
many  years.  It  was  torn  down  after  the  new  town  started  and  the  frame 
used  in  the  present  church,  built  in  the  year  1887.  Horton  W.  Nelson 
again  did  most  of  the  work  on  this  church. 

We  had  several  very  good  preachers,  B.  Y.  Coffin,  Joshua  Barnard,  Rev. 
Kephart  who  was  later  with  Bishop  Taylor  in  Africa.  There  was  also 
David  Morgan,  later  a  preacher  at  the  Bethel  Boat  in  St.  Paul.  I  brought 
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Rev.  Henry  from  Mankato  with  his  son  Charlie  to  work  for  me  through 
harvest  with  the  result  that  he  preached  for  us  for  two  years.  We  had  several 
good  revivals  under  Kephart,  Coffin,  David  Morgan,  and  others. 

We  used  to  have  donation  parties  to  help  out  the  pastor’s  salary.  There 
was  little  money  but  we  did  the  best  we  could  and  always  furnished  plenty 
of  farm  products  for  the  pastor’s  family.  The  religious  life  of  Vernon  was 
always  good  and  helped  to  make  a  very  fine  community. 

Our  near  neighbor,  Henry  Thew,  married  Kate  Johnson.  They  moved 
over  to  the  new  Vernon -- called  Vernon  Center -- after  two  or  three  years 
on  the  farm.  Before  that,  his  land  joined  ours.  Henry  made  a  good  church 
worker  and  raised  up  a  fine  Christian  family.  He  was  our  Sunday  School 
superintendent  for  15  years.  One  son,  Harvey,  became  noted  and  wealthy 
at  Hollywood  as  a  writer  and  director.  Henry  died  at  Vernon,  leaving  Kate 
with  five  children  and  a  hardware  store  on  her  hands.  She  was  one  of  the 
best  managers.  No  one  could  have  done  better  than  she  did.  Her  children 
are  all  well  married  and  settled  in  California. 

All  our  neighbors  on  the  East  were  Irish  Catholics  and  good  neighbors. 
One  of  the  sons,  Mathew  Weir,  later,  lived  on  the  farm  adjoining  my  old 
farm  on  the  east.  His  wife,  Amelia,  was  the  one  who  lived  with  us  three 
years  in  Mankato  and  was  such  a  faithful  helper. 

Old  Mr.  Weir  came  over  one  time  and  wanted  me  to  vote  for  him  for 
the  legislature.  I  said,  "I  am  a  Republican.”  He  said,  "I  would  just  as  lief 
have  a  Republican  vote  for  me  as  a  Democrat.”  I  said,  "I  shall  have  to 
vote  for  my  good  neighbor.” 

One  time  old  Mrs.  Weir  had  a  severe  headache.  Mama  went  over  and 
passed  her  hands  over  her  head  and  took  all  the  pain  away.  I  remember  she 
cured  Mrs.  Tolliff  the  same  way  once  when  she  came  to  our  house  in  Man¬ 
kato  -  so  bad  she  was  sick  in  bed.  But  we  did  not  like  to  have  Mama  do 
this,  for  she  always  got  some  of  it  herself. 

Others  in  the  neighborhood  included  the  Mountains,  Goods,  and  the 
Irish  neighbors  -  Dayley,  Fogarty,  Billy  Long,  Mike  Caven.  They  were 
all  good  farmers  and  honest.  One  day  I  was  driving  to  Good  Thunder 
with  wheat.  I  met  Billy  Long.  He  said  that  his  ox  was  sick.  I  said,  "I  will 
get  you  some  saltpeter  at  Good  Thunder  and  you  can  give  him  a  heavy  dose 
and  your  ox  will  get  well.”  The  ox  did  get  well,  and  from  that  time  on, 
those  Irish  people  thought  I  could  cure  their  cattle. 

One  day  I  was  working  with  my  horses  dragging  the  ground  next  to  the 
Weir  farm  which  I  had  just  sown  with  wheat.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale. 
Malachai  Weir  was  dragging  his  wheat  near  by.  As  he  was  turning,  the 
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wind  caught  the  drag  and  threw  it  over  on  the  horses.  I  rushed  over  and 
grabbed  the  horses  while  he  got  the  drag  off.  Without  help,  the  horses  might 
have  been  maimed  or  killed. 

Our  life  on  the  farm  was  an  ideal  life.  We  had  our  troubles,  of  course,  as 
all  may  have.  One  year  the  hail  took  all  our  crops.  There  were  three 
years  —  1875,  1876,  1877  --  of  grasshoppers.  The  last  year  we  got  some 
crops  as  hoppers  were  not  quite  so  ravenous. 

We  tried  to  kill  hoppers  with  tarred  pans  or  digging  ditches,  but  it  did 
no  good.  The  county  offered  a  bounty  of  ten  cents  a  quart  for  young 
hoppers.  Father  was  one  of  the  commissioners  and  bought  many  bushels, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  They  were  so  thick  that  at  times  they  darkened  the 
sun  and  pelted  the  children  until  they  would  run  crying  to  the  house.  The 
ground  was  full  of  their  eggs. 

The  last  year  of  the  hoppers,  1877,  the  Governor  appointed  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  All  congregations  met  at  their  place  of  worship.  As  I 
was  class  leader  at  the  Methodist  Church  in  Vernon  Center,  it  was  my 
duty  to  lead  the  meeting.  I  read  from  the  Old  Testament  how  God  sent 
grasshoppers  to  bring  the  people  to  repentance  and  from  the  12th  chapter 
of  Hebrews  about  how  we  were  chastized  for  our  own  good.  Mr.  Green  said 
we  were  no  worse  than  people  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  where  there 
were  no  hoppers.  I  said,  "God  deals  with  us  as  we  do  our  children.  We 
chastize  them  in  love.” 

It  was  a  serious  meeting.  We  prayed  God  that,  if  it  be  His  will,  that  He 
would  remove  the  grasshoppers.  Some  people  published  pieces  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  ridiculing  the  idea.  There  had  been  much  ridicule  also 
in  the  St.  Paul  papers  of  the  Governor’s  proclamation  for  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  to  kill  hoppers.  The  week  following  this  meeting,  the  hoppers 
all  left. 

For  16  years  we  worked  on  the  farm.  While  we  did  not  lay  up  any 
money,  we  got  ahead  in  the  improvements  on  the  farm  and  made  a  living. 
We  gained  a  lot  of  horses  and  cattle,  besides  farm  machinery.  We  kept  out 
of  debt,  no  matter  how  hard  the  times  were.  During  these  years  four  girl 
babies  had  come  in  the  16  years -- Mary  Ellen,  born  May  15,  1868,  Esther 
Matilda,  born  April  28th,  1872;  Alice  Caroline,  born  April  11,  1875;  Es- 
tella  Adeline,  born  September  27,  1879. 
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X. 


From  Farm  to  Town  with  Dakota  Interlude 

There  came  a  time  when  there  was  to  be  a  change  in  our  lives.  The  work 
had  become  harder  for  both  my  wife  and  myself.  We  began  to  think  of  a 
change  in  occupation. 

The  railroad  had  been  built  through  to  the  Iowa  state  line  at  Elmore  in 
1878,  connecting  the  Northwestern  at  that  point.  When  the  depot  was  lo¬ 
cated,  it  changed  the  location  of  the  village  from  the  old  town  to  the  present 
site  of  Vernon  Center. 

The  P.  G.  Peavey  Company  built  a  flat  warehouse  to  buy  grain.  Barnes 
&  Barnard,  who  had  a  store  in  Vernon,  built  a  flat  warehouse  also.  They 
tried  to  buy  wheat  but  lost  money  and  quit.  The  farmers  wanted  a  creamery. 

I  made  arrangements  to  go  into  partnership  with  A.  P.  McKinstry,  of 
Winnebago,  and  build  one.  He  had  a  large  one  at  Winnebago.  I  went  up 
there  and  worked  two  weeks  and  learned  to  make  butter.  The  farmers  rais¬ 
ed  the  cream  in  deep  pails.  My  men  gathered  it  every  day.  So  we  had  sweet 
cream  which  would  be  tinged  with  sour  in  the  morning,  just  right  for  churn¬ 
ing.  I  made  the  butter,  packed  it  in  tubs  and  shipped  it  with  McKinstry’s 
when  his  car  came  along  to  Vernon,  making  a  carload. 

The  first  year  we  shipped  to  Nace  and  Swartley,  Philadelphia,  and  got 
the  highest  prices;  next  year  to  W.  H.  B.  Totten,  New  York  City.  He 
wrote  that  he  got  no  better  butter  than  I  sent  him.  We  raised  a  carload 
of  hogs  on  the  buttermilk  each  year,  feeding  some  ground  barley,  with 
the  milk.  We  ran  the  creamery  two  years,  doing  very  well. 

When  we  left  the  farm,  we  moved  into  the  old  hotel  in  the  old  town  of 
Vernon.  I  had  bought  it  of  T.  N.  Boyingtine,  giving  him  a  lot  which  I 
had  purchased  on  Pleasant  Street,  Mankato,  for  $300.  With  the  hotel  was 
an  acre  of  ground  and  the  barn  which  had  been  enclosed  by  the  stockade 
during  the  Indian  uprising.  We  lived  there  two  years  while  we  ran  the 
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creamery.  We  had  a  school  in  the  big  room  upstairs.  Mr.  W.  L.  Tallman 
taught  it  and  it  was  a  very  good  school. 

The  third  year  George  Robinson  and  Lucius  Lindsley  bought  out 
McKinstry’s  share.  We  ran  the  creamery  two  more  years,  losing  money 
each  year.  Then  we  quit.  I  then  moved  the  creamery  building  over  by  the 
side  of  my  elevator  for  grain  storage,  using  the  engine  to  run  the  elevator. 

William  Buck  and  Charley  Lewis,  Mama’s  cousins,  had  taken  claims  in 
Roswell,  in  Dakota  Territory,  now  South  Dakota.  They  each  took  320 
acres.  Grandpa  Lewis  and  I  went  out  and  took,  each,  a  claim  of  160  acres. 
The  railroad  was  not  built  but  we  were  just  in  time  to  find  where  it  was  to 
go,  and  located  our  claims  on  the  line  of  the  road. 

At  Vernon  we  had  a  flock  of  about  100  sheep  but  the  wolves  kept  killing 
them.  I  drove  them  to  Winnebago,  put  them  in  cars  and  shipped  them  to 
Roswell.  Father  Lewis  went  with  them  and  sold  them  there. 

In  order  to  hold  the  claim,  we  had  to  live  there  at  least  six  months.  Then 
by  paying  $1.25  per  acre  we  could  purchase  the  land.  This  was  in  1883. 

I  traded  the  hotel  with  Gid  Dotty  for  80  acres  of  land  out  by  Fairmont. 
Then  I  went  out  to  Roswell,  built  a  house  and  moved  the  family  out.  We 
did  not  take  much  furniture  but  we  took  our  Estey  organ  with  us. 

Esther  played  everything  she  ever  heard  and  more.  She  would  come  to 
Mama  and  say  that  she  had  a  new  tune.  "It  keeps  running  through  my 
mind.”  After  a  while  she  would  play  no  more  tunes.  We  asked  her  why 
and  she  said,  "My  music  does  not  sound  as  good  as  Mama’s.”  Mama  took 
lessons  in  chords  and  learned  all  the  chords,  major  and  minor.  Esther  be¬ 
gan  playing  chords,  using  all  her  fingers  at  once. 

While  we  were  at  Roswell,  Mama  and  the  girls  boarded  three  business 
men  --  the  lumberman,  depot  agent,  and  a  man  who  tended  the  grain  ware¬ 
house.  The  family  made  their  living  and  $200  to  help  pay  for  the  land,  while 
there.  Mama  and  another  woman  started  a  Sunday  School  in  the  depot. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Roswell. 

When  we  first  went  to  Dakota,  we  saw  thousands  of  antelope.  We  were 
never  out  of  sight  of  them  and  the  prairies  were  covered  with  buffalo  bones. 

One  day  we  saw  smoke  to  the  southwest.  When  we  went  to  the  land  office, 
they  said  it  was  the  Milwaukee  road  trying  to  get  in  a  land  grant.  This 
smoke  was  where  the  city  of  Mitchell  now  is.  They  laid  the  ties  on  the 
ground  and  the  rails  on  them  without  grading.  This  was  in  order  to  get 
the  road  built  in  time  to  secure  a  land  grant. 

Once,  when  we  were  driving  over  the  prairie,  we  had  a  good  laugh.  Our 
dog  took  off  after  a  jack  rabbit  and  was  just  overtaking  him  when  the 
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rabbit  stopped.  The  dog  fell  over  him  and  then  looked  for  the  rabbit. 
But  there  was  no  rabbit,  just  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Our  dog  was  ludicrously 
crestfallen. 

Once  there  was  a  cyclone  off  ten  miles  west.  For  a  long  time  we  watched 
it  as  it  spun  its  trail  over  the  ground  carrying  everything  in  its  way.  The 
depot  agent  kept  getting  messages  from  the  station  at  Woonsocket  as  to 
the  course  the  cyclone  was  taking.  Once  he  came  over  and  said  he  might  have 
to  take  refuge  with  the  folks  in  the  cellar.  The  girls  were  ready  to  take 
to  the  cellar  any  moment.  The  cyclone  finally  turned  and  went  off  to 
the  southwest. 

One  day  Estella  went  after  the  milk.  The  dog  "Pet”  always  went  with 
her.  This  time,  he  jumped  up  on  her  and  the  milk  spilled.  Estella  came 
back  without  the  milk,  crying.  The  family  thought  so  much  of  that  dog. 
When  they  left  Roswell,  he  wanted  to  get  on  the  train  with  them.  They 
all  cried  at  having  to  leave  him. 

We  lived  at  Roswell  for  about  eight  months.  We  had  thought  of  making 
it  a  permant  home  and  of  laying  out  lots.  The  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
wanted  me  to  build  a  hotel  and  promised  to  stop  the  trains  there  for  meals. 
But  we  decided  to  go  back  to  Minnesota  since  I  had  gotten  started  in  the 
grain  business  and  that  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  Along  in  October  1884, 
I  went  out  to  Roswell  and  got  the  family  back. 

There  was  lots  of  timothy  seed  being  raised  in  our  locality  but  it  had 
no  market  so  Uncle  Charles  Higbee  and  I  took  some  samples  and  visited 
several  seed  dealers  in  Chicago.  I  found  one  that  I  would  do  business  with 
-  Albert  Dickinson.  I  made  arrangements  with  him  to  sell  seeds  by  sample 
and  get  wire  bids. 

When  I  got  home  (1883) ,  I  rented  a  warehouse  from  Ed.  Washburn  back 
of  his  store.  I  told  Frank,  my  brother,  he  might  go  in  with  me  and  we 
would  buy  timothy  seed.  We  bought  three  carloads  and  did  well  with  it. 
But  Frank’s  health  was  poor  and  he  said  he  did  not  feel  able  to  go  on  with 
the  business.  So  I  ran  it  alone. 

I  was  growing  into  the  grain  business.  I  had  begun  with  timothy  seed. 
I  shipped  10  carloads  that  fall.  The  next  fall  I  shipped  16  carloads.  The 
next  two  years,  I  shipped  20  carloads  each  year. 

That  winter  we  lived  in  the  Methodist  parsonage  in  the  old  town  of 
Vernon  but  in  the  spring  I  built  a  house  in  the  new  town.  It  was 
in  this  house  that  Edith  was  born,  October  13,  1886.  The  house  was  stand¬ 
ing  there  yet  in  1926. 

I  found  there  was  lots  of  barley  and  nobody  buying  it  in  Vernon.  I  made 
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an  arrangement  with  the  Cargle  Grain  Company  to  take  my  barley.  Then 
I  took  my  team,  drove  out  to  the  farmers  who  had  barley  and  bought 
several  thousand  bushels. 

Mr.  Barnard  who  had  a  store  in  Vernon  bought  wheat  for  the  P.  G. 
Peavey  Company.  He  said  it  took  an  expert  to  buy  barley.  I  said  I  would 
learn  by  buying.  I  made  $600  on  my  first  purchase  and,  at  the  same  time, 
learned  how  to  grade  barley. 

About  this  time  I  began  buying  wheat  for  the  Mankato  Hubbard  mill 
and  flax  for  the  Mankato  Lindseed  Oil  Mill.  During  this  time  I  had  also 
worked  up  a  trade  in  oats  for  a  lumber  company  at  Hayward,  Wisconsin, 
the  White  Lumber  Company. 

In  1887,  George  M.  Palmer  of  Mankato  came  up  and  wanted  to  go  in¬ 
to  partnership  with  me.  I  had  rented  a  farmers  flat  warehouse  at  Amboy, 
Minnesota,  and  another  one  at  Elmore,  Minnesota,  and  one  at  Garden  City, 
Minnesota.  Palmer  proposed  that  we  buy  and  build  a  line  of  elevators. 
We  did  so  and  the  partnership  lasted  five  years. 

We  built  a  line  of  elevators  at  Ledyard,  Iowa  and  at  the  Minnesota 
towns  of  Winnebago,  Amboy,  Garden  City.  These  were  on  the  Blue  Earth 
branch  of  the  Omaha  Railroad.  On  the  main  line  we  bought  an  old  ele¬ 
vator  at  Madelia  and  built  one  at  Brewster.  Then  on  the  Pipestone  branch, 
we  built  an  elevator  at  Dundee,  Iowa,  and  one  at  Lime  Creek,  Minnesota, 
and  bought  a  flat  house  at  Woodstock,  Minnesota. 

We  moved  to  Mankato  in  1887  to  our  home  on  top  of  a  hill  facing  on 
Warren  Street.  Some  called  it  "The  Grannis  Jumping-off  Place”  because 
the  railway  train  would  slow  up  for  me  as  it  went  by  this  hill  through  town. 
I  dropped  off  my  luggage  -  often  bags  of  apples,  potatoes  and  even  young 

Edith. 

Before  going  into  partnership  with  George  Palmer,  I  had  cleared  up  about 
$12,000  over  our  living.  The  next  five  years,  we  made  as  much  more  for 
each  of  us.  That  was  doing  well  for  those  times. 

One  time  I  received  a  check  for  $350  from  the  Albert  Dickinson  Com¬ 
pany  collected  for  me  as  a  freight  rebate  on  my  shipments.  I  had  thought 
that  the  big  grain  companies  got  rebates,  but  I  did  not  know  for  sure.  I 
went  down  to  St.  Paul  and  saw  the  Omaha  Railroad  companies.  J.  H. 
Highland  asked  how  much  I  wanted.  I  said  six  cents  per  1,000  lbs.  on  all 
timothy  and  clover  shipments.  He  said,  "Send  in  your  freight  bills,”  which 
I  did  from  that  time  on.  I  got  rebates -- about  $10,000  in  all.  I  also  got 
mileage  tickets  so  that  it  did  not  cost  anything  for  railway  fares. 

Getting  that  $350  dollars  for  me  was  just  like  Albert  Dickinson.  He  was 
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a  man  who  was  absolutely  honest.  I  always  called  on  him  while  in  Chicago. 
One  time  I  asked  the  clerk  at  the  office  window  if  Albert  Dickinson  was 
in.  He  said,  "Yes,  but  he  is  very  busy.”  I  said,  "Tell  him  Grannis  wishes 
to  see  him.”  I  got  an  immediate  invitation  to  come  in. 

After  talking  business  for  awhile,  he  invited  me  to  dinner.  All  his 
clerks,  20  or  more,  ate  in  an  adjoining  room.  He  talked  of  army  life  and 
of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Donaldson  and  how  they  lay  in  the  snow  the  night 
before.  He  talked  much  about  this,  Grant’s  first  victory.  I  reminded  him 
that  the  clerk  said  he  was  a  very  busy  man.  He  laughed  and  said  that  it 
depended  on  who  his  visitor  was. 

In  shipping  seeds  to  Dickinson,  I  generally  got  "wire-sample”  prices.  But, 
if  I  shipped  a  car  without  having  the  price  mark  beforehand,  I  always  got 
the  highest  market  price. 

Those  were  the  days  of  wheat,  timothy,  flax  and  clover  seeds,  1887.  We 
shipped  350  cars  of  wheat  from  Elmore  one  year,  besides  other  grain  and 
about  the  same  at  Amboy  and  Madelia.  Lime  Creek  and  Brewster  were 
also  good  stations. 

There  was  a  big  flat  warehouse  and  a  small  one  on  the  corner  at  Amboy 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Moore  who  had  gone  to  California.  I  found  out  they  were 
for  sale.  The  next  day  I  went  to  South  St.  Paul  and  bought  them  for 
$800.  Some  of  the  Amboy  merchants  were  disappointed  that  they  did 
not  get  them.  We  built  a  large  elevator  in  the  space  between  these  two 
flat  houses  and  then  we  had  plenty  of  room  for  storage. 

On  this  trip  to  South  St.  Paul  to  buy  the  Amboy  flat  houses,  I  had 
to  wait  for  a  street  car  by  the  river  bank.  A  chilly  wind  blew  up  the  river 
and  I  got  cold.  It  settled  in  my  right  ear.  I  felt  a  buzzing  in  the  ear  but 
thought  it  would  soon  pass  off.  However,  it  got  worse  and  began  to  swell 
and  pain  severely.  I  went  up  to  Elmore  to  lay  out  the  foundation  for  the 
elevator  at  Blue  Earth.  I  met  Dr.  Andrews  who  said,  "You  are  fooling 
away  your  chance  for  your  life.”  But  I  went  on  and  laid  out  the  foundation 
and  set  the  masons  to  work. 

That  night  I  got  home  about  midnight  on  the  slow  accommodation  train. 
My  ear  had  swelled  until  my  eye  was  swollen  shut.  The  pain  was  severe. 
Mama  went  to  work  at  once.  She  made  two  cheese-cloth  bags;  filled  them 
with  ground  flax  seed  and  put  them  in  a  steamer  on  the  stove.  She  kept 
one  on  my  ear  but  changed  it  every  15  or  20  minutes,  all  through  the  night. 
This  eased  the  pain  some.  In  the  morning,  Dr.  Andrews  and  Dr.  Harrington 
came  to  bore  my  head  and  let  the  pus  out  but  when  they  saw  how  badly 
swollen  it  was,  they  decided  it  was  not  safe  to  operate.  They  concluded 
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that  since  the  ear  was  porous,  the  best  thing  was  to  keep  on  with  the  poultices. 

Dr.  Andrews  advised  me  to  have  some  one  come  to  whom  I  could  leave 
my  business  for  settlement.  I  called  Horton  W.  Nelson  and  explained 
everything  to  him.  But  the  poultices  worked  favorably  and  the  swelling 
gradually  went  down. 

I  put  T.  A.  Thorstensen  in  as  grain  buyer  at  Amboy.  He  made  one  of 
my  best  men.  My  brother-in-law,  Charley  Lewis  took  over  at  Vernon.  At 
Elmore,  William  Carey  took  charge.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  grain  and  I 
never  knew  him  to  make  a  mistake  in  reckoning  the  price  of  a  load  of 
grain.  His  daily  reports  always  balanced.  He  worked  for  me  in  that 
elevator  about  12  years. 

I  also  bought  a  flat  house  out  in  the  Dakotas.  The  P.  G.  Peavey  Com¬ 
pany  was  after  it.  I  saw  this  man  at  the  hotel  in  Sioux  Falls.  I  took  a 
freight  train  and  got  ahead  of  him.  While  the  freight  was  taking  on  way- 
freight,  I  bought  the  Farmer’s  house  for  $800,  paid  for  it,  got  a  bill  of 
sale,  and  went  on  to  Mitchell  on  the  same  freight.  When  I  got  back  to 
Sioux  Falls,  I  saw  the  same  Peavey  Company  man.  He  said,  "We  intended 
to  buy  that  house.” 

Herman  Zemple  took  the  place  of  T.  A.  Thorstensen  at  Amboy.  He  was 
a  leader  among  the  Germans  in  that  area  which  helped  to  get  the  German 
trade.  I  had  a  good  pull  with  the  German  people  for  many  of  them  had 
known  my  father  at  Bloomfield,  Wisconsin,  and  they  knew  him  to  be  honest. 
They  thought  I  would  give  honest  weights  and  prices. 

The  depot  agent  did  the  buying  for  the  warehouse  at  Garden  City.  At 
Brewster,  a  son  of  the  merchant,  Rudolph  Geyerman  did  the  buying.  I  al¬ 
ways  stayed  with  the  family  when  there.  They  had  good  food  and  good 
beds  also.  There  were  two  other  boys.  One  of  them  ran  the  creamery.  The 
youngest  attended  the  state  university  and  became  a  doctor,  practicing 
at  Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota. 

One  time,  when  I  was  at  Brewster,  they  got  up  a  masked  ball.  People 
came  from  all  the  surrounding  towns  -  Worthington,  Heron  Lake,  Dundee, 
and  Lime  Creek.  They  had  a  big  hall  and  there  was  a  large  crowd  with  the 
most  fantastic  dresses  that  could  be  gotten  up.  The  Heron  Lake  men  came 
dressed  as  Salvation  Army  women.  They  got  around  Mr.  Geyerman  and 
prayed  for  him,  exhorting  him  to  become  a  Christian.  Old  Mr.  Geyerman 
acted  his  part  as  soberly,  as  a  penitent. 

Two  of  the  Wakefield  brothers  also  bought  grain  for  me.  One  went  to 
Lime  Creek,  the  other  to  Ledyard.  Both  were  with  me  several  years.  J. 
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W.  Wakefield  went  to  Medford,  Oregon.  We  visited  him  in  the  summer  of 
1925.  He  was  a  prosperous  and  honored  business  man  there. 

About  1888,  Mr.  Palmer  and  I  bought  2,000  acres  of  Kossuth  County 
land  in  Iowa.  I  looked  up  this  land  and  every  piece  was  choice  land.  We 
paid  from  $10  to  $12  an  acre.  We  broke  up  most  of  the  land  and  seeded 
it  to  flax.  Flax  grows  best  on  the  sod  the  first  year,  since  there  are  no  weeds. 
We  had  difficulty  getting  the  right  men  to  run  the  land,  but  we  had  some 
good  crops. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  anxious  to  increase  our  elevator  line.  We  finally  bought 
a  line  of  10  elevators  running  out  to  Mitchell,  South  Dakota.  They  had 
been  owned  by  two  Thompson  brothers.  In  this  line  were  some  elevators 
and  some  flat  houses.  The  purchase  price  was  $10,000.  We  also  added  an¬ 
other  elevator  at  Lake  Wilson,  Minnesota. 

We  had  our  office  in  with  the  big  R.  D.  Hubbard  mill  at  Mankato.  Palmer 
worked  for  Hubbard  on  a  salary.  One  day  Hubbard  said  to  me,  "Your 
business  is  growing  to  be  as  big  as  mine.  There  will  have  to  be  a  change. 
If  George  Palmer  wants  to  go  with  you  he  can,  or  I  will  buy  you  out  and 
run  the  business  with  Palmer.”  We  reckoned  up  the  cost  on  the  elevators 
at  about  $19,000  and  Hubbard  was  willing  to  pay  $19,500.  I  did  not  want 
to  sell  but  as  Palmer  wanted  to  go  into  business  with  Hubbard  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  line,  I  felt  that  I  should  sell.  But  I  reserved  the  right  to  buy  ele¬ 
vators  that  were  built  and  build  others  on  new  lines  of  road  when  they 
had  no  elevators. 

At  this  time  (1889) ,  I  had  about  2,000  acres  of  the  best  Iowa  land,  money 
to  clear  all  I  owed  on  the  Iowa  lands  and  everything  else  I  owed.  Besides 
we  had  our  house  in  Mankato  and  some  lots  and  quite  a  sum  of  money 
in  the  bank.  I  also  had  160  acres  at  Roswell,  240  acres  near  LaMoure,  North 
Dakota,  and  my  old  farm  in  Vernon. 

J.  F.  Rendall  had  started  a  store  in  Ledyard,  Iowa.  His  wife  was  Mama’s 
sister  Addie.  She  told  me  that  they  would  have  to  get  a  partner  or  quit. 
She  asked  if  I  would  go  into  busines  with  them.  I  thought  a  great  deal  of 
Addie  and  wanted  to  help  them.  It  did  not  seem  that  it  would  take  much 
money  to  clear  up  their  debts  and  then  the  store  would  be  self  supporting. 
So  I  agreed  to  go  in  with  them,  but  would  not  put  in  any  time  myself  but 
let  Mary,  my  oldest  daughter,  help  as  clerk. 

When  I  got  home  and  told  Mama  she  said  that  I  had  made  a  mistake. 
I  said  it  would  not  involve  much.  She  said  you  cannot  tell.  How  many 
times  I  had  reason  to  think  of  what  she  said.  Soon  I  found  out  that  they 
had  nothing  in  the  store  over  what  they  owed.  Store  sales  "on  credit”  could 
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not  be  collected,  and  there  were  few  "cash  sales”  because  of  the  "hard  times.” 

We  started  a  little  store  at  Swea  City,  Iowa,  hoping  to  reduce  our  stock. 
Alice,  my  daughter,  came  down  to  help  Addie.  A  week  later,  they  both 
were  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  Alice  went  home  to  Mankato,  had  a  good 
doctor  and  Mama’s  good  care.  She  recovered.  Addie  did  not.  How  we 
all  mourned  for  Addie.  She  was  such  a  bright,  cheerful,  good  girl.  She  was 
buried  in  Glenwood  Cemetery,  Mankato,  and  now  lies  by  the  side  of  her 
Father  and  Mother  Lewis  and  her  husband.  She  left  three  children  --  the 
oldest,  Minnie;  the  next,  Esther;  and  the  youngest  a  baby,  Faith. 

About  1892,  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  built  their  road  through  to 
Armstrong,  Iowa.  I  went  down  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  see  about  getting 
sites  for  elevators.  They  said  they  would  not  give  sites  unless  we  bought 
on  track  that  first  winter  that  the  road  operated.  So  I  went  to  Armstrong 
and  bought  three  carloads  of  wheat  and  shipped  it  out.  Twenty  other  men 
also  bought,  hoping  to  get  sites. 

I  went  down  to  Cedar  Rapids  again  in  the  spring.  The  railroad  gave 
me  a  corner  at  both  Swea  City,  Iowa,  and  Armstrong,  Iowa,  on  which 
to  build  elevators,  and  agreed  to  haul  lumber  and  stone  free.  They  specified 
that  I  should  build  good  crib  elevators.  Lumber  used  for  cribbing  is  the 
cheapest  kind.  It  is  spiked  one  on  top  of  another  till  the  elevator  is  run 
up  to  30  feet  or  more.  The  railroad  gave  me  a  pass  to  go  to  Clinton,  Iowa, 
to  buy  the  lumber,  but  I  could  not  find  the  kind  I  wanted  and  so  had 
to  buy  in  Wisconsin  and  pay  my  own  freight.  But  they  did  haul  two 
carloads  of  stone  for  the  foundation. 

We  boarded  our  own  help  in  Swea  City  and  also  later  at  Armstrong. 
Mary  did  the  work  with  Estella’s  help. 

At  one  time,  Alice,  Esther  and  Cora  Carney  came  to  Armstrong  and 
gave  a  recital.  Alice  gave  the  elocution,  Esther  and  Mary  the  singing  and 
Cora  played  the  organ.  This  was  quite  an  event  in  the  new  town  of  Arm¬ 
strong  -  the  first  entertainment  there.  The  girls  had  to  give  it  a  second 
night.  They  took  in  over  $50  which  for  those  times  was  good. 

It  was  right  after  this  that  Addie  and  Alice  came  down  with  typhoid  fever. 
They  drank  water  from  our  well  back  of  the  store  at  Ledyard  as  had 
many  others.  There  were  over  20  cases  of  typhoid  from  this  well  and  many 
other  wells  had  typhoid  germs  in  them. 

I  bought  back  the  elevator  at  Elmore,  Minnesota,  which  I  had  sold  to 
Hubbard.  Also  the  one  at  Winnebago,  Minnesota,  and  Ledyard,  Iowa,  and 
rented  one  at  Madelia,  Minnesota,  from  the  farmers.  This  gave  me  five 
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which  was  all  I  could  handle  as  then  came  the  financial  panic  of  1893  -- 
the  worst  we  ever  experienced. 

Bryan  was  talking  free  silver  "16  to  1”  and  running  for  the  presidency 
on  that  platform  and  free  trade.  All  gold  was  hoarded  and  so  was  drawn 
out  of  circulation.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  money  to  buy  grain  with. 

I  went  down  to  Cedar  Rapids  and  made  arrangements  with  Frank  Piper 
and  the  Douglas  brothers  to  buy  flax  for  them  at  a  margin  of  5  cents  per 
bushel  and  they  furnish  money.  At  that  time  flax  was  the  main  crop  and 
this  was  a  good  chance.  They  would  take  all  bought  at  Ledyard,  Swea  City, 
and  Armstrong.  This  helped  so  that  I  tided  over  the  panic,  but  still  it 
was  hard  times.  I  had  a  chance  to  sell  the  Armstrong  elevator  for  $4,000 
and  the  one  at  Swea  City  for  $3,500.  This  was  double  what  they  cost 
and  I  had  taken  the  cream  of  the  flax  crops,  so  I  sold  them  and  thus  re¬ 
lieved  my  financial  condition  for  the  time  being. 

After  I  sold  out  to  Hubbard,  they  put  in  a  young  man  as  manager  I 
had  trained  at  Madelia.  Hubbard’s  manager  Hickock,  came  one  day  and 
found  that  Maitland  had  let  a  man  store  some  grain  and  had  given  him 
a  slip  memorandum  till  he  could  get  his  grain  all  in.  He  then  planned  to 
give  him  a  storage  ticket.  This  was  not  regular  although  Maitland  kept 
a  duplicate  memorandum  of  it.  But  Hickock  turned  him  off.  I  hired  Mait¬ 
land  and  put  him  in  the  Farmers’  House  which  I  had  rented.  The  conse¬ 
quences  were  that  I  cut  in  to  their  receipts  quite  heavily.  Hickock  tried 
to  get  Maitland  back  but  he  was  faithful  to  me.  Afterwards  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Grain  Inspector.  I  like  to  think  of  those  good  young  men  I 
had  in  the  grain  business. 

About  this  time  T.  A.  Thorstensen  lost  his  job  with  Hubbard  &  Palmer. 
He  built  an  elevator  at  Amboy  and  asked  me  to  go  in  company  with  him. 
I  furnished  the  money  to  run  the  elevator  and  he  gave  his  time  to  it.  It  was 
very  popular  with  the  farmers  for  Thorstensen  and  I  were  trusted  to  give 
honest  weights.  We  were  soon  buying  the  most  grain.  There  were  three 
other  elevators  at  that  time,  the  Farmers,  the  P.  G.  Peavey  Company  and 
Hubbard  &  Palmer.  Peavey  and  Hubbard  &  Palmer  decided  to  back 
us  off  the  market.  They  raised  prices  and  grades.  We  stuck  to  a  safe  price 
and  grades.  We  ran  a  year  that  way.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  lost 
money.  We  had  paid  expenses.  Then  they  were  willing  to  quit  the  fight. 

The  next  year  Palmer  spoke  of  it  and  said,  "We  could  have  beat  Thor¬ 
stensen  if  you  had  not  held  down  the  grades  and  prices.”  The  Farmers 
elevator  had  a  lot  of  musty  wheat.  They  loaded  it  in  the  night  on  wagons 
of  farmers  who  came  in  and  sold  it  to  Hubbard  &  Palmer  at  the  price  of 
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good  wheat.  When  the  manager  found  out  what  the  buyer  had  done,  he 
swore  till  everything  was  blue.  But  he  was  to  blame  for  he  had  allowed 
the  men  to  cut  grades. 

The  winter  of  1893  and  1894,  Mary  and  I  stayed  in  the  store  at  Ledyard, 
selling  all  we  could  at  cost  for  cash,  but  the  times  were  so  hard  we  could 
not  sell  much.  The  next  fall  William  Rule,  brother  of  Elder  Rule,  our 
preacher  at  Mankato,  kept  the  store  and  my  grain  books. 

During  the  winter  that  Mary  worked  in  the  store  she  became  acquainted 
with  Herbert  Case  who  was  the  Methodist  pastor  at  Ledyard  and  Swea  City. 
They  were  married  August  28,  1894. 

The  next  winter  my  elevator  burned  and  also  that  of  Hubbard  &  Palmer. 
I  had  insurance  which  covered  the  elevator  and  grain.  We  shipped  the 
burnt  or  smoked  grain  out  for  feed.  The  next  spring  I  built  a  new  elevator. 

Ledyard  was  a  hay  town.  The  Dunlop  brothers,  Andy  and  Barney,  leased 
most  of  the  wild  land  around  the  town  and  cut  hay  for  shipping.  Several 
carloads  were  shipped  out  every  day.  The  Dunlops  ruled  the  whole  country 
and  there  was  no  one  who  wished  to  get  into  a  fight  with  them.  But  I  had 
two  suits  with  them  and  beat  them  both  times.  After  that,  they  were  the 
best  friends  I  had.  They  would  loan  me  money  from  their  banks,  all  I 
wanted,  but  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  that  much,  for  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  was  two  per  cent  a  month. 

Weimer  &  Rich  had  also  started  a  bank  at  Ledyard  and  loaned  money 
at  two  per  cent  and  sometimes  three  per  cent  a  month.  Farmers  who  needed 
money  to  tide  over  till  their  crops  were  harvested  would  borrow.  Soon  the 
bankers  had  the  whole  country  around  Ledyard  owing  them.  When  harvest 
came,  crops  were  poor  and  prices  were  low.  Flax  sold  at  50  to  60  cents 
per  bushel;  wheat  at  40  cents;  oats,  barley,  and  corn  from  10  to  15  cents 
per  bushel.  What  with  such  conditions,  people  could  not  pay  debts.  The 
banks  had  taken  notes  and  mortgages  but  the  crops  would  not  pay  the  debts. 

Then  the  farmers  would  mortgage  farm  machinery,  horses,  and  cattle, 
but,  by  the  time  the  next  crop  came  in,  the  debt  increased  so  they  would 
have  to  mortgage  the  land.  The  result  was  that  the  bankers  got  the  land 
and  everything  else  the  people  had.  Many  farmers  moved  away,  others  rent¬ 
ed  the  lands  they  had  lost.  The  banks  held  the  lands  until  they  became 
valuable  and  sold  them  at  big  prices,  making  millions  out  of  the  poor 
settlers.  This  was  in  1893-1895. 

When  I  came  on  the  scene,  the  Weimer  &  Rich  bank  had  a  lot  of  wheat 
and  oats  that  filled  every  building  they  could  find.  They  wanted  me  to  sell 
their  grain.  I  knew  that  they  expected  to  get  me  to  pay  more  than  they 
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could  get  if  they  shipped  it.  But  I  knew  of  a  market  in  Milwaukee  for 
poor  and  musty  wheat  that  they  did  not  know  about.  I  went  down,  took  my 
long  brass  tube  sampler  and  went  into  every  bin.  Then  I  mixed  the  samples 
and  sent  them  to  Minneapolis  for  a  bid.  On  this  offer,  I  bought  the  whole 
lot.  I  shipped  it  all  out  to  Milwaukee  and  there  were  some  10  cars  of  wheat 
and  four  cars  of  oats.  I  made  about  $300.  I  never  told  them  what  I  did  and 
am  sure  they  thought  I  would  lose  money  on  the  deal. 

The  hay  men  were  always  ready  for  a  prairie  fire.  I  remember  one  fire. 
I  never  saw  such  quick  action.  Before  one  could  realize  it,  teams  loaded 
with  barrels  of  water  and  old  cloths  for  whipping  out  the  fire  were  off  on 
a  dead  run  to  the  west  where  the  fire  was.  If  a  stack  caught  fire,  we  just 
left  it.  But  we  followed  the  burning  grass  to  save  other  stacks. 

We  decided  to  move  to  Ledyard  in  1893-1894  until  we  could  close  out  or 
sell  the  store.  We  did  not  take  much  furniture.  We  had  a  good  faithful 
Irish  girl,  Amelia  Harland,  who  had  been  with  us  for  three  years  doing 
our  house  work.  She  was  capable  and  trusty.  She  later  married  Matt  Weir 
and  lived  on  a  farm  joining  our  old  farm  at  Vernon. 

She  went  down  a  week  before  the  family.  Because  of  the  typhoid  epidemic 
the  first  thing  she  did  was  fumigate  the  rooms  by  burning  brimstone.  By  acci¬ 
dent,  she  left  the  door  open  into  the  hall.  I  had  rented  some  rooms  to  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  McNamara,  and  his  wife.  The  fumes  of  the 
brimstone  went  into  their  rooms.  Such  a  raking  over  as  Amelia  got.  Later 
they  were  sorry  and  could  never  do  enough  for  her.  Amelia  washed  and 
scrubbed  and  when  the  family  came  the  typhoid  germs  were  killed  as  well 
as  any  bugs. 

We  were  there  a  year.  At  last,  I  traded  the  goods  for  a  farm  at  Morgan, 
Minnesota,  which  is  between  New  Ulm  and  Redwood  Falls.  I  kept  it  three 
years  and  sold  it.  That  cleared  up  the  goods,  but  I  had  the  store  building 
yet.  I  went  at  it,  papered  and  painted  it  and  fixed  it  up.  Then  I  rented  it 
to  Tillmonry,  a  merchant  there  but  soon  after  sold  it  to  Weimer  &  Rich 
for  $1,300.  It  was  not  half  what  it  cost,  but  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Then  I  sold  them  40  acres  of  land  with  house  and  barn  just  south  of  town. 
This  cleared  everything  except  the  elevator  at  Ledyard.  The  following  year, 
I  sold  that  with  the  other  elevators. 

Civilian  Lewis,  my  wife’s  father,  had  died  the  winter  we  lived  in  Ledyard, 
March  18,  1894.  Mother  Lewis  died  Nov.  8,  1896.  They  are  buried  in 
Glenwood  Cemetery  at  Mankato. 

When  we  moved  back  to  Mankato,  our  house  on  the  hill  facing  Warren 
Street,  was  rented,  so  we  took  rooms  in  the  brick  house  owned  by  M.  Terry, 
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BRIDE  AND  GROOM  -  1867 


Armenia  Jane  Lewis  was  aged  16  that  June  day  in  1867  when  she  and  Samuel 
H.  Grannis  were  married  at  Vernon  Center,  Minn.  Note  his  army  trousers  and 
his  boots  which  were  made  by  his  father. 
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PARENTS  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  SAMUEL  HIGBEE  GRANNIS 


Samuel  Rice  Grannis 
(1812-1874). 


Caroline  Maria  Higbee  Grannis 

(1816-1902). 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Civilian 
Lewis,  (1821-1894  and  1829- 
1896),  parents  of  Armenia 
Jane  (1851-1922),  wife  of 
Samuel  Higbee  Grannis. 


THE  GRANNIS  SISTERS  -  EARLY  YEARS 


Mary  Ellen 


Alice  Caroline 


Esther  Matilda 


Estelle  Adeline  and  Edith  Emily  Higbee 


I 
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THE  GRANNIS  GIRLS  ABOUT  1888 


From  left  to  right,  back  row:  Alice  Caroline;  Mary  Ellen;  Estelle  Adeline. 
Front  row:  Esther  Matilda;  Edith  Emily  Higbee. 


LEWIS 
SUMNER 
GRANNIS 
Born  June  21,  1892 
Died  October  6,  1906 


Left:  Sumner,  aged  7, 
as  he  proudly  march¬ 
ed  with  his  father  in 
a  G.A.R.  parade  in 
Chicago,  wearing  his 
special  suit  with  a  boy¬ 
sized  canteen.  Right: 
Sumner  at  age  12. 


BUILDING  TWO  BUSINESSES 


Typical  Grannis  elevator 
-at  Elmore,  Minn.,  1886. 
It  was  one  of  a  chain 
strung  through  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  South 
Dakota. 


Mr.  Grannis  believed  in  having  the  latest  in  labor-saving  machinery.  Note  the  1917 
truck  and  the  coal  loader,  which  was  a  useful  innovation  of  that  era. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  SAMUEL  H.  GRANNIS  -  CIRCA  1900 


HOMES  IN  MANKATO 


House  on  the  Hill-Top  facing  Warren  Street -- the  first  (1887-1895)  Grannis  home 
in  Mankato.  In  1895  when  the  large  hill  lot  was  cut  down  eight  feet,  the  house 
was  set  back  and  made  to  face  on  Fourth  Street.  A  large  veranda  across  the  front 
was  graced  by  wild  shrubbery.  Fourth  Street  was  not  cut  through  to  Warren  until 
later.  This  house  was  the  home  of  the  family  for  nearly  75  years  (until  1960)  and 
so  represents  a  life-time  of  memories. 


The  decorous  children  in  this  1890  Methodist  Sunday  School  Class  are  shown  with 
their  teacher,  Mary  Grannis  (center),  and  her  assistant,  Esther  Grannis  (left). 
Three-year-old  Edith  Grannis  has  been  identified  as  the  girl  with  her  finger  in 
her  mouth. 


- 


The  old  home  after  it  was  made  to  face  528  South  Fourth  Street.  Here  the  Grannis 
family  lived  1895-1915;  the  Herbert  L.  and  Mary  (Grannis)  Case  family  1920-1960. 


Circa  1915:  The  new  home  at  326  Warren  Street  on  site  of  the  old  home  -  and  its 
proud  possessors.  The  cut-stone  granite  foundation  was  a  very  special  feature. 


on  Warren  Street  across  from  our  own  home.  In  the  spring,  we  repaired  and 
remodeled  our  own  house.  The  hill  was  cut  down  eight  feet  as  it  is  now. 
The  house  was  set  back  on  the  large  hill  lot  and  made  to  face  on  Fourth 
Street  instead  of  Warren  Street.  A  large  veranda  was  added  across  the 
front. 

That  year,  1899,  I  decided  to  sell  the  elevators.  I  was  borrowing  so  much 
money  that  the  business  did  not  pay.  I  went  down  to  Minneapolis.  I  told 
my  wife  as  I  left  that  I  would  stay  till  I  sold  them.  Elsworth  Warner,  an 
old  acquaintance  who  has  since  become  a  linseed  oil  magnate  said,  "I  don’t 
want  the  elevators  but  I  will  make  a  bid  for  them  of  $350  for  each  of 
Ledyard  and  Elmore  elevators  and  $2,500  for  the  Winnebago  one.”  That 
was  a  good  price.  I  went  to  Gregory  Jenison  and  said  I  am  offered  so  much 
but,  if  you  want  them  I  will  sell  to  you.  He  agreed  to  take  them.  Then  they 
wanted  me  to  go  out  over  their  line  of  elevators  and  visit  elevators  which 
were  shipping  grain  to  them.  This  took  me  through  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  northern  Iowa. 
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XI. 


Lights  and  Shadows  in  Mankato 

Mama  and  I  believed  in  education  fervently.  "We’ll  do  what  we  can,”  she 
said,  "they  shall  have  an  education  even  if  we  can  not  give  them  much 
money.”  Mary  graduated  from  the  Mankato  Normal  in  1890  and  taught 
at  Willow  Creek  and  Worthington,  Minnesota.  She  was  the  first  student 
to  register  at  the  Mankato  Business  College  and  there  got  training  which  was 
useful  when  she  helped  me  in  business.  She  was  happy  as  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter’s  wife  and  the  mother  of  Joyce  Armena,  Francis  Higbee,  Leland  David¬ 
son,  Caroline  Mary,  and  Josephine  Esther  Case. 

Esther  attended  the  Normal  and  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Northwestern  University.  She  was  married  to  Harrison  L.  Schmitt, 
a  successful  attorney,  April  13,  1895,  and  lived  in  Mankato,  later  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Their  children  were:  Harrison  Ashley,  Helen  Katherine,  Pauline 
Alice,  Gretchen,  and  Wilhelmina. 

Alice  was  graduated  from  the  Normal  and  also  from  the  Comstock  School 
of  Oratory  at  Northwestern  University.  She  taught  at  Alexandria,  Min¬ 
nesota;  Upper  Iowa  University;  Waco,  Texas;  and  Comstock  School  of  Ora¬ 
tory  at  Los  Angeles.  She  was  married  to  Frank  L.  Botsford,  a  real  estate 
dealer,  in  December  31,  1903.  There  were  two  daughters:  Virginia  Grannis 
and  Jane. 

Estella  also  was  graduated  from  the  Normal  and  was  a  student  at  Upper 
Iowa  University.  She  taught  in  Minnesota,  Arizona,  and  Los  Angeles  until 
her  marriage  to  Wilfred  R.  Monkman,  September  6,  1915.  Mr.  Monkman 
was  a  druggist  for  45  years  and  he  organized  the  Los  Angeles  Wholesale 
Drug  Co.  They  had  two  fine  sons  -  Rollin  Wilfred  and  John  Grannis. 

Edith,  after  high  school  graduation,  worked  for  me  in  the  office,  keeping 
books  and  assisting  part-time  in  the  Normal  School  Library,  for  two  years. 
She  then  went  up  to  St.  Paul  to  Hamline  University  but  was  soon  taken 
sick  with  typhoid  fever.  Mama  brought  her  back  on  a  cot  in  the  baggage 
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car.  After  her  recovery,  she  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  next  year  she  attended  the  New  York  State  Library  School  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  later  obtained  her  Master’s  degree  from  the  School  of 
Library  service,  Columbia  University.  She  worked  in  the  Buhl,  Minnesota, 
school  library,  then  became  librarian  at  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  School. 

When  Sumner,  our  only  son  was  born  in  1892,  Aunt  Helen,  Mother’s 
sister,  was  living  with  us,  her  husband  having  died.  She  adored  Sumner  and 
was  perfectly  happy  taking  care  of  him  most  of  the  time.  When  we  went 
to  Ledyard,  she  went  with  us.  She  died  in  February  1894,  at  the  age  of  69 
years.  We  all  mourned  for  her.  Mama  said,  "She  was  a  good  auntie.”  She 
had  no  children  of  her  own.  She  was  a  devoted  Christian  woman.  She  is 
buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  Elisha  A.  Parks  in  the  Garden  City 
Cemetery. 

Sumner  was  an  ingenious  boy  and  made  some  fine  things,  especially 
a  boat  and  a  clock  case.  I  was  surprised  at  his  memory  of  names  in  English 
history  when  I  would  have  him  recite  to  me  evenings.  The  two  Schweikert 
boys,  Philip  and  Dean,  had  a  shop  in  their  home.  Sumner  became  a  great 
friend  of  these  boys  and  liked  to  go  over  to  their  shop  and  work.  He  and 
some  other  boys  built  a  house  in  the  Normal  Training  School  at  the  Man¬ 
kato  Normal. 

Sumner  and  Harrison  Schmitt,  who  was  my  daughter  Esther’s  only  son, 
were  chums.  They  built  a  tree  house  and  ran  an  electric  wire  to  the  top 
of  the  tree.  They  had  books  and  magazines  and  did  their  reading  there, 
sometimes  at  night.  They  also  built  a  play  house  with  a  brick  fireplace 
and  chimney. 

Sumner  also  went  out  to  Lake  Washington  near  Mankato,  with  Harrison, 
staying  at  Jack  Schmitt’s  cottage.  My  daughter  Esther  and  her  other  chil¬ 
dren  were  there.  Mama  went  out  and,  as  they  were  near  the  cottages,  Sum¬ 
ner  and  Harrison  burst  out  in  their  bathing  suits  and  surprised  them.  Sum¬ 
ner  learned  to  swim  there. 

The  last  time  Mama  went  out  with  Sumner,  they  came  downtown  to 
get  some  new  shoes  at  Tom  Hart’s  store.  As  they  went  along  Front  Street, 
Mama  held  his  hand  and  he  went  hippity-hop.  I  was  at  the  corner  and 
went  over  to  help  select  the  shoes.  We  have  the  shoes  yet. 

In  September  1906,  he  entered  high  school.  He  had  a  wonderful  mem¬ 
ory,  but  along  the  last  days  of  September,  he  complained  that  he  could 
not  remember.  Edith  helped  him  in  the  evening  so  that  he  learned  his 
homework.  When  he  came  home  from  school  he  would  say,  "It  all  went 
from  me.”  He  could  not  understand  it. 
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He  came  home  September  30th  at  noon,  said  his  head  ached.  He  said 
he  thought  he  could  stand  it  out  till  noon.  That  afternoon  he  played  with 
the  two  black  kittens  up  in  the  hay  mow  by  the  door.  That  evening  his 
head  ached  worse  and  he  could  not  go  to  school.  I  slept  with  him  those  two 
nights.  The  second  night  he  was  worse.  I  said,  "Sumner,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  have  a  sick  spell.”  Doctor  Andrews  did  not  seem  to  know  what  the 
trouble  was.  He  thought  it  was  typhoid.  The  third  day  we  called  Dr.  Aaron 
Schmitt.  He  said  it  was  meningitis  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Andrews  agreed  with 
him.  We  had  two  nurses.  Sumner  suffered  very  much  as  the  spells  of 
headache  came  on  and  he  cried  out.  I  will  never  forget  those  cries. 

The  nurse  said  he  prayed,  "O  Jesus  help  me  bear  it.”  He  was  conscious 
till  near  the  last.  Mary  was  there  and  Herbert  had  been  the  week  before 
and  he  bid  him  goodbye.  I  asked  him  the  combination  of  the  lock  in  his 
little  house  he  and  Harrison  had  built.  He  told  me  2051.  He  said  before 
I  get  well  that  clay  will  all  dry  up.  He  died  at  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve 
in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  October  1906.  What  a  loss,  how  it  broke  us 
up!  Our  only  boy  and  the  youngest!  He  was  such  a  fine  featured  beauti¬ 
ful  boy.  At  one  of  our  church  meetings  he  found  the  Savior  and  was  so 
happy.  He  came  running  across  the  church  altar  and  threw  his  arms  around 
my  neck.  He  joined  the  church,  the  youngest  member.  His  name  is  on  the 
west  window  of  the  church  with  that  of  William  Bradley,  the  old  class  leader. 

After  I  had  sold  the  elevators,  I  bought  the  corner  at  Cherry  and  Front 
Street  in  Mankato,  formerly  owned  by  J.  G.  Kohler.  It  had  a  store  build¬ 
ing  at  the  front  and  an  elevator  at  the  rear  on  the  alley  where  there  was 
a  railroad. 

At  this  time,  I  sold  a  carload  of  clover  to  Albert  Dickinson  by  long  distance 
telephone  -  my  first  use  of  long  distance.  At  the  close  of  the  conversation, 
Dickinson  said  that  President  McKinley  had  died.  It  was  the  first  news 
received  in  Mankato  of  his  death. 

I  ran  this  elevator  business  for  several  years,  trying  to  sell  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  with  grain.  I  could  not  do  anything  with  the  machinery  and  closed 
out  that  part. 

About  that  time,  a  man  who  owned  the  elevator  on  the  Omaha  line  on 
Minnesota  Street  and  also  some  coal  sheds,  wanted  to  sell  out.  R. 
D.  Hubbard  came  to  me  and  wanted  to  buy  them.  I  said  "What  kind  of 
a  deal  will  you  give?”  He  said,  "2  cents  per  bushel  for  grain  as  long  as  I  live.” 
So  I  bought  the  elevator  and  the  coal  sheds.  I  did  very  well,  until  the  death 
of  Hubbard.  Then  the  mill  would  not  renew  my  contract.  It  made  it  hard 
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as  I  could  not  buy  wheat  on  the  margin  the  mill  did  and  ship  to  Minneapolis. 
But  I  worked  along  buying  flax,  barley,  seeds,  and  selling  coal. 

Estella  kept  the  books  for  two  years,  then  went  to  Los  Angeles  to  teach. 
Edith  took  her  place.  That  year  we  gained  some  but  still  I  could  not  pay 
anything  on  the  corner  as  I  had  to  pay  on  the  elevator.  I  finally  sold  to 
J.  C.  Byrnes  for  $8,500.  I  worked  for  Byrnes  for  nine  years  and  made  from 
$2,000  to  $3,500  every  year  above  expenses.  In  fact,  I  did  not  deliver  the 
elevator  till  spring  and  ran  it  myself  paying  him  rent  and,  in  a  short  time, 
Edith  and  I  cleared  $3,600.  Edith  continued  to  keep  books  for  Byrnes. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  selling,  Richard  Thew,  who  was  running  the 
elevator,  moved  with  his  family  to  Oregon.  Then  George  Lusk  took  over  and 
ran  the  elevator  for  15  years. 

About  1900,  while  I  was  paying  up  the  old  store  debts,  I  put  a  mortgage 
on  the  old  farm  home.  My  old  friend,  Horton  W.  Nelson,  loaned  the  money. 
Later  he  wanted  me  to  pay,  but  I  would  have  had  to  sell  the  farm  to  raise 
the  money.  I  did  not  wish  to  sell,  so  Nelson  said  he  would  buy  it  and  I 
could  buy  it  back  at  the  same  price.  So  he  took  the  farm.  After  a  while, 
lands  increased  in  value,  and  I  mentioned  the  deal  to  Attorney  Harrison 
Schmitt,  my  son-in-law.  When  I  showed  him  letters  in  which  Nelson  affirmed 
the  understanding,  he  said,  "Our  lawsuit  is  as  good  as  won.”  Nelson  had 
gone  insane,  so  Schmitt  sued  the  guardian.  We  won -even  when  the 
guardian  carried  that  suit  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Later  we  sold  the  land 
for  $85  per  acre,  making  a  good  profit. 

Just  before  we  began  this  suit  for  the  land,  I  was  in  an  accident  at  the 
elevator.  One  morning  the  gasoline  engine  was  cold  so  I  burned  some  waste 
to  warm  the  carburetor.  Then  I  put  out  the  fire  -  or  thought  I  did  -  and 
began  to  prime  the  engine  with  a  can  of  gasoline.  It  exploded,  showering  me 
with  gasoline.  I  had  on  a  heavy  overcoat  that  took  away  the  worst  of  the 
fire.  I  remembered  the  horse  blankets  we  usually  kept  by  the  door.  They 
were  not  there.  I  picked  up  grain  sacks  but  the  fire  played  right  through 
them. 

Just  then  Forest  Carpenter  saw  me  and  said  to  run  for  the  sand,  piled  in 
front  of  the  elevator,  awaiting  paving.  I  was  there  within  two  or  three 
seconds.  They  buried  me  in  the  sand  and  extinguished  the  fire  -  but  I  was 
laid  up  for  two  months  or  more.  The  burns  were  so  deep  in  my  legs  that  the 
skin  would  not  grow  over.  Dr.  Sam  Schmitt,  brother  of  Harrison,  cut  skin 
from  my  legs  above  and  grafted  it  on  both  my  legs  below  the  knees.  That 
grew  and  I  soon  got  well. 

After  working  for  J.  C.  Byrnes  for  nine  years,  I  decided  to  go  into  the 
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coal  business  for  myself.  I  built  420  feet  of  sheds  on  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  tracks  at  the  lower  end  of  town.  I  had  learned  that  the  man  who 
could  store  coal,  could  buy  cheaper  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  and 
would  have  coal  in  the  winter  when  other  dealers  were  out.  My  bookkeeper 
was  Miss  Tillie  Lamb.  She  had  worked  for  five  years  for  Mr.  Byrnes, 
knew  the  coal  and  grain  business  well  and  was  acquainted  with  all  our  old 
customers. 

During  the  World  War  I,  the  government  made  us  sell  coal  for  about 
cost  and  delivery.  Consequently,  for  two  years  we  just  paid  expenses.  About 
this  time,  I  fell  from  my  bicycle  and  broke  my  hip.  Tillie  sent  word  that 
I  was  not  to  worry,  that  the  business  would  go  on  just  the  same.  It  did. 
I  was  laid  up  for  about  four  months  and  when  we  balanced  the  books  there 
were  no  bad  debts.  The  following  summer,  Tillie  had  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  After  two  weeks  she  had  a  stroke  from  which  she  never  re¬ 
covered.  When  Tillie  died,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  a  bookkeeper. 

Joyce  Case,  Mary’s  oldest  daughter  was  living  with  us  and  working  in 
the  Commercial  College  teaching  typewriting.  She  found  me  a  good  book¬ 
keeper,  Mabelle  Aitcherson  who  worked  for  two  years,  then  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  her  parents. 

In  1920  we  made  arrangements  for  Herbert  and  Mary  Case  to  come  to 
Mankato  and  help  me  in  the  coal  business.  Previously,  we  had  built  a  new 
house  facing  Warren  Street,  around  the  corner  from  our  old  house  facing 
Fourth  Street.  Herbert  and  Mary  moved  into  our  old  house  at  528  South 
Fourth.  Herbert  took  over  the  bookkeeping.  Our  business  had  grown  fast 
for  the  past  three  years  and  was  paying  well. 

Because  we  had  a  large  supply  of  coal  the  year  of  the  coal  strike,  I  was 
able  to  supply  the  demand  all  winter.  While  others  were  out  of  coal,  I  sup¬ 
plied  their  customers.  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  stock  of  coal 
and  a  large  amount  I  obtained  from  different  dealers  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter,  some  would  have  been  without  fuel  and  the  schools  would 
have  had  to  close. 

I  had  had  a  partner,  Mr.  Harriman,  for  several  years.  He  became  ill  and 
so  we  decided  to  sell  out.  Part  of  the  payment  was  in  farm  land  which  soon 
depreciated  in  value  so  that  we  decided  to  let  it  go  for  the  mortgage  that 
was  on  it.  We  were  not  the  only  ones  who  were  caught.  Most  of  the  farms 
around  us  had  been  sold  at  the  high  prices  but  most  of  them  were  foreclosed 
and  taken  back  by  the  previous  owners.  This  was  the  case  all  over  the 
country  and  was  the  cause  of  thousands  of  bank  failures.  We  paid  up  all 
our  debts,  after  the  sale  and  had  some  money  left. 
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The  following  year  we  planned  to  go  to  California  on  a  visit  but  along 
in  February,  Mama  said  she  did  not  feel  able  to  make  the  trip.  Estella 
wrote  right  back  that  they  would  come  in  June.  Mama  was  so  happy  to 
think  that  Estella’s  family  were  coming.  She  had  never  seen  the  two  little 
boys. 

March  25,  1922,  Mama  said  she  wanted  to  go  down  town.  She  had  not 
been  feeling  well  during  the  week,  although  she  had  gone  to  the  Sunshine 
Club  meeting  and  to  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday  night.  Mary  and  Mama 
went  down  town  and  there  Mama  was  taken  ill  in  Brett’s  store.  She  was 
brought  home,  but  passed  away  later  that  evening.  Mama’s  death  came  so 
sudden  and  unexpectedly.  How  many  things  we  would  have  talked  about 
if  we  had  known. 

I  never  believed  in  dreams,  but  shortly  after  she  died,  I  dreamed  she 
lay  by  my  side  as  usual.  Such  a  wonderful  countenance,  so  bright  and 
dazzling  I  never  saw!  I  said,  "I  thought  you  had  gone.”  The  vision  faded 
and  I  awoke.  It  has  been  a  great  consolation  to  me,  for  I  have  felt  that  she 
came  to  let  me  know  she  was  living  in  her  Heavenly  home.  For  actually,  it 
was  not  like  any  dream  but  seemingly  real. 

I  have  always  been  glad  that  Herbert  and  Mary  came  to  live  in  Mankato. 
It  made  Mama’s  last  days  so  pleasant.  They  did  everything  they  could  for 
her.  Herbert  knew  how  to  give  massage  treatment  and  did  so  a  great  deal. 
It  seemed  to  help  her.  How  much  Mama  thought  of  Herbert  and  what  a 
good  son-in-law  he  was!  He  could  not  have  been  better  if  he  had  been  her 
own  son. 

After  Mama’s  death,  a  question  important  for  me  came  up.  Where  should 
I  live?  Each  of  my  fine  daughters  wanted  me.  However,  all  but  Edith  had 
families  and  homes  of  their  own  and  it  seemed  that  she  needed  me  and 
that  we  might  make  a  home  together.  So  I  found  a  tenant  for  the  house 
where  we  had  been  living  on  Warren  Street  and  moved  to  St.  Cloud,  Min¬ 
nesota.  At  first  we  rented  a  house  but  soon  built  our  own  home. 

It  was  a  comfortable  home,  largely  furnished  with  furniture  rich  in  fam¬ 
ily  memories.  In  the  basement  I  had  a  large,  well  lighted  room  equipped  with 
racks  to  store  rough-sawn  black  walnut  I  had  been  saving  for  such  a  time 
as  this.  In  addition  to  common  carpenter  tools,  I  had  a  turning  lathe  that 
enabled  me  to  make  spindles. 

I  made  out  a  work  and  rest  program  that  helped  keep  me  in  good  health. 
And  I,  myself,  was  surprised  to  see  how  many  things  I  could  make  in  a 
regular  program  of  a  few  hours  daily  in  my  shop.  That  old  walnut  served 
my  purpose  well  and  gradually  I  turned  out  "hope”  chests,  book  cases, 
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desks,  bureaus,  floor  lamps,  end  tables,  footstools,  a  daybed,  magazine  racks, 
tables,  doll  beds,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture.  On  the  underside  of  these 
pieces  I  wrote  the  date,  my  name  and  age  at  the  time  I  made  them.  It  pleased 
me,  of  course,  that  they  are  treasured  by  my  children,  grandchildren,  and 
great  grandchildren. 


XII. 


A  Visit  at  Claremont  and  Other  Travels 


Miss  Mamie  Martin  was  living  with  Edith  and  working  with  her  at  the 
College  Library.  We  soon  worked  out  a  daily  routine,  which  involved 
my  washing  breakfast  dishes,  preparing  vegetables,  and  so  on.  I  never 
wanted  for  reading,  of  course,  for  the  girls  provided  me  with  the  latest  in 
books  and  magazines. 

Each  summer  we  planned  a  long  vacation  trip.  After  we  decided  where 
to  go,  we  would  read  up  on  the  place  and  I  would  get  in  touch  with  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  still  living.  Naturally,  my  first  choice  for  a  visit  was  old 
Claremont  back  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  August,  1922,  we  drove  to  Duluth,  where  we  put  the  car  on  the  S.S. 
Naronic  for  Sarnia,  Ontario,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St.  Clair  river. 
There  we  filled  our  tank  with  gasoline  and  were  off  across  the  country  for 
Niagara  Falls.  At  noon  we  went  to  a  tourist  park  to  eat  and  rest.  While 
there,  Edith  broke  her  glasses.  We  went  back  into  town,  found  an  occulist 
and  got  new  ones,  and  that  night  we  stayed  in  a  farmer’s  yard. 

We  had  camping  equipment  with  us.  The  girls  slept  in  the  car.  About 
midnight,  it  began  to  rain.  I  had  set  my  cot  under  a  chestnut  tree  in  the 
yard.  The  first  thing  I  knew  after  it  began  to  rain,  the  farmer  came  and  helped 
me  put  my  cot  on  his  porch.  There  were  no  motels  in  those  days. 

The  next  day  we  drove  to  Niagara  Falls  about  noon.  It  was  Sunday  and 
such  a  crowd.  We  left  about  5  o’clock  for  Buffalo.  There  we  turned  east 
and  drove  60  miles  where  we  camped.  At  Albany  we  went  to  the  State 
House  and  State  Library  Building  where  Edith  and  Mamie  had  taken 
their  library  education. 

We  drove  across  the  Hudson,  turned  south  and  east  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  Berkshire  Hills.  We  came  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where 
we  had  to  have  some  repairs  to  the  car.  A  man  who  lived  opposite  the 
garage  came  over  and  said,  "You  will  not  get  out  of  here  tonight.  You 
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had  better  put  your  car  in  my  back  yard  and  put  your  cot  on  my  porch.” 
In  the  morning  he  insisted  on  our  taking  breakfast  with  him.  He  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  war  in  France.  He  noticed  my  Grand  Army  button  and 
said  I  will  take  you  in  my  car  over  to  the  G.A.R.  rooms.  They  are  aL- 
ways  open.  So  we  went  and  I  met  a  half  dozen  old  soldiers  and  had  a  very 
pleasant  meeting  with  them. 

That  day  we  drove  north  and  at  night  stayed  with  a  farmer,  camped 
in  his  dooryard.  We  boiled  our  coffee  on  their  stove,  bought  milk  and 
maple  sugar  of  them.  They  had  a  large  sugar  place,  500  trees  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain. 

From  there,  we  drove  to  Bennington,  Vermont.  From  the  top  of  the 
monument  we  could  see  over  the  battle  field  where  my  ancestor,  Colonel 
Samuel  Ashley  served  on  General  Stark’s  staff.  From  there,  we  went  on 
with  the  Green  Mountains  on  our  right.  We  passed  through  Bellows  Falls, 
crossed  the  Connecticut  river,  drove  up  through  Charleston  and  then 
to  Claremont  in  the  afternoon.  We  went  to  Cousin  Gawen  Gilmore’s  home. 
Gawen’s  father  married  my  father’s  sister.  His  wife  had  died  and  he  was 
living  with  his  two  daughters,  Sarah  and  Ruth.  My  cousin,  Nancy  Grannis, 
daughter  of  Solon  Clement  Grannis,  was  also  living  with  them.  I  had  not 
seen  her  since  Frank  and  I  had  visited  her  and  Uncle  Solon  Clement  in  1886. 

We  stopped  there  six  days,  driving  around  to  the  old  places  with  Nancy 
and  Sarah.  One  day  we  took  Mrs.  Helen  Dean  Jones  with  us  to  her  home 
at  the  Jones  farm.  Another  day,  she  went  with  us  to  the  Cupola  House 
and  farm,  where  she  lived  in  our  school  days.  This  was  the  house  built  by 
Great-Great  Uncle  Benjamin  Sumner. 

Mrs.  Roy  Hunter,  who  lived  in  the  Cupola  House  showed  us  around. 
She  had  kept  it  in  repair  and  made  no  changes.  I  went  around  to  the  back 
of  the  house  to  find  the  pear  tree  where  we  used  to  get  such  fine  pears.  It 
was  there  but  had  to  be  chained  together  to  keep  it  from  splitting  at  the 
crotch.  It  was  still  bearing. 

We  went  down  to  our  old  meadow  farm  where  I  had  worked  with  my  father. 
Then  we  drove  over  to  the  old  graveyard  at  West  Claremont  where  I  found 
most  of  the  graves  of  the  people  I  had  known  when  we  lived  there.  The 
two  Hayden  girls  who  lived  with  Lorette  Gilmore  and  Helen  Dean  Jones 
were  the  only  ones  left  of  the  Connecticut  River  district.  Lorette  was  the  only 
one  left  of  the  Mill  district.  Nancy,  my  cousin  was  the  only  one  left  from 
my  first  school  in  the  Hill  district. 

We  drove  up  one  evening  to  our  old  house  on  the  hill  where  I  was  born. 
We  saw  the  old  grape  vine  which  bore  so  many  grapes  when  we  lived  there 
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and  ran  over  the  barnyard  wall.  It  covers  all  the  wall  and  bears  many  bushels 
of  the  finest  grapes.  We  went  into  the  old  house.  Here  my  brother  Henry 
was  born.  We  noticed  the  low  kitchen,  the  same  old  buttery,  bedroom,  and 
parlor  below  and  two  chambers  above  and  the  same  old  cellarway.  We  drew 
water  out  of  the  old  well  with  bucket  and  windlass  in  the  same  way  as  when 
we  lived  there.  Nancy  said  when  we  drew  the  water,  "This  is  the  well  that  you 
threw  the  sleigh  bells  into.” 

That  evening  we  went  to  the  old  rock  which  set  up  on  top  of  the  ledge. 
It  was  the  same  old  rock  on  which  I  had  played  with  my  cousins  and 
Aunt  Esther  Matilda,  Mother’s  sister.  We  sat  down  on  it  and  ate  our 
supper  which  we  had  brought  with  us.  What  memories  of  childhood  that 
old  place  brought  to  me! 

We  drove  past  Uncle  Laurens  Alfred  Grannis’  place  --  father’s  brother. 
The  house  and  barns  were  in  ruins.  Then  to  Uncle  Solon  Clement 
Grannis’  --  also  father’s  brother  --  place  right  adjoining.  Mr.  George  Henry 
Hewitt  owned  all  the  old  Grannis’  farms.  He  showed  us  the  Gilmore 
anvil  from  the  old  Gilmore  shop.  We  visited  with  Cousin  George -- son 
of  Uncle  Solon  Clement  Grannis,  father’s  brother  and  later  with  his  son 
and  family.  Then  we  went  to  the  old  Grandpa  Grannis  home  where  all  the 
Grannis  boys  and  Aunt  Marcia  --  their  sister  --  were  born  and  brought 
up.  We  were  near  the  Great  Uncle  John  Higbee  place  but  did  not  go 
to  the  house. 

We  went  to  the  old  Great-Grandmother  Ashley  place,  built  by  my  Great- 
Grandfather  Major  Samuel  Ashley  where  we  had  lived  for  two  years  and 
taken  care  of  Grandma  Ashley.  The  house  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  when 
first  built.  It  was  never  painted  but  had  the  same  siding  that  was  put  on 
155  years  ago.  Every  nail  was  made  by  hand  on  the  anvil.  The  old  butter¬ 
nut  tree  which  bore  30  bushels  of  butternuts  when  we  lived  there  and  the 
old  apple  tree  which  bore  18  bushels  of  apples  --  the  best  I  have  ever  eaten  -- 
were  both  gone. 

On  Sunday,  Cousin  Nancy  went  with  us  to  the  old  Union  Church  in 
West  Claremont.  I  wanted  to  sit  in  our  pew.  The  girls  said  I  could  not 
find  it,  but  I  knew  I  could  and  did.  Uncle  Alfred  and  Father  used  this  pew 
together  and  I  used  to  sit  there  with  my  cousins.  How  strange  it  seemed 
after  so  many  years!  We  took  Communion  that  Sunday. 

We  went  over  to  the  cemetery  again  and  found  the  old  graves.  One  of 
the  oldest  was  Mary  Bradley  Grannis  born  in  1716,  died  1812.  She  was 
the  mother  of  the  Grannis  family  at  Claremont.  Her  last  days  she  lived 
in  Claremont  with  her  son,  Timothy  Grannis,  Sr.,  my  Great-grandfather. 
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The  St.  Gaudens  home  and  studio  is  about  seven  miles  up  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  river,  opposite  Windsor,  Vermont.  On  the  way  we  passed  by  the  site 
of  Grandpa  Higbee’s  home  which  was  gone.  It  was  on  the  corner  where 
the  road  turns  north  and  it  was  here  that  my  mother  saw  Lafayette  as  he 
passed  and  lifted  his  hat  to  them.  My  recollections  of  Grandmother  and 
Grandpa  Higbee  are  all  of  this  house. 

The  village  of  Claremont,  three  miles  east  of  the  old  church,  is  now 
(1924)  a  manufacturing  town  of  10,000.  It  is  on  the  Sugar  river,  which 
flows  about  twenty  miles  from  Lake  Sunapee,  now  a  famous  resort,  to  the 
Connecticut  river.  Within  the  village,  the  Sugar  has  a  fall  of  about  300 
feet.  This  source  of  waterpower  early  turned  Claremont  toward  industry. 
Among  its  products  now  (1922)  are  diamond  drills,  used  in  mining. 

I  should  have  liked  to  stay  longer  in  Claremont  but  the  girls  had  to  get 
back  to  the  library  by  September  2nd.  We  left  for  Lancaster,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  to  visit  Cousin  John  Grannis  and  Cousin  Margaret  Grannis  Morse, 
son  and  daughter  of  Uncle  Alfred,  Father’s  brother.  Nancy  went  with 
us.  We  arrived  that  evening  and  drove  over  to  Guildhall,  Vermont,  two 
miles  to  Margaret’s.  The  next  day,  we  drove  through  the  White  Mountains 
to  Crawford  Notch,  New  Hampshire,  and  passed  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain.  After  two  days,  we  left  for  Montreal. 

We  passed  through  St.  Johnsbury,  where  Fairbanks  scales  are  made,  and 
towards  night  we  came  to  a  detour  around  a  bridge  which  was  being  re¬ 
paired.  It  began  to  rain  with  a  hard  wind.  We  came  to  a  steep  hill,  got 
half  way  up  and  stopped.  The  road  was  narrow,  no  one  could  pass  us.  Mamie 
put  on  a  blanket  because  it  was  raining,  and  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
to  head  off  other  autos  until  men  came  and  backed  our  car  off  to  one  side. 

Finally  we  got  help  from  a  garage  who  installed  a  new  timer.  That  night 
we  camped  in  a  shed  at  a  camp  meeting.  The  people  there  gave  me  a  bed 
in  one  of  the  cottages  and  in  the  morning  a  chance  to  cook  on  their  stove. 
We  paid  them,  although  they  said  they  did  not  want  pay. 

The  next  day  we  found  the  storm  had  been  much  worse  farther  on  and 
if  we  had  not  stopped  for  the  night,  we  would  have  been  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Many  trees  were  blown  down.  Cousin  Margaret  later  wrote  it  was  so  bad 
where  they  lived  that  animals  were  killed  by  hail  stones. 

Two  days  later  we  were  in  Montreal  inquiring  for  Cote  St.  Paul.  We 
soon  found  it  and  the  Gilmore  home.  Granville  Gilmore,  grandson  of  Fath¬ 
er’s  sister  Marcia,  drove  us  to  his  apple  orchard,  35  miles  out.  It  was  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  only  four  kinds  of  apples,  all  hardy 
and  early  varieties.  He  set  out  the  whole  4,000  trees  himself.  The  orchard 
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was  sheltered  by  a  hill  which  protected  it  from  frost  and  also  prevented 
too  early  blooming.  Granville  had  a  large  spring  which  flows  down  over  the 
land  and  was  used  for  irrigating  when  needed.  He  also  furnished  water  for 
the  little  village  and  for  the  railway  station.  When  the  apples  were  ripe, 
he  had  men  and  women  to  pick  and  sort  them.  Every  apple  in  the  barrel 
was  like  another.  By  having  high  grade  apples,  he  got  fancy  prices.  Gran¬ 
ville  took  up  the  apple  business  to  get  out  of  the  confinement  of  his  bit 
and  auger  factory.  It  had  not  only  proven  a  means  of  regaining  his  health 
but  was  a  financial  success. 

We  went  through  Granville’s  auger  factory  which  employed  30  men. 
It  was  on  the  Lachine  Canal  and  was  run  by  water  power  from  the  canal. 
We  saw  how  augers  and  bits  were  made -- some  augers  as  large  as  four 
inches.  These  were  used  in  ship  building.  I  have  a  full  set  of  bits  he 
gave  me. 

Leaving  Montreal  we  returned  by  Rouses  Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  then 
to  Alexandria,  Ontario,  where  we  put  the  car  on  the  boat  for  Toronto. 
Just  before  coming  to  Brantford,  Edith  broke  her  glasses  again.  So  she 
returned  to  the  same  occulist  who  had  fixed  her  glasses  on  the  way  out. 

We  arrived  at  Sarnia,  Ontario,  the  afternoon  of  August  26th  and  took 
the  same  boat  we  had  come  on  before.  When  we  left  going  East,  we  had 
told  the  steward  we  would  be  back  to  make  the  connection  on  the  26th.  He 
laughed  when  we  came  on  board  for  he  had  thought  we  couldn’t  make  it. 

In  Duluth,  Minnesota,  we  spent  the  day  with  Stella  Young,  a  cousin 
and  reached  St.  Cloud  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  school  library  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1922. 

That  year,  we  lived  in  the  Thomas  house  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  Street 
and  First  Avenue.  Leland  Case,  one  of  my  daughter  Mary’s  sons,  lived 
with  us  and  taught  in  the  Technical  High  School.  In  the  spring  of  1923,  we 
commenced  building  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Street  and  Second 
Avenue  --  a  three  apartment  house. 

In  August  of  1923,  Edith  and  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  my  daughter 
Esther  Schmitt  stayed  in  our  house.  We  were  with  my  daughter  Estella 
and  her  husband  Wilfred  Monkman,  spending  most  of  our  time  at  their 
beach  home,  often  taking  ocean  baths  in  the  surf.  While  there,  their  son 
John  was  baptized  -  John  Grannis  Monkman.  John  was  the  name  of  my 
cousin  at  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire.  The  minister  was  a  cousin  of  Wil¬ 
fred’s. 

When  the  1924  vacation  came,  we  decided  to  go  to  Yellowstone  Park 
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with  a  group  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Huff  of  the  Moorhead  Normal 
School. 

First  we  drove  to  Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota,  to  visit  grand-daughter 
Joyce  Case  Wilson  and  family.  We  camped  out  on  the  way,  using  a  side 
tent  and  three  army  cots.  At  Hot  Springs,  we  took  the  C.B.&Q.  to  Edge- 
mont,  then  had  a  Pullman  to  Gardiner,  where  we  took  a  train  south  to  the 
Park.  On  our  way  out,  we  passed  the  Custer  Battlefield  and  saw  the  monu¬ 
ments  to  each  grave  placed  just  where  each  man  fell  --  200  of  them. 

While  at  the  Park,  we  were  in  a  hotel  part  of  the  time  right  by  Old  Faith¬ 
ful  which  went  off  regularly,  once  an  hour,  shooting  up  sometimes  200  feet. 
One  time  after  the  steam  had  died  down,  a  photographer  went  out  to  get 
a  picture.  I  went  to  see  the  cavity  too.  Just  as  the  photographer  was 
about  to  get  his  picture,  a  burst  of  steam  came  out.  It  struck  us  --  but 
not  badly,  as  we  got  away  quickly.  But  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  cavity! 

In  1925,  we  took  a  10  day  vacation  in  April  and  drove  to  my  old  home 
in  Bloomfield,  Wisconsin.  On  the  way,  we  stayed  with  Orin  Rendall,  Mama’s 
nephew,  and  family  at  Plainfield.  As  we  came  in  by  Saxville,  the  old  mill 
which  was  run  by  Captain  Saxe  was  still  there.  Captain  Saxe  was  killed  at 
the  Battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.  The  next  place  was  Pine  River  and  there 
the  same  old  mill  was  standing.  The  next  town  was  Poy  Sippi  which  was 
our  first  postofhce  when  we  moved  to  Bloomfield  in  1855.  Later  we  got 
a  postofhce  of  our  own  which  was  named  Confe,  now  (1925)  called  West 
Bloomfield.  It  was  on  the  farm  adjoining  our  old  farm. 

When  last  I  saw  Bloomfield,  it  was  solid  heavy  timber  with  little  clear¬ 
ing  and  stumps  still  stood  among  a  few  log  houses.  I  remember  when 
we  first  moved,  we  could  hardly  get  through  the  trees,  the  wagon  would  keep 
hitting  them.  Now  (1925)  there  were  fine  fields  with  good  houses  and 
barns  showing  a  rich  farming  town. 

We  came  to  our  old  farm.  In  place  of  the  old  house  and  the  big  barn 
were  a  nice  large  farm  house  and  a  very  large  modern  barn.  We  made  coffee 
in  the  house  and  ate  our  lunch  on  the  side  hill  overlooking  the  farm.  When 
we  lived  there,  stumps  were  in  the  fields  where  we  had  cut  trees  off  and 
burned  them  up.  There  were  no  stumps  now.  But  the  lay  of  the  land  was 
the  same  and  the  tamarack  swamp  on  the  west  was  still  there. 

Across  the  road  there  were  a  few  houses.  A  garage,  a  blacksmith  shop, 
and  a  store.  When  we  left,  the  land  was  fenced  with  worn  fence  rails.  Now 
there  were  neat  wire  fences.  I  wanted  to  find  some  of  my  old  schoolmates, 
but  there  was  no  one  left.  But  I  did  find  one  old  lady,  91  years  old,  who 
remembered  my  Father. 
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We  drove  up  to  Weyauwega  where  we  used  to  do  our  trading  and  have 
our  wheat  ground.  In  1925  we  found  the  mill  running  just  the  same  as  it 
did  so  long  ago.  I  discovered  a  lawyer  who  had  an  old  list  of  people  who 
lived  in  the  County  from  early  days,  including  some  of  our  old  neighbors. 
This  lawyer  remembered  people  whom  I  had  known,  especially  two  lawyers 
who  used  to  come  to  Bloomfield  when  there  was  a  lawsuit  tried  before  my 
father  who  was  justice  of  the  peace. 

I  named  J.  B.  Strain  and  C.  W.  Ladne.  He  knew  them  well  but  they 
had  been  dead  a  long  time.  He  said  he  knew  a  son  of  Adolphus  Walrath 
who  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Walrath.  When  William  Walrath  came 
back  to  get  recruits  for  his  company,  he  enlisted  my  chum  Lewis  Schroll. 
I  had  a  letter  from  Schroll  after  they  got  to  the  front  ten  days  before  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness.  In  that  battle,  Will  Walrath  and  Lewis  Schroll 
were  both  killed. 

This  lawyer  at  Weyauwega  also  knew  the  Schroll  family.  He  took  me 
over  to  see  the  son  of  Nelly  and  Adolphus  Schroll.  Adolphus  said  his 
father  and  mother  had  been  dead  for  a  long  time.  I  told  him  his  parents  were 
my  schoolmates.  He  said  he  had  a  brother  at  Fremont.  We  would  have  gone 
over  there  three  miles  but  we  wanted  to  get  to  Ripon  that  night. 

As  we  drove  along,  I  could  not  but  contrast  the  roads  with  those  we  used 
to  travel.  At  that  time,  roads  which  crossed  sloughs  were  filled  with  logs 
laid  crosswise  so  as  to  touch  one  another.  These  were  called  corduroy.  They 
were  very  rough.  Now  the  roads  were  all  graveled,  some  of  them  paved. 

We  went  back  through  Bloomfield  and  drove  over  to  the  old  Walrath 
farm  where  we  took  a  picture  of  the  old  barn,  built  exactly  the  same  as  our 
old  barn.  We  passed  Poy  Sippi,  Aurora,  and  Berlin.  At  Endeavor,  we 
visited  with  mama’s  cousin,  Amelia.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Major  Lewis, 
Grandpa  Lewis’  brother. 

The  last  time  I  passed  that  way  was  when  I  came  home  from  Rosendale 
where  I  had  taught  school  that  winter  of  1859.  That  time  I  went  on  the 
train  from  Ripon  to  Berlin.  Then  I  walked  the  next  20  miles  home.  I  well 
remember  how  good  the  old  house  looked.  I  had  not  been  homesick  really, 
but,  just  the  same,  I  was  glad  to  get  home! 

That  night  at  Ripon  we  stayed  at  the  Mapes  House,  built  by  Colonel 
Mapes  who  with  Governor  Horner  founded  the  city.  The  next  morning 
we  went  up  to  Ripon  College.  There  were  several  new  buildings.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  took  us  into  the  old  part  and  I  stood  on  the  same  platform  where  I 
had  given  my  first  speaking  piece.  On  the  campus  was  the  small  building 
where  the  Republican  Party  was  born. 
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We  drove  over  to  Green  Lake,  eight  miles  from  Ripon,  where  we  had 
lived  for  two  years.  The  house  was  gone  but  they  could  not  move  the  site. 
The  creek  at  the  rear  where  the  house  had  stood  was  there,  just  the  same. 
The  Episcopal  Church  which  was  built  by  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  a  sister  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  was  gone  and  a  school  building  was  on  the  site.  We  went 
to  the  John  Clark  house  which  was  built  by  Mrs.  Clark’s  mother,  Mrs. 
Pomeroy.  It  was  there  and  so  was  the  James  Burling  house. 

At  the  Governor  Horner  house  we  found  a  grandson  who  was  looking 
after  the  farm.  He  showed  us  around  the  old  house  where  I  had  been  with 
his  father  and  grandfather.  He  invited  us  to  supper  with  him  that  eve¬ 
ning  at  his  home  in  Ripon  which  we  did.  We  had  a  very  fine  visit  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  who  played  the  piano  and  sang. 

Mr.  Horner  told  us  about  his  father  who  was  my  schoolmate,  and  his 
Grandfather  Governor  Horner,  who  was  a  good  friend  of  my  Father. 
They  were  Episcopalians  and  we  naturally  came  together  as  we  attended 
the  Episcopal  church  at  Green  Lake. 

James  Burling  who  lived  near  by  was  also  very  friendly.  As  I  went  into 
the  old  Burling  house,  I  thought  of  the  associations  of  my  Father,  Hiram 
Gilmore,  and  John  Hills.  They  all  worked  together.  Mr.  Burling  seemed 
to  like  us  and  enjoy  our  company  because  we  were  not  like  ordinary  laboring 
men.  He  had  had  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls  grow  up  and  settle 
around  on  farms.  We  called  on  a  brother  and  sister  who  lived  in  a  fine  old 
home  in  Ripon.  Their  father’s  name  was  Cornelius  Burling,  a  brother  of 
James.  The  sister  had  married  a  brother  of  the  famous  Indian  artist,  George 
Catlin.  She  was  my  schoolmate  in  the  Green  Lake  School.  This  school  was 
held  in  a  log  house  owned  by  Governor  Horner.  It  was  a  private  school. 
The  teacher’s  name  was  Shepherd.  It  was  a  very  good  school. 

I  asked  Mr.  Burling  if  he  remembered  about  a  gun  which  we  had  traded 
with  his  brothers  for  a  rifle.  He  said  he  did  and  that  the  gun  was  now  in 
the  Green  Lake  Museum.  It  was  an  old  Revolutionary  musket  made  over  by 
a  gunsmith  at  Claremont  into  a  cap  lock;  and  the  hammer  was  on  the 
under  side. 

One  night  we  stayed  at  Sparta,  where  I  had  caught  up  with  Louis  Schroll 
with  our  ox  team  in  1860.  The  next  place  was  LaCrosse  where  Louis  Schroll 
and  I  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  on  a  ferry  to  La  Crescent  and  found 
ourselves  in  Minnesota.  This  time,  we  did  not  cross  at  LaCrosse  but  drove 
up  the  river  to  Winona,  where  we  drove  around  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Then  on  to  Red  Wing.  The  last  time  I  had  been  in  Red  Wing  was 
when  Mama  and  I  went  on  a  Grand  Army  excursion  from  Mankato.  At 
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that  time,  we  visited  Sidney  Grannis,  Father’s  cousin,  and  his  daughter. 
We  could  not  find  these  relatives  this  time. 

Later  in  August  1925,  Edith,  Mamie,  and  I  went  to  California  by  way 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  At  Seattle,  we  hired  a  car  to  take  us  out  50  miles 
to  Mount  Rainier.  It  was  a  wonderful  drive  up  the  mountain  to  the  snow 
line  where  the  hotels  are.  The  road  doubles  back  and  forth  to  gain 
elevation.  Some  of  the  big  pines  and  cedars  are  250  feet  high.  We  tried 
to  climb  higher,  but  the  air  was  so  rare  I  could  not  climb  very  far.  Few 
people  are  able  to  go  to  the  top. 

From  there  we  went  to  Tacoma,  Portland,  and  Medford,  Oregon.  There 
J.  W.  Wakefield  met  us  with  his  car.  He  had  worked  for  me  back  in 
Minnesota  managing  elevators.  The  next  day  he  drove  us  out  to  Crater  Lake. 
It  was  another  fine  drive  through  the  pines  up  the  ascent,  doubling  back 
and  forth  as  at  Mount  Rainier.  Crater  Lake  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  Its  water  is  deep  blue,  unlike  any  other  lake.  The  pine  trees 
reflected  in  the  lake  are  very  beautiful.  The  lake  is  35  miles  around.  In 
the  evening  we  met  his  brother  with  his  two  boys.  He  also  had  worked  for 
me  in  Minnesota. 

In  Los  Angeles,  we  stayed  at  Welfido  Beach  part  of  the  time  where  we 
took  ocean  baths  at  the  Monkman’s  cottage.  Our  visit  was  all  too  short  as 
we  had  to  be  back  by  September  first  for  the  opening  of  school. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  go  to  Chattanooga  to  see  my  brother  Henry’s 
grave.  In  1927,  we  had  a  new  Buick  we  felt  could  be  depended  upon  --  so 
decided  to  go.  My  daughter  Mary  Case  joined  Edith,  Mamie  and  me. 

We  left  St.  Cloud,  July  30th.  We  took  the  route  through  Iowa  to 
Dubuque,  then  through  Galena  where  General  Grant  lived. 

We  arrived  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  August  8th.  Out  a  few  miles  is 
the  home  of  General  Jackson  called  the  Hermitage,  built  on  an  estate  of 
8,000  acres  for  which  Jackson  paid  10  cents  an  acre.  The  home  is  a  mansion 
and  everything  is  just  the  same  as  when  he  died.  I  was  especially  interested 
in  the  canopy  bed  on  which  Lafayette  slept,  in  1824. 

From  Nashville  we  drove  to  Murfreesboro  that  evening.  We  found  a 
place  to  stay  kept  by  an  old  lady.  She  told  us  how  her  husband  died  in  a 
Northern  prison.  She  was  very  bitter  because  she  said  he  had  not  been 
treated  well,  with  so  many  crowded  into  one  room.  She  said  they  even 
had  no  soap.  How  little  she  knew  of  how  our  men  were  starved  in  Ander- 
sonville,  where  not  over  one  fourth  of  the  men  that  were  imprisoned,  ever 
lived  to  get  out.  We  went  over  some  of  the  battlefields  of  Murfreesboro 
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fought  December  30-31,  1862,  but  could  not  get  much  idea  of  the  battle 
as  we  had  no  one  to  guide  us. 

The  next  day  we  drove  into  Chattanooga  on  a  good  paved  road.  We 
thought  of  how  our  mule  teams  hauling  food  for  our  starving  army  over  al-( 
most  impassable  roads  gave  out  and  died.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  the  road 
was  lined  with  dead  mules. 

We  found  a  place  to  stay  at  Mrs.  Calles,  516  East  Fifth  Street  on  the 
site  of  Fort  Wood.  This  fort  was  the  one  from  which  the  advance  was 
made  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  Battle,  November  25,  1863. 
There  is  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  front  yard.  We  stayed  here  five  days,  driv¬ 
ing  around  Chattanooga  and  Chickamauga. 

A  conducted  tour  to  Chickamauga  did  not  give  much  satisfaction.  We 
went  out  again  with  our  own  car  taking  along  a  man  who  was  in  the  battle. 
His  name  was  R.  E.  Brennan,  of  the  18th  Ohio  Regiment.  Mr.  Brennan  was 
the  custodian  of  Orchard  Knob.  He  showed  us  the  works  the  Union  men 
held  against  the  whole  Rebel  Army.  These  works  made  up  of  hastily  thrown- 
up  logs  and  earth,  are  still  there.  Mr.  Brennan  said  the  Union  men  repulsed 
the  charges  five  times. 

The  monument  to  our  Second  Minnesota  Regiment  on  Snodgrass  Hill 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  battlefield.  The  first  side  says,  "Erected  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota  in  commemoration  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic  services 
of  her  citizens  and  soldiers  on  this  battlefield  of  Chickamauga,  1863.  The 
Union,  it  must  and  shall  be  preserved.’’ 

The  second  side  says,  "The  Second  Minnesota  Veteran  Volunteers  In¬ 
fantry  occupied  this  position,  Sunday,  September  20,  1863  from  2:30  P.M. 
to  7:30  P.M.  successfully  maintaining  it  from  assaults  by  the  enemy  and 
withdrawing  only  after  the  attempt  to  take  it  had  been  abandoned.  This 
regiment  was  engaged  September  19  on  Read’s  bridge  road.  In  every  con¬ 
test  it  repulsed  the  enemy  opposing  it.  Having  384  men  engaged,  its  loss 
was  34  killed,  114  wounded,  and  14  men  detailed  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded  were  captured.  Total  loss  42  per  cent.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
the  Second  Minnesota  had  not  a  single  man  among  the  missing  or  a  straggler 
in  the  two  years  engagement.  Signed  official  report  of  Colonel  Fred  Van 
Der  Verr,  Commander  Brig.”  The  third  side  has  a  list  of  names.  The  fourth 
side  "Second  Regiment  Minnesota  Volunteer  Infantry  Brigade,  Third  Di¬ 
vision,  Army  of  Cumberland  with  Thomas  &  Rosecrans  commander.  Seal 
Minnesota  "Star  of  the  North.” 

I  have  written  about  the  battles  of  Chattanooga  and  Chickamauga  as  I 
got  the  story  from  reading  and  from  old  soldiers.  But  history  books  cover 
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those  great  events  so  well,  I’ll  not  digress  to  include  my  own  version  here. 

We  drove  over ‘Mission  Ridge  twice  and  to  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain 
where  we  could  see  over  the  valley.  It  reminded  me  vividly  of  those  days 
in  1865  when  I  had  seen  Lookout  Mountain  cloud-capped  many  times. 
We  drove  up  the  river  to  the  point  where  Sherman  crossed  with  pontoon 
boats  and  at  South  Chickamauga  river  and  also  saw  where  General  Howard 
crossed  a  little  lower  down,  at  Cities  creek. 

At  the  National  Cemetery  in  Chattanooga,  I  readily  found  my  brother’s 
grave  in  section  H.  It  is  marked  "Henry  Grannis,  Minnesota.”  The  number 
in  the  Register’s  office  and  on  the  marker  is  10,591.  The  National  Cemetery 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South,  about  a  mile  out  towards  Mission  Ridge. 
It  is  built  on  a  hill  of  80  acres.  The  graves  are  arranged  in  a  circle  around 
the  hill.  There  are  nearly  15,000  soldiers  buried  there  who  gave  their  lives 
for  their  country.  They  were  killed  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga  or  died  in  the  hospitals.  At  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery 
is  the  sign  "National  Military  Cemetery,  Chattanooga  A.D.,  1863.”  There 
is  a  tablet  which  reads  "No  vision  of  the  morning  strife,  the  warrior’s  dream 
alarm.  No  braying  horns,  no  screaming  fife  at  dawn  shall  call  to  arms.” 
Each  section  is  marked  with  a  shaft. 

Near  my  brother’s  grave  is  a  large  monument  on  the  top  of  it  is  an 
engine  cut  in  stone  with  the  name  "General.”  This  monument  commem¬ 
orates  James  J.  Andrews  who  with  a  company  of  20  men  made  a  raid  down 
into  Georgia  and  stole  the  engine  and  attempted  to  burn  the  bridges  be¬ 
tween  there  and  Chattanooga.  But  their  fuel  ran  out  and  they  had  to  leave 
the  engine  and  take  to  the  woods.  Most  of  them  were  captured.  Andrews 
and  five  others  were  kept  in  prison  in  Chattanooga  and  finally  hung  as  spies. 
In  the  Union  depot  at  Chattanooga  we  saw  the  original  locomotive. 

We  went  to  the  top  of  Cameron  Hill  where  the  two  big  400  pound  shell 
guns  were.  When  we  were  stationed  there  in  1865,  they  were  fired  all  day 
when  Lee  surrendered.  When  Lincoln  was  killed,  they  were  fired  every 
few  minutes  all  day.  We  watched  the  shells  as  they  were  fired  over  into 
the  mountain,  leaving  a  track  in  the  air.  The  guns  are  there  now  just  the 
same.  There  are  markers  all  over  the  city  where  the  forts  were  located. 

We  took  Mr.  Brennan  with  us  and  went  to  the  site  of  Fort  Phelps, 
our  fort  at  1622  Read  Avenue.  There  was  a  house  in  the  exact  center  of 
the  fort  with  a  tablet  in  front  of  the  house.  As  Mr.  Brennan  and  I  stood 
beside  the  tablet  and  Mamie  took  our  pictures,  I  thought  of  how  often 
I  had  stood  guard  on  that  very  spot. 

Our  five  days  passed  quickly  and  the  time  came  when  we  had  to  leave. 
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I  had  been  out  to  see  Henry’s  grave  three  times.  It  seemed  as  though  I  could 
not  bear  to  leave  for  I  knew  I  should  never  see  it  again. 

We  left  Chattanooga  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August,  1927. 
We  passed  through  Murfreesboro  again.  We  turned  oif  the  main  road 
and  got  to  Franklin  that  night.  We  stayed  with  a  Mrs.  Daniels  who  kept  a 
house  for  travellers.  The  next  morning,  we  found  a  man,  Judge  Courtney, 
who  was  born  in  the  house  we  were  staying  in  and  had  always  lived  in 
Franklin.  He  had  been  a  Confederate  soldier  and  fought  in  the  battle  in  his 
own  town.  He  showed  us  the  place,  three  blocks  long,  where  their  losses  were. 
He  said,  "The  Rebel  dead  lay  so  thick  you  could  walk  along  the  line  and  did 
not  even  touch  ground.”  He  said,  "We  never  ought  to  have  fought  that 
battle.”  He  took  us  out  to  the  McGovoock  house  where  six  Rebel  generals  lay 
dead  on  the  porch  after  the  battle.  Courtney  and  I  stood  on  the  porch  and 
Mamie  took  our  pictures.  He  said  he  had  danced  on  that  porch  in  his  younger 
days.  It  was  a  large  two-story  mansion.  It  had  eight  rooms  22  feet  square 
besides  the  kitchen. 

At  Nashville  we  visited  the  state  house  and  saw  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Jackson.  When  I  was  there  in  war  times  we  thought  that  was  the  finest 
capitol  in  the  United  States,  but  this  time  it  looked  less  so.  We  tried  to 
find  the  Zollicoffer  Barracks  building  where  9,000  were  quartered  in  1865. 
We  found  only  a  part  of  the  original  wall  on  one  side. 

From  Nashville,  we  went  to  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  and  on  to  Cave 
City.  I  remembered  Cave  City  where  I  had  been  left  when  I  stopped  for 
water  from  Cave  Spring  when  furloughed  home  in  1865. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  seeing  the  log  cabin  at  Hodgenville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  Lincoln  was  born.  It  was  there  just  as  it  was  when  Thomas 
Lincoln  lived  there.  It  was  made  by  him,  the  logs  hewn  on  each  side,  and 
locked  together  at  the  corners  which  showed  a  carpenter  had  built  it. 
Lincoln’s  father  was  a  carpenter  and  had  a  good  set  of  tools  for  that  time. 
The  cabin  is  12  by  17  feet,  11  feet  to  the  eaves  and  14  feet  to  the  peak. 
There  is  one  door  and  one  window.  There  is  a  low  chamber  in  which  the 
little  Lincolns  may  have  slept.  The  fireplace  and  chimney  are  there  just 
the  same  as  when  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  cooked  their  food  on  it.  The 
farm  of  110  acres  is  owned  by  the  government  which  has  built  a  marble 
and  concrete  structure  over  the  cabin  to  protect  it  for  all  time.  A  large 
wide  concrete  stairway  leads  up  the  hill  to  the  house.  There  is  a  statue 
of  Lincoln  seated  in  a  chair. 

Next  place  we  visited  was  Perryville,  where  one  of  the  first  Civil  War  battles 
was  fought.  No  works  for  protection  had  been  erected,  consequently  losses 
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GOLDEN  WEDDING  DAYS -1917 


THE  CASE  GRANDCHILDREN 


Children  of  Herbert  L.  and  Mary  Ellen  (Grannis) 
Case  with  birthdates  (right  to  left):  Joyce  Armena, 
1895;  Francis  Higbee  (his  right  black  eye  almost 
didn’t  show!)  1896;  Caroline  Mary,  1903;  Leland 
Davidson,  1900;  and  a  later  arrival  (right),  Esther 
Josephine,  1907.  Joyce,  born  on  July  4,  won  the 
race  to  be  the  first  grandchild.  Second  was  Harrison 
Schmitt,  born  June  11,  1896. 


THE  SCHMITT  GRANDCHILDREN 


Children  of  Harrison  L.  and  Esther 
(Grannis)  Schmitt  with  ages:  (right  to 
left  above)  Harrison  Ashley,  12;  Helen, 
10 /2;  Pauline,  6;  and  (left)  Gretchen,  10; 
and  Wilhelmina,  3.  Birth  years  were  1896, 
1898,  1902,  1908,  1914. 


. 


THE  BOTSFORD  AND  MONKMAN  GRANDCHILDREN 


Daughters  of  Frank  L.  and  Alice 
(Grannis)  Botsford  and  ages: 
Virginia  Grannis  (right),  7;  and 
Jane,  5.  They  were  born  in  1904 
and  1907. 


Sons  of  Rollin  Wilfred  and  Estelle 
(Grannis)  Monkman  and  ages: 
Rollin  Wilfred,  Jr.,  5;  and  John 
Grannis,  2x/i>  Birthyears  -  1  9  1  8, 
1921. 


REVISITING  REMEMBERED  PLACES 


A  life-long  Republican,  Mr.  Gran- 
nis  was  especially  pleased  that  the 
party  was  born  on  the  campus  of 
the  college  at  Ripon,  Wis.,  that  he 
briefly  attended. 


It  was  an  emotional  experience  for  Mr. 
Grannis  to  return  to  Chattanooga,  where  he 
and  his  brother  Henry  had  served  in  1865  -- 
and  where  his  brother  died.  The  grave  is  in 
Section  H,  No.  10591  in  the  National  Ceme¬ 
tery  at  Chattanooga. 


In  1925,  Mr.  Grannis  visited  Ripon 
College,  called  Brockway  when  he  was 
a  student  there  in  1859.  He  went  to 
Old  Assembly  Hall  and  without  hesi¬ 
tation  took  a  seat,  later  writing  on 
this  picture:  "I  am  sitting  in  the 
place  where  I  used  to  sit.”  It  was  a 
moment  for  a  pensive  mood  -  for  here 
he  first  broke  through  adolescent  em¬ 
barrassment  to  give  a  speech  he  felt 
had  power. 


were  very  large.  It  was  a  hard  fought  battle,  but  at  last  the  Rebels  retreated, 
leaving  their  wounded.  William  Coffin,  one  of  our  neighbors  in  Mankato 
told  me  that  he  found  a  young  boy  mortally  wounded.  The  boy  asked  him 
to  send  a  message  to  his  folks  down  South.  Coffin  took  it  down.  Then  the 
boy  wanted  him  to  pray  for  him,  which  he  did. 

After  Perryville,  we  came  to  Bardstown.  It  is  the  second  oldest  town  in 
Kentucky.  There  we  stayed  all  night.  In  the  old  graveyard  where  the  first 
settlers  were  buried,  are  crude  stones  such  as  the  settlers  could  make  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin  laying  flat  on  the  graves.  One  grave  was 
for  Ann  Pagne  McGinty  who  made  the  first  linsey-woolsey  in  1812  in 
Kentucky. 

We  visited  the  old  home  where  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  was  written. 
It  is  kept  just  as  it  was.  As  we  drove  through  the  driveway  to  the  house, 
the  trees  made  a  beautiful  archway.  The  fence  was  made  of  mortised 
posts  with  the  rails  inserted  into  the  mortises.  It  is  a  fine  mansion.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  old  furniture  and  books;  the  high  canopy  bed  with  the  pieced  bed- 
quilt;  chest  of  drawers;  old  clock,  155  years  old  and  still  running:  Judge 
Rowan’s  watch  and  snuff-box;  the  piano  with  inlaid  pearl  keys;  old  hand- 
braided  rugs  and  a  bath-tub. 

The  next  place  was  Harrodsburg,  the  oldest  town  in  Kentucky.  We  saw 
the  log  cabin  where  they  say  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln’s 
father  and  mother,  were  married. 

At  Shakerstown  we  saw  interesting  relics  of  the  Shakers  -  old  spinning 
wheels  and  looms.  Mary  E.  Settlers,  last  surviving  member,  died  in  1923. 

Lexington  and  Frankfort  were  the  next  towns  we  visited.  Then  on  to 
Louisville,  where  we  crossed  the  Ohio  river  on  a  ferry,  next  to  Terre  Haute 
where  Mamie  left  to  go  to  Clinton.  We  passed  through  Danville,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Freeport,  and  Dubuque.  At  Mason  City,  Iowa,  we  stayed  with  my 
son-in-law,  Herbert  Case’s  sister,  Mrs.  Hattie  Brown  and  family.  From 
there  we  went  to  Ledyard,  Iowa,  where  we  had  dinner  with  some  old 
friends,  the  Jenks.  We  saw  Weimer,  the  banker  with  whom  I  used  to  do 
business.  Back  to  Mankato  that  night,  we  arrived  in  St.  Cloud  in  time  for 
school,  September  1st,  1927. 

Note  from  editors:  In  the  years  following  1927,  other  trips  were 
made  to  see  relatives,  friends,  or  places  of  note.  Even  in  August 
1932,  Mr.  Grannis  made  a  3,000-mile  Western  trip. 


XIII. 


EPILOGUE 


Samuel  Higbee  Grannis  died  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  January  20,  1933 
in  his  ninety-third  year. 

The  St.  Cloud  Daily  Times  under  date  of  January  21  reported: 

A  member  of  the  national  guard,  for  Wallace  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  stood  as  a  guard  of  honor  at  the  casket  of 
Samuel  Higbee  Grannis  as  he  lay  in  state  at  the  Tschumperlin 
funeral  home  from  one  o’clock  to  two,  today. 

The  McKelvey  G.A.R.  Post’s  flag,  which  has  been  carried  at 
the  funerals  of  so  many  Grand  Army  men  in  the  past;  the 
American  Legion  flag,  and  the  American  flag  lent  a  patriotic  note 
for  the  last  rites.  At  either  end  of  the  casket  were  baskets  of 
flowers  sent  by  the  Teachers  College.  Representatives  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Women’s  Relief  Corps,  and  the  Ladies  of 
the  G.A.R.  were  present,  the  last  named  organization  conducting  a 
short  service  immediately  preceding  the  religious  service  conducted 
by  Rev.  Harold  E.  Mayo.  Scripture  reading,  prayer  and  a  short 
tribute  to  Mr.  Grannis  with  two  vocal  numbers  "Abide  with  Me” 
and  "Lead  Kindly  Light,”  sung  by  Mrs.  Helen  Steen  Huls,  with 
Miss  Helen  Greim  at  the  piano,  comprised  the  ceremonies. 

The  American  Legion  will  form  an  honorary  escort  to  ac¬ 
company  the  funeral  to  the  railway  station  tonight  when  they 
leave  for  Mankato  where  a  service  will  be  held  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  burial  made.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Case  of  Mankato 
and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Schmitt  are  here  and  with  Miss  Edith  Grannis 
will  go  to  Mankato. 

At  Mankato,  the  Free  Press  recorded  the  ceremonies: 

Funeral  services  were  held  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Centenary 
Methodist  Church  for  Samuel  H.  Grannis  for  many  years  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Alexander  Wilkins  Post,  G.A.R.  of 
Mankato,  who  died  Friday  in  a  St.  Cloud  Hospital. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Rinkel  officiated.  The  Women’s  Relief  Corps  at¬ 
tended  in  a  body. 
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The  American  Legion  was  in  charge  of  the  services  at  the  grave 
in  Glenwood  Memorial  Park.  Pallbearers  were  G.  P.  Smith,  W. 
A.  Doerr,  George  Swanson,  William  Stradtmann,  Lloyd  Owen, 
and  C.  J.  Buzick.  George  Schaus  was  in  charge  of  the  firing 
squad.  Alexis  Parlova  was  bugler,  A.  A.  Peterson  and  A1 
Pearson,  colorbearers,  and  Emil  Schirrschmidt  and  J.  D.  Crawley, 
comprised  the  color  guard.  Firing  squad  consisted  of  Ben  Ed¬ 
mondson,  William  Conlin,  Boyd  Forrey,  Ed  Peterson,  Emil  John¬ 
son,  Arnold  Weymouth,  and  Charles  Blake. 

Mr.  Grannis’  family  was  especially  appreciative  of  honors  from  military 
organizations.  Under  date  of  February  11,  1933,  the  Reverend  Fderbert  L. 
Case  on  behalf  of  the  five  Grannis  daughters  "and  the  grand  children  and 
the  great  grandchildren”  wrote  Mr.  A.  Peterson,  commander  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  at  Mankato: 

The  honors  of  a  military  funeral  that  you  gave  him  both 
at  the  Centenary  Methodist  Church  and  at  the  Grave,  the 
draping  of  the  Casket  in  the  flag  he  helped  to  defend  in  the  days 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  Guard  at  the  casket  and  the  Pall 
Bearers  and  the  bring  of  the  salute  and  the  sounding  of  "Taps”  -- 
all  was  in  keeping  with  his  wishes.  We  as  a  family  are  very 
grateful  to  all  the  members  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  which  made  this  honor  possible. 

So  from  our  hearts,  we  thank  you. 

It  is  appropriate  to  close  Mr.  Grannis’  "Memoirs”  with  remarks  by  his 
pastor,  the  Reverend  Harold  E.  Mayo,  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  St.  Cloud  at  the  services  in  that  city.  This  tribute  rounds  off 
fittingly  and  gracefully  a  long,  a  useful,  and  a  well-lived  life: 

II  Timothy  4:1-8:  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.” 

"No  words  could  more  fittingly  express  the  spirit  of  him  in  whose  memory  we 
gather.  We  come  not  to  preach  but  to  pay  tribute  to  a  soldier  and  a  fine  Christian 
gentleman. 

"Brother  Grannis  lived  for  more  than  the  alloted  span  of  life,  and  had  many  of 
its  blessings.  He  was  successful,  served  his  country  with  honor,  and  was  surrounded 
to  the  end  by  a  devoted  family. 

"Samuel  Higbee  Grannis  was  born  of  old  New  England  stock  in  1839,  almost 
under  the  shadows  of  the  White  Mountains.  At  an  early  age  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  the  Middle  West  and  they  were  among  the  pioneers  of  Minnesota,  making 
their  home  near  Vernon  Center.  Later,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  Minnesota’s  grain 
business. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Sioux  uprising  of  1862,  Mr.  Grannis  served  as  a  'Minute  Man.’ 
He  then  enlisted  in  Company  F,  First  Minnesota,  Heavy  Artillery  in  1865.  He  was 
at  Chattanooga  where  he  lost  his  brother  Henry.  He  was  always  proud  of  his 
record  as  a  soldier. 
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"Mr.  Grannis  was  not  only  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  his  country,  he  was  a 
Christian  soldier  enlisted  for  service  in  the  church.  In  1866,  he  helped  construct 
the  first  Methodist  church  --  used  by  all  denominations  -  at  Vernon  Center,  Min¬ 
nesota.  There  he  was  an  active  member  and  class  leader.  After  1887,  he  served 
as  class  leader,  steward,  or  trustee  at  the  Centenary  Methodist  Church  of  Mankato 
for  35  years.  During  his  last  years  at  St.  Cloud,  he  was  a  highly  respected  and 
beloved  member  of  First  Methodist. 

"But  Mr.  Grannis  went  beyond  all  narrow  ecclestiastical  limits,  for  he  was  ever  the 
friend  of  all.  Little  children,  as  well  as  older  people  loved  him  and  many  are  the 
anecdotes  too  numerous  to  relate  which  show  their  affection  for  him. 

"After  coming  to  St.  Cloud,  he  developed  a  hobby  which  kept  him  busy,  making 
furniture  for  friends,  his  children  and  grandchildren  from  black  walnut  lumber 
that  came  from  the  family’s  pioneer  farm. 

"He  was  ever  cheerful  and  happy  in  his  home  where  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

"Endowed  with  a  keen  mind,  he  kept  his  finger  tips  in  control  of  life  until  the 
end  and  we  who  were  closest  to  him  appreciated  his  fine  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness 
for  others. 

"He  is  gone  from  our  midst,  but  his  presence  will  linger  with  us  as  we  walk 
through  the  gardens  of  memory  for  the  influence  of  a  good  man  never  dies. 

"At  the  close  we  believe  he  would  wish  it  said  of  him  in  the  words  of  Tennyson: 

"Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  1  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

T wilight  and  evening  bell 
And  after  that  the  dark! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar.” 
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I.  Progenitors  of  Samuel  Higbee  Grannis 

"This  sort  of  work  is  very  interesting  --  and  BEWILDERING!” 

So  wrote  "Cousin  Nancy”  Grannis,  daughter  of  Solon  Clement  Grannis, 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  author  of  these  Memoirs  as  she  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  disentangle  the  family’s  genealogical  history.  Now,  thanks  to  many 
hands,  the  task  has  been  rather  well  done  so  that  in  this  section  can  be  set 
down  solid  stones  of  dates  and  names.  They  will  be  useful  in  struc¬ 
turing  and  correlating  Mr.  Grannis’  story. 

Also  helpful  will  be  some  knowledge  of  the  geography  ribboning  west 
from  Connecticut  to  the  Dakotas.  For  the  Grannises,  like  most  mobile 
Americans,  moved  toward  the  setting  sun  along  isothermal  lines,  seeking 
climate  and  pursuits  similar  to  those  of  the  homeland. 

Between  lines  of  these  pages  the  knowledgeable  reader  will  glimpse  other 
characteristics  of  transplanted  New  Englanders.  That  earmark  for  his 
cows  that  Robert  Ashley  registered  back  in  Massachusetts  in  the  1630’s  is 
a  linkage  with  the  agrarian  frontier  that  was  paced  by  cattle  moving  across 
the  continent.  And  perhaps  some  reader  will  sense  cultural  consanguinity 
between  a  Grannis  whose  wife  wore  a  forbidden  "silk  hood  and  scarfe” 
and  descendants  three  centuries  later  who  also  challenge  restraints  on  person¬ 
al  freedom. 

The  method  used  to  present  genealogical  data  is  adapted  from  commonly 
found  systems.  It  need  but  be  noted  that  names  of  persons  in  the  main 
line  of  descent  to  Samuel  H.  Grannis  stand  out  in  capital  letters.  The 
Roman  numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  generations,  starting  with  the  first 
in  each  line. 


A.  Ashley  Ancestors 

First  Ashley  in  America  was  Robert,  who  shows  up  in  records  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  1638-9.  He  was  fifth  heaviest  contributor  in  raising  40  pounds 
for  expense  of  the  local  minister.  He  owned  considerable  property,  ran  the 
town  "ordinary”  or  tavern,  was  a  selectman,  and  had  a  register  for  cattle: 
"in  the  off  ear  a  slit  out  in  the  under  side  or  back  side  of  the  ear  (not  at  ye 
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top  of  ye  ear) ,  but  toward  ye  root  of  ye  ear,  the  slit  is  but  a  little  slanting 
outward  toward  ye  rest  of  ye  ear.” 

(I)  ROBERT  ASHLEY ,  d.  1682;  m.  "widdow  Horton”  (b.  Mary  Eddy) , 
1641;  lived  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

DA  V1D. 

Unnamed  daughter,  twin  to  David;  d.  at  birth. 

Mary,  b.  1644;  m.  John  Root. 

Jonathan,  b.  1645. 

Sarah,  b.  1648. 

Joseph,  b.  1652. 

(II)  DAVID  ASHLEY ,  1642-1718;  m.  Hannah  Glover  (daughter  of 
Henry)  1646-1722;  lived  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  his  home  was 
"forted”  in  Queen  Anne’s  War  for  defense  against  Indians;  held  sev¬ 
eral  town  offices. 

SAMUEL 
David,  b.  1666. 

John,  b.  1669. 

Joseph,  b.  1671. 

Sarah,  b.  1673;  m.  Thomas  Ingersoll. 

Mary ,  b.  1675;  d.  1676  (Mary  and  Hannah  were  twins). 
Hannah,  b.  1675;  m.  Nathaniel  Eggleston. 

Jonathon,  b.  1678. 

Abigal,  b.  1681;  m.  Nathaniel  Lewis. 

Mary,  b.  1682;  m.  Benjamin  Stebbins. 

Rebecca,  b.  1685;  m.  Samuel  Dewey. 

(III)  SAMUEL  ASHLEY,  b.  1664  at  Springfield;  d.  1722  at  Westfield, 
Mass.;  m.  Sarah  Kellogg  (daughter  of  Lieut.  Joseph),  1666-1729; 
carpenter  and  farmer,  active  in  town  affairs. 

Mary,  b.  1687. 

Samuel,  b.  1688. 

DANIEL. 

Sarah,  b.  1693. 

Rachel,  b.  1695;  m.  Samuel  Kellogg. 

Jacob,  b.  1697. 

Joanna,  b.  1699;  m.  Joseph  Taylor,  James  Dewey. 

Ezekiel,  b.  1701. 

Aaron,  b.  1702. 

Abigal,  b.  1708. 

Joseph,  b.  1709. 
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(IV)  DANIEL  ASHLEY,  1691-1726;  m.  Mrs.  Thankful  Taylor  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Eleazer  Hawks) ;  farmer  and  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
Sheffield  on  Housatonic  River;  appointed  from  Deerfield  in  1723  for 
escort  of  Five  Nations  delegates  to  Boston  for  conference  with  English 
Commissioners. 

SAMUEL. 

Martin,  b.  1724. 

(V)  COL.  SAMUEL  ASHLEY,  b.  1720  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  d.  1792  at 

Claremont,  N.H.;  m.  (1)  _ ?  and  (2)  Eunice 

Doolittle  (daughter  of  Rev.  Benjamin  and  Lydia  (Todd)  Doolittle) , 
b.  1724  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  d.  1807  at  Claremont. 

Colonel  Ashley  grew  up  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  married  a  daughter 
of  the  town’s  first  minister,  saw  military  service  under  Capt.  Josiah 
Kellogg  in  1740,  under  Capt.  Josiah  Willard,  1740-1742,  and  several 
times  subsequently.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel  in  1775,  was 
mustering  officer  for  company  of  Rangers  to  guard  western  frontier 
and  for  troops  invading  Canada  as  well  as  other  services.  He  was  at 
Ticonderoga  and  was  Brigade  Major  on  General  Stark’s  staff  at  Battle 
of  Bennington. 

He  served  in  various  civil  offices,  was  Chief  Justice  of  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  and  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  but  for 
reasons  unknown,  did  not  serve.  He  is  credited  with  having  controlled 
Vermont  border  controversy,  stopping  it  short  of  civil  feud. 

In  private  life,  he  won  comparable  success,  building  considerable 
fortune  before  he  was  40.  His  name  is  near  top  of  original  grantees  for 
liberal  portions  of  real  estate  in  New  Hampshire  towns  of  Winchester, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Claremont  where  he  spent  his  latter  years,  and  in 
Windsor,  Vt.  Apparently  he  was  friend  of  Royal  Governor  Benning 
Wentworth,  who  made  grants. 

The  Ashley  genealogist  notes  that  he  had  sense  of  humor,  nick¬ 
naming  his  sons  "Snarling”  Oliver,  "Sociable”  Samuel,  "Noble” 
Daniel,  and  "Numhead”  Luther.  His  epitaph  in  West  Claremont 
Cemetery  bears  out  his  reputation  as  popular  leader  (see  page  3). 

The  children  of  Colonel  Samuel  and  Eunice  (Doolittle)  Ashley: 

Oliver,  1744-1818;  m.  Olive  Lawrence,  Oct.  1788;  (d.  1825) ;  no 
children;  represented  Claremont  at  Fourth  Provincial  Congress 
in  1775;  was  Captain  of  4th  Company  of  16th  New  Hampshire 
militia  in  Revolution  serving  at  Ticonderoga  and  in  campaign 
ending  with  Burgoyne’s  surrender;  later  commissioned  Major; 
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established  Ashley  Ferry  across  Connecticut  River;  in  1824  left 
$5,500  endowment  to  maintain  ministers  of  Union  (Episcopal) 
Church  in  West  Claremont. 

Tirazh ,  b.  1745;  m.  Jeremiah  Spencer  of  Winchester. 
SAMUEL. 

Thankful ,  b.  1749;  m.  Capt.  John  Alexander  of  Northfield. 

Eunice ,  b.  1751;  m.  Rev.  Augustine  Hibbard  of  Winchester,  a 
chaplain  in  Revolution. 

Daniel,  b.  1754;  d.  1810. 

Luther,  b.  1762;  d.  in  infancy. 

Luther ,  b.  1764. 

Susannah,  b.  1766;  m.  Porter  Lummus. 

(VI)  COL.  SAMUEL  ASHLEY,  JR.,  b.  1747  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  d.  at 
Springville,  Pa.,  in  1820;  m.  1770  his  cousin  Lydia  Doolittle  (daughter 
of  Lucius  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Doolittle) ,  b.  1753. 

This  Samuel  Ashley  "became  a  man  of  importance”  in  his  adopted 
town  of  Claremont,  says  the  Ashley  genealogist,  and  lived  on  Charles 
Ainsworth  farm.  In  Revolution  he  was  First  Lieutenant  of  his  brother 
Oliver’s  company  --  later  becoming  Captain  and  finally  Colonel.  In 
1818  he  went  to  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  with  son  Charles  and  died 
there. 

Content,  b.  1771;  m.  Col.  Daniel  Buck  m.c.  of  Norwich,  Vt. 
SAMUEL. 

Solomon  Willard,  b.  1774;  m.  Sally  Goodwin. 

Sarah,  b.  1776;  m.  Reuben  Partridge. 

Lydia,  1779-1799;  m.  William  Baxter  of  Norwich,  Vt. 

Charles ,  b.  1782;  m.  Roccina  Goss  in  1802. 

Harmony,  b.  &  d.  1784. 

Friendly,  b.  1786,  d.  in  infancy. 

Olive,  b.  1788;  m.  Seth  Bunnell;  moved  to  Canada. 

Cynthia,  b.  1791;  m.  John  Weare  of  Allegan,  Mich,  and  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 

Susannah ,  b.  1795;  m.  _ Cutting. 

(VII)  SAMUEL  ASHLEY,  3d.,  b.  1773  in  Claremont,  d.  there  1813;  m. 
ANNA  (or  ANNE)  SUMNER  (daughter  of  Colonel  Benjamin  and 
Prudence  Hubbard  Sumner),  b.  1774,  d.  1850  (see  Sumner  An¬ 
cestors);  lived  on  Ashley  Farm  in  West  Claremont;  was  in  militia 
and  known  as  Major  Ashley. 
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This  union  is  notable  for  it  brings  together  in  storybook  style 
Samuel  Ashley,  third  of  his  name  with  a  strong  pro-Revolution  family 
tradition  apparently  unmatched  in  Claremont,  and  Anna  Sumner, 
daughter  of  town’s  leading  Tory,  the  distinguished  Colonel  Benjamin 
Sumner.  Herein  surely  reposes  dramatic  raw  material  for  a  historical 
novel! 

Samuel  and  Anna  Sumner  Ashley  had  14  children  including: 
EMILY,  1796-1858;  m.  SAMUEL  HIGBEE  (see  Higbee  An¬ 
cestors);  lived  at  Claremont.  S.  H.  Grannis’  family  lived  with 
this  Great  Grandmother  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Caroline  Maria,  b.  about  1801,  d.  1818. 

REFERENCES: 

Trowbridge,  Francis  Bacon.,  "The  Ashley  Genealogy,  A  History  of  the  Descendants  of 
Robert  Ashley  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,”  New  Haven,  1896.  (Carries  Grannis-related  line 
only  through  Major  Samuel  and  Anna  Sumner  Ashley.  Copy  is  in  Newberry  Library,  Chicago.) 

B.  Sumner  Ancestors 

Sumner  is  derived  from  Old  English  "sumenor”  or  Norman  "somenour”  - 
one  who  summons  persons  to  an  ecclesiastical  court  (e.g.  Hugh  le  Sumenor 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Cambridgeshire,  1274) .  The  motto  on  the  Sumner 
coat-of-arms  is  "In  medio  tutissimus  ibis,”  (Thou  will  go  safest  in  the 
middle  course) . 

(I)  ROGER  SUMNER,  of  Bicester,  Oxfordshire,  England;  d.  there 
1608;  m.  Joanne  Franklin;  had  one  son,  William. 

(II)  WILLIAM  SUMNER ,  b.  Bicester,  1605;  d.  Dorchester,  Mass., 
1688;  m.  1625  Mary  West  in  England  who  d.  1676;  made  freeman 
May  17,  1637;  selectman  more  than  20  years. 

WILLIAM. 

Joane,  m.  Aaron  Way  of  Dorchester. 

Roger,  b.  1632,  d.  1698;  m.  Mary  Josselyn;  Charles  Sumner, 
statesman  of  Civil  War  era  was  descendant. 

George,  b.  1634. 

Samuel,  b.  1638. 

Increase,  b.  1643. 

(III)  WILLIAM  SUMNER,  b.  Bicester,  1628;  d.  Boston,  1675;  m.  Elizabeth 
Clement  (daughter  of  Augustine)  ;  was  mariner. 

Elizabeth,  1652-1728;  m.  Joshua  Henshaw. 

Mary,  1654-1706;  m.  Nicholas  Howe,  John  Trow. 

William,  1656-1703;  m.  Rachel  Avery. 
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Hannah,  b.  1659;  m.  John  Goffe  of  Boston. 

Sarah,  1662-1736;  m. _ Turell,  Joseph  Weeks. 

Experience,  b.  1664;  m.  Thomas  Gould. 

Ebenezer,  b.  1666;  lost  in  Canada  raid,  1690. 

Deliverance,  b.  1669;  m.  Ebenezer  Weeks. 

CLEMENT. 

Marcy,  b.  1675. 

(IV)  CLEMENT  SUMNER,  b.  1671  in  Boston;  m.  Margaret  Harris, 
(daughter  of  James) . 

WILLIAM. 

Ebenezer,  1701-1783;  m.  Elizabeth  Cox. 

Margaret,  b.  &  d.  1702. 

Margaret,  1705-1783;  m.  William  Jepson. 

Elizabeth,  b.  1707;  m.  John  Bennett. 

Samuel,  1709-1784;  m.  Abigal  Frothingham. 

Benjamin,  1711-1795;  m.  Mercy  Melvil,  Elizabeth  Hudson. 

(V)  DR.  WILLIAM  SUMNER,  b.  1699  in  Boston,  d.  1778  at  Claremont, 
N.H.;  m.  Hannah  Hunt  (daughter  of  Thomas  of  Lebanon,  Conn.) 
d.  1781;  was  Claremont’s  first  physician,  coming  from  Hebron,  Conn, 
in  1768;  owned  Cupola  Farm;  was  town  meeting  moderator. 

William ,  1723-1748. 

Mary,  b.  1725;  m.  Nathan  Rowley. 

Reuben,  1727-1807;  m.  Elizabeth  Mack. 

Hannah,  b.  1730;  m.  John  Kilbourn  of  Claremont. 

Clement,  b.  1731,  d.  1795  at  Keene,  N.H.;  m.  Elizabeth  Gilbert 
(daughter  of  Samuel,  Hebron,  Conn.)  d.  at  Swanzey,  N.H. 
Thomas,  b.  &  d.  1733. 

Thomas,  1734-1820;  m.  Rebecca  Downer. 

Jonathan,  b.  1735;  m.  Submit  Culver. 

BENJAMIN. 

Elizabeth,  b.  1742;  m.  Joseph  Taylor. 

SARAH,  b.  May  22,  1749;  m.  1771  to  TIMOTHY  GRANNIS; 
d.  1789;  (See  Grannis  Ancestors.) 

(VI)  BENJAMIN  SUMNER,  b.  1737,  d.  1815  at  Claremont;  m.  Prudence 
Hubbard  (daughter  of  David,  Glastonbury,  Conn.),  1739-1821;  mem¬ 
ber  of  Claremont’s  first  town  meeting  and  had  large  proprietor  rights; 
state  legislator;  lived  at  Cupola  Farm;  occupied  John  Sumner  house 
while  building  Cupola  home. 
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Colonel  Benjamin  Sumner  was  wealthy  landowner.  Though  he  was 
one  of  the  town’s  most  able  and  respected  citizens  he  fell  from  favor  be¬ 
cause  of  Tory  convictions.  Forced  to  flee  to  Canada,  he  kept  his 
business  flourishing  during  war,  coming  up  from  New  York  to  meet 
agents  in  ravine  near  Claremont,  still  known  as  Tory  Hole.  Always, 
somehow,  he  managed  to  stay  ahead  of  pursuers.  Afterwards  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Claremont  and  Historian  Spofford  notes,  would  probably 
have  risen  to  high  position  in  State  had  it  not  been  for  wartime  position. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Sumner  had  nine  children  including: 

John  Henry ,  1766-1850;  "Uncle  John”  to  S.  H.  Grannis. 
ANNA,  1774-1850;  m.  MAJOR  SAMUEL  ASHLEY  3d.  (See 
Ashley  Ancestors.). 

David  Hubbard,  1776-1867;  "Uncle  David”  to  S.  H.  Grannis. 
REFERENCES: 

Ruf,  Haight,  Eddy,  Sumner,  Hatch  and  Allied  Families,  privately  published  for  Alpha  H. 
Ruf  by  American  Historical  Society,  N.Y.,  1932.  (Lavishly  printed  volume;  has  Sumner  coat 
of  arms  in  color;  copy  in  Newberry  Library,  Chicago.) 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  April  1854. 

Record  of  Descendants  of  William  Sumner,  by  William  Sumner,  Appleton,  1879.  (Copy  in 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  Library,  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 

See  also  references  under  Grannis  Records,  p.  137. 


C.  Rice  Ancestors 

Samuel  H.  Grannis’  father  was  Samuel  Rice  Grannis,  whose  middle  name 
came  through  his  mother  Phebe  Rice  who  married  Timothy  Grannis,  Jr. 

Who  were  the  Rices?  Thanks  to  "Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,”  by 
Donald  Lines  Jacobus,  we  have  the  lineage  --  and  learn  that  the  name  was 
also  variously  spelled  Royce  and  Roys.  The  first  of  the  line  in  America 
appears  to  be  Robert,  who  seems  not  to  have  emigrated  from  Wales  but 
from  England. 

(I)  ROBERT  RICE ,  d.  1676  at  Wallingford,  Conn.;  resided  at  Stratford 
and  New  London;  m.  at  Martock  County,  Somerset,  England,  on  June 
4,  1634,  Mary  Sims  of  Long  Sutton,  Somerset,  who  d.  1696  also  at 
Wallingford. 

Sarah,  d.  1711;  m.  John  Calkins. 

NEHEMIAH. 

Jonathon ,  d.  1690;  m.  Mary  Spinning,  Deborah  Calkins. 
Others? 
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(II)  NEHEMIAH  RICE ,  1636  (?) -1706;  m.  Hannah  (Hill)  Morgan, 
1642-1706. 

JOSEPH,  1663-1707;  m.  Mary  Porter  who  d.  1739;  they  were 
ancestors  of  Phebe  Rice  who  m.  Ebenezer;  see  (V)  below. 

Joanna,  m.  Wouter  Jansen  (Walter  Johnson) . 

Margery,  d.  1683  (?). 

Mercy,  d.  1675. 

Mary,  b.  1675;  m.  Samuel  Lewis  of  Farmington. 

Esther,  b.  1677;  m.  John  Bull. 

Lydia,  1680-1747  (?) ;  m.  Daniel  Messenger. 

NEHEMIAH. 

(III)  NEHEMIAH  RICE ,  1682-1725;  m.  Kezia  (Walker)  Hall  who  d. 
1726;  lived  at  Wallingford. 

James,  1711-1796;  m.  Miriam  (Porter)  Munson,  1720-1757. 

Hannah,  b.  &  d.  1713. 

Phineas,  1715-1787;  m.  Sarah _ (1720-1742),  Thankful 

(Hall)  Merriman  (1717-1749),  Elizabeth  Palmer  (1718- 
1759),  and  Anna  (Peck)  Hopkins  (1723-1804). 

EPHRIAM. 

(IV)  EPHRIAM  RICE,  1717-1762;  m.  Eunice  Harris  (d.  1747),  and 
Eunice  Root  -  having  five  children  by  former  (and  four  by  latter  but 
not  listed  here) . 

Mindwell,  1740-1839;  m.  Joseph  Mirriam. 

Kezia,  b.  1742;  m.  Silas  Beckwith. 

Ephriam,  1744-1790;  m.  Abigal  (Jacobs)  Fox  (1737-1778)  and 

Abigal  Smith  Andrews  who  survived  him  and  married _ 

Richards. 

EBENEZER. 

Eunice,  1747-1756. 

(V)  EBENEZER  RICE,  b.  Dec.  8,  1745,  d.  June  19,  1822;  m.  Phebe  Rice 
(daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Mackey)  Rice  or  Royce),  b.  Dec.  30, 
1743,  d.  Oct.  31,  1824  at  Claremont,  N.H.  (Note:  she  was  a  distant 
cousin  -  her  line  of  descent  being  Robert,  Nehemiah,  Joseph, 
Thomas.)  The  Ebenezer  Rices  came  from  Meriden,  Conn.,  where 
some  children  were  born,  to  Claremont,  N.H.,  where  was  early  settler 
and  contemporary  of  Oliver  Ashley  and  William  and  Benjamin  Sum¬ 
ner;  held  various  town  offices,  being  town  clerk  in  1770;  charter  mem¬ 
ber  Masonic  lodge  1798;  was  master  carpenter  on  Union  Church  and 
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built  pipe  organ  "a  marvel  for  its  time”;  was  vestryman  and  chosen 
"to  read  prayers  and  sermons”  when  ministers  not  available;  member 
of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature;  owned  property  near  church;  had 
registered  brand  for  stock  (1771).  One  of  family  later  wrote,  "Fine 
old  elms  are  still  standing  in  the  Cemetery  which  our  Great  Grand- 
father  Rice  planted  and  drew  water  from  the  river  to  keep  them  alive.” 
He  appears  (Waite,  pps  226-27)  to  have  at  one  time  refused  to  sign 
loyalty  oath  but  D.A.R.  Lineage  Book,  Vol.  65,  shows  him  as  enlist¬ 
ing  in  1776  in  Capt.  Joshua  Hayward’s  Company  of  Col.  David  Gil¬ 
man’s  regiment. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  17,  1767,  d.  Oct.  29,  1840;  m.  Zara  Thomas, 
early  Claremont  settler;  children: 

Z.ara,  b.  1787,  d.  July  8,  1805  in  storm. 

Friendly,  b.  1793,  d.  Dec.  30,  1828;  m. _ Stevens. 

Orlando,  b.  1798,  d.  July  8,  1805  in  storm. 

Solomon ,  b.  1801,  d.  April  30,  1826. 

Joseph,  b.  Oct.  25,  1769,  d.  April  24,  1829;  m.  Lucy _ 

who  d.  Aug.  23,  1847;  Mason  and  landowner. 

Franklin,  b.  1803,  d.  Nov.  3,  1822. 

Alonzo. 

Samuel,  b.  Feb.  25,  1771,  d.  Jan.  26,  1783. 

Ebenezer,  b.  Oct.  22,  1772. 

Reuben,  b.  Dec.  5,  1774,  d.  Aug.  3,  1777. 

Stephen,  b.  May  24,  1774,  d.  Dec.  28,  1826;  m.  Sarah  Chadwick 
(1783-1827);  Mason. 

Giles,  1805-1826. 

Eliza,  1807-1827. 

PHEBE,  b.  March  13,  1779;  m.  Timothy  Grannis,  Jr.,  (See 
Grannis  Ancestors.  I.E.). 

Samuel ,  d.  1783. 

D.  Higbee  Ancestors 

The  name  Higbee,  or  Higby,  is  thought  to  have  come  from  Anglo-Saxon 
"hygebeorht”  (hyge-mind  or  courage;  beorht-bright) .  If  so,  it  was  appropri¬ 
ate  for  Edward,  the  first  Higby  to  leave  ancestral  scenes  at  Ivinghoe,  about 
35  miles  northwest  of  London,  and  settle  in  America.  On  May  8,  1667, 
he  took  the  freeman’s  oath  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  began  a  vigorous 
career,  trading  with  Indians  and  whites  along  Long  Island,  often  buying 
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and  selling  land.  A  reminder  is  Higby  Mountain  on  which  is  located  the 
reservoir  for  Middletown,  Conn.  The  chief  genealogist  of  the  family, 
Clinton  David  Higby,  himself  a  lawyer,  has  turned  up  numerous  references 
to  Edward  in  ancient  legal  records. 

Once  in  1659  while  living  at  Cold  Harbor,  Edward  failed  to  return  from 
a  trading  voyage  and  in  May,  1660  an  attempt  was  made  at  court  to  pro¬ 
bate  his  will.  Then  he  showed  up.  His  wife  and  children  were  not  at  home, 
so  he  secured  a  horse  and  hurried  to  where  they  were  staying.  His  wife 
rushed  out  to  him  and  he  embraced  and  kissed  her  --  openly  on  the  Sabbath! 
For  the  offense  against  the  law  he  was  arrested  and  fined. 

But  not  all  of  his  lawsuits  were  so  romantic.  One  Thomas  Skodes  brought 
suit  "in  action  of  defamcion  to  the  damage  of  100  pounds.”  In  another, 
Skodes  brought  "ackcion  of  slander  to  damag  of  twenti  pound.”  Higby 
"sed  that  Thomas  Skoddas  tok  hem  by  the  throt  and  helld  him  hallf  an  ouar 
or  tharabout  and  all  most  throtelled  him.”  Defendant  lost  this  case  and 
was  required  to  "give  publick  satisfact  or  pay  20  shilling.” 

Edward  Higbee  was  living  at  Jamaica,  on  Long  Island  when  he  made 
his  will.  His  bequests  show  his  enterprise  had  paid  off  well. 

(I)  EDWARD  HIGBY ,  b.  at  Ivinghoe,  England,  1615  or  1616;  d.  at 

Jamaica,  N.Y.  1699;  m.  Jedidah  Skidmore  about  1647  (daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Ellen  Skidmore) ;  b.  1624  and  Lydia _ ; 

Thomas,  b.  about  1649. 

Edward,  b.  about  1652. 

Mary,  b.  about  1655;  m.  Edward  Burrows  and  Thomas  Oakley 
JOHN. 

Patience,  b.  about  1660;  m.  Joseph  Phillips;  d.  Before  Oct.  27, 
1694. 

Edward  also  had  five  children  by  his  second  wife:  Lydia,  Nathaniel, 
Sarah,  Samuel,  William. 

(II)  JOHN  HIGBY,  b.  1658  probably  in  Huntington,  Long  Island;  m. 
Rebecca  (daughter  of  Samuel  Treadwell)  d.  Feb.  28,  1717,  and  Ruth 
Wheeler  (of  Fairfield,  Conn.) ;  was  one  of  six  appointed  special  guard 
for  ship  "Bell”  in  1675  during  King  Philip’s  War;  left  estate  valued 
over  107  pounds;  lived  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

John,  b.  1679. 

Ebenezer,  b.  1681-1682. 

Samuel,  b.  1682. 

EDWARD. 
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(Ill)  EDWARD  HIGBY,  1684-1775;  m.  Rebecca  (daughter  of  Joseph 
Wheeler) ;  b.  Apr.  2,  1687;  lived  at  Middletown  where  his  conduct  dis¬ 
turbed  brethren  in  1737  or  1738  and  he  "made  confession  of  his  sinful 
passion  which  was  to  the  Church’s  acceptance.” 

John,  b.  1707. 

Isaac,  b.  1709. 

Daniel,  b.  1711. 

Rebecca ,  1713-1714. 

Rebecca,  b.  1715;  m.  Joseph  Wetmore,  May  15,  1735. 

Sarah,  b.  1721;  m.  Thomas  Goodwin,  March  27,  1739. 

David,  b.  1726. 

STEPHEN. 

(TV)  STEPHEN  HIGBY,  b.  1730,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  d.  1812;  m. 
Thankful  Dexter,  1732-1809;  moved  to  Claremont,  N.H.  before 
Revolutionary  War  where  was  active  in  defense  of  town. 
CHARLES. 

Eunice,  b.  1755,  d.  1771. 

Stephen,  b.  1757. 

Levi,  b.  1760;  Revolutionary  soldier. 

Dexter,  b.  1771. 

(V)  CHARLES  LIIGBEE ,  b.  in  the  Oblong,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y., 
1754,  d.  1828;  m.  Abigail  Brigham;  moved  to  Claremont,  N.H.;  served 
in  Revolutionary  War  in  various  companies  including  Capt.  Samuel 
Ashley’s  Light  Infantry  and  Jeremiah  Spencer’s  Scouting  Party. 

Levi,  b.  about  1773. 

Unmarried  daughter,  b.  about  1776. 

Charles ,  1784-1864. 

Eunice,  1787-1831. 

Falinda,  1788-1867.  S.  H.  Grannis  speaks  of  visiting  "Aunt 
Falinda”  and  "Uncle  John.” 

SAMUEL. 

John,  1790-1865. 

Benjamin ,  1791-1860. 

Stephen,  b.  1792. 

Lemuel,  b.  about  1793. 

Elnathan,  1794-1880. 

Elihu. 

(VI)  SAMUEL  HIGBEE,  b.  1789  at  Claremont,  N.H.,  d.  1853;  m.  in 
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1816  EMILY  ASHLEY,  1796-1858  (daughter  of  Samuel  Ashley 
3d  and  Anna  Sumner  Ashley)  (see  Ashley  and  Sumner  Ancestors). 
CAROLINE  MARIA. 

Emily  Amanda,  b.  1819;  m.  Calvin  Ward;  2  children  --  Alice  M. 
who  m.  Marshal  Newton  and  John  --  unmarried;  lived  at 
Fayetteville,  Vt. 

Samuel  Ashley,  1823-1886;  m.  Emily  C.  Wells  and  Bertha  Wil- 
marth  (no  children) . 

Helen  Frances,  1825-1894;  m.  Elisha  Parks,  and  John  Graves. 
For  several  years  lived  with  S.  H.  Grannis  family  at  Vernon 
Center  and  Mankato.  Loved  by  stepchildren  and  Grannises. 

Charles  Edward,  b.  1836;  d.  1907  at  Chicago,  m.  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Harrison  (b.  1844  in  New  York,  d.  1887  in  Chicago) ; 
moved  to  Chicago  in  1856. 

Emily  Margaret,  b.  1863  in  Chicago;  d.  there  1931;  m.  John 
B.  Marples  (b.  in  England)  and  separated  from  him 
after  a  year. 

Mary  Elizabeth  ("Cousin  Mary”) ;  b.  1865;  d.  Jan.  30, 
1947;  taught  40  yrs.  in  public  schools  of  Chicago  where 
she  lived  with  her  sister;  taught  English  to  foreign  born. 

Esther  Matilda,  1839-1870;  m.  Guy  Wilmarth  and  lived  in  Clare¬ 
mont;  one  daughter,  Anna  (lived  at  Cupola  Farm  after  her 
mother’s  death  with  Mrs.  Helen  Dean  Jones) ;  d.  aged  13. 

(VII)  CAROLINE  MARIA  HIGBEE,  b.  Dec.  8,  1816,  at  Claremont, 
N.H.;  d.  June  16,  1902  at  Vernon  Center,  Minn.;  m.  SAMUEL 
RICE  GRANNIS,  b.  April  9,  1812  at  Claremont,  N.H.;  d.  Nov.  29, 
1874  at  Vernon  Center,  Minn.  (See  Grannis  Ancestors.  I.E.) . 
REFERENCE: 

Higby,  Clinton  David,  "Edward  Higby  and  His  Descendants,”  Erie,  Pa.,  privately  printed 
for  the  author  by  T.  R.  Marvin  &  Son,  Boston,  1927.  (This  is  an  excellent  genealogy,  done 
with  scholarly  thoroughness.) 


E.  Grannis  Ancestors 

Grannis  is  an  unusual  name  --  appearing  in  old  records  also  as  Granest, 
Granis,  Granniss,  Graeness,  Grannes,  and  Grannice.  It  was  thought  until 
recently  that  all  in  America  who  bear  the  name  descend  from  Edward,  who 
was  living  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  early  as  1649.  But  recently  a  Grannis 
not  of  that  kin  turned  up  in  Mankato,  Minn.  He  is  of  recent  Scandinavian 
origin  with  a  name  originally  spelled  Gronas  which,  because  similar  in 
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pronunciation  to  the  cognomen  of  Samuel  H.  Grannis,  was  re-spelled  to 
conform. 

This  information  may  not  be  altogether  coincidental.  The  European 
origin  of  the  Grannises  has  been  conjectural,  with  traditional  preference  for 
Scotland  or  Normandy.  But  in  both  regions,  let  it  be  recalled,  many  a 
family  name  was  planted  by  Viking  invaders.  The  Minnesota  incident  sug¬ 
gests  that  Grannis  may  also  be  classified  as  Scandinavian  in  origin. 

Whether  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  pacifist  conviction  was  the  cause  no 
one  now  may  say,  but  Edward  "Granest”  first  breaks  through  the  haze  of 
history  on  October  2,  1649,  because  a  court  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  fined 
him  "18  d.,  for  want  of  Worme,  Scourer  and  Flints.”  Edward  had  run 
afoul  of  law  dating  from  1639  in  the  New  Haven  Colony,  then  called 
Quinnipiac.  It  required  every  male  from  16  to  64  to  provide  himself  with 
"a  good  servicable  gun  .  .  .  and  four  to  five  good  flints  fitted  for  every 
firelock  piece,  all  in  good  order,  and  ready  for  sudden  occasion.”  At  least 
we  may  conclude  that  Edward  was  aged  16  or  more  in  1649. 

He  shows  up  again  in  1652  as  an  employee  of  John  Wakefield  --  which 
spins  a  wisp  of  fanciful  association  because  some  200  years  later  one  Wake¬ 
field  was  employed  in  Minnesota  by  Samuel  H.  Grannis.  The  1652  record 
is  unclear  but  does  suggest  something  of  the  way  life  was  lived  there.  The 
Rev.  Peter  Prudden,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  had  brought  suit  against  Thomas 
Langden  for  slaughtering  three  hogs  owned  by  the  minister.  Langden’s 
wife  who  had  concealed  the  theft  was  terrified  -  fearing  that  if  her  husband 
were  convicted  he  would  take  out  his  displeasure  on  her.  "Edward  Granest, 
Mr.  Wakefield’s  man,”  says  the  record,  "Testifyeth  that  Goodwife  Langden 
told  him  that  if  husband  was  whipt  by  her  meanes,  if  he  came  to  her  again, 
she  must  not  expect  to  live.”  Perhaps  she  spoke  with  some  reason  for 
"Edward  Granest  further  saith  that  "at  one  time  in  ye  meddow  at  Pangaset, 
Goodman  Langden  beate  his  wife  because  she  did  not  goe  to  weede  corne.” 

Edward  left  New  Haven  for  Hartford  and  in  1655  there  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Andrews  the  Hartford  schoolmaster.  Their 
one  child,  Joseph,  was  born  in  1656  and  died  in  1676-77.  His  mother  died 
shortly  after  his  birth.  In  1662,  Edward  became  prototype  for  many  an 
American  since  who  has  married  his  boss’  daughter:  his  second  bride  was 
Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Wakefield  by  whom  he  had  been  employed  in 
1652  in  New  Haven. 

Edward  was  appointed  by  "ye  courte”  of  Hartford  in  1656  as  leather 
sealer  and  is  referred  to  as  a  "cordwainer”  or  tanner  and  worker  of  leather. 
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He  lived  for  a  while  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  but  evidently  the  Grannises  did 
not  fit  well  into  a  strait-laced  Puritan  community. 

In  1674  his  wife  was  fined  10  shillings  --  "for  wearing  a  silk  hood  and 
scarfe,”  which  "though  somewhat  worn  -  had  been  of  good  silk.”  Appar¬ 
ently  this  broke  a  Massachusetts  law  of  1651  not  permitting  a  person  whose 
estate  wasn’t  200  pounds  or  more  to  wear  "gold  or  silver  lace,  gold  or  silver 
buttons,  bone  lace  above  2s.  value  a  yard  or  silk  hoods  or  scarfes.” 

In  1676  nine  men  in  Hadley  perpetrated  a  "public  affronting  of  authority 
and  hindering  of  the  execution  of  a  sentence  which  was  ordered  by  au¬ 
thority.”  Leader  of  the  riot  was  our  Edward  Grannis  who  took  "twelve 
stripes,  well  laid  on.” 

In  1676  or  1677  the  Grannises  moved  back  to  New  Haven,  and  husband 
and  wife  were  admitted  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  1696.  Both 
died  there  and  small  uncut  red  sandstone  markers  bearing  their  initials  and 
dates  of  death  were  set  up  in  Montowese  Cemetery. 

(I)  EDW ARD  GRANNIS ,  b.  about  1630,  d.  1719  at  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
m.  in  Hartford  to  Elizabeth  Andrews  (daughter  of  William,  school¬ 
master)  and  Hannah  Wakefield  (daughter  of  John)  d.  1711. 

Joseph  (by  first  marriage)  b.  1656  in  Hartford,  d.  1677  (?). 

Hannah,  b.  1664?  m.  John  Hill. 

Mabel  (Mehitable),  1666-1745;  m.  John  Johnson. 

Abigal,  m.  Asst.  Town  Clerk  John  Ailing  of  New  Haven. 

Sarah,  b.  1671;  m.  Nathaniel  Bishop. 

JOHN. 

Joseph,  b.  1677;  m.  Hannah  Russell. 

Anne,  b.  1706;  m.  Moses  Brockett. 

(II)  JOHN  GRANNIS,  b.  1674  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  d.  1740  at  Northford, 
Conn.;  m.  Elizabeth  Brockett  (daughter  of  Dr.  John  Brockett,  Oxford 
educated  and  New  Haven’s  first  physician,  1677-1711);  also  m.  Mrs. 
Mary  Sanford  (daughter  of  Thomas  Chubb),  1682-1781;  lived  at 
New  Haven;  and  active  in  New  Haven  North  Parish  church;  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  later  Captain  of  North  Haven’s  first  military  company;  tanner 
and  land  owner.  Children  by  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Brockett: 

Desire ,  b.  1705;  m.  Gideon  Frisbie  of  Branford,  Conn. 

Elizabeth,  1708-1760;  m.  Israel  Frisbie  of  Branford. 

JOHN. 

Children  by  second  wife,  Mary  (Chubb)  Sanford: 

James,  b.  1717;  m.  Mabel  Potter. 
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Priscilla,  1720-1760;  m.  Ensign  Moses  Brocket*,  who  d.  in  French 
and  Indian  War. 

Caleb,  b.  1723;  m.  Patience  Bunnell. 

Enos,  b.  1728;  m.  Thankful  Brockett. 

(III)  JOHN  GRANNIS,  b.  1710  at  North  Haven,  d.  1781  (?) ;  m.  Mary 
Bradley  (or  Bradleigh)  (daughter  of  Samuel  and  Abigal  Atwater 
Bradley),  b.  1717,  d.  1812  at  Claremont,  N.H.;  served  twice  in  French 
and  Indian  War;  inherited  land  at  New  Haven  from  father  and  at 
Wallingford  from  Grandfather  John  Brockett. 

John,  b.  1739. 

Elizabeth,  b.  1741;  d.  1819  at  Claremont,  N.H.;  m.  Joseph  Ives 
(b.  1737  at  Wallingford;  was  Lieutenant  in  Revolution  and 
Claremont’s  first  town  clerk) . 

Abigal,  1744-1773  (?) 

Lydia,  b.  1746;  m. _ Candee. 

TIMOTHY. 

Edward,  b.  1752;  m.  Hannah  Wells  and  Elizabeth  Bellamy. 

David,  b.  1755;  m.  Clarissa  Martin 

(IV)  TIMOTHY  GRANNIS,  b.  1750  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  d.  1827 
at  Claremont,  N.H.;  came  to  Claremont  in  1769;  m.  SARAH  SUM¬ 
NER  in  1771  (daughter  of  Dr.  William  Sumner),  b.  1749  at  Hebron, 
Conn.,  d.  1789  at  Claremont  (see  Sumner  Ancestors) ;  in  1790  m.  Sarah 
Nye,  b.  1759  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  d.  1815  at  Claremont. 

Claremont  was  hardly  started  in  1767  when  Timothy  Grannis’ 
sister  Elizabeth  and  husband  Joseph  Ives  moved  there.  Timothy 
followed  in  1768  or  1769  -  and  his  mother,  Mary  Bradley  Grannis  came 
to  make  her  home  with  him  after  death  of  her  husband.  Tradition  says 
in  her  94th  year,  a  year  before  she  died,  she  spun  and  wove  a  web  of 
flannel  for  a  son  in  New  Haven  who,  she  thought,  was  not  as  well  off 
as  the  others.  Timothy  leaned  toward  Toryism  and  on  May  30,  1776 
with  30  others,  including  Col.  Benjamin  Sumner,  refused  to  sign 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the  revolting  colonies.  But  his  thinking 
changed  later  for  state  records  show  he  contributed  nine  pounds  to 
aid  the  war. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Grannisses  were  Congregationalists  but  when 
Rev.  Augustine  Hibbard  refused,  because  of  Timothy’s  early  Tory 
leanings,  to  baptize  his  daughter  Margaret,  the  Grannises  became 
Episcopalians.  In  1779  they  were  among  16  families  that  started  the 
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Union  (Episcopal)  Church  Society  in  West  Claremont  -  across  the 
road  from  cemetery  where  lie  so  many  of  S.  H.  Grannis’  forebears. 

F.  A.  Strong,  the  Grannis  Genealogist,  notes  that  Timothy  was 
Union  Church  vestryman  many  years  and  "a  prominent  man  in  the 
business  and  civil  affairs  of  the  town/’ 

Children  by  first  wife,  SARAH  SUMNER: 

TIMOTHY,  JR. 

Abigal,  1774-1864;  m.  Reuben  Kidder. 

Clement,  1777-1799;  medical  student,  unmarried. 

Margaret,  1778-1863;  m.  Nathaniel  Cook,  Sept.  15,  1800;  Cook 
built  house  later  occupied  by  Solon  Clement  Grannis. 

William,  b.  1780;  m.  Nancy  M.  Dustin. 

Cyrus,  1783-1842;  m.  Lucrecia  Hatch. 

John ,  1789-1859;  m.  Roxanna  Chandler. 

Children  by  second  wife,  Sarah  Nye: 

George ,  1791-1847;  m.  Susanna  Strobridge. 

David,  1792-1837,  m.  Olive  Scott. 

Sidney,  1795-1844;  m.  Betsey  Strobridge. 

Evander,  1796-1854;  m.  Mary  Grosvenor. 

(V)  TIMOTHY  GRANNIS ,  JR.,  b.  1772  at  Claremont,  d.  there  1855;  m. 
Phebe  Rice  (daughter  of  Major  Ebenezer  and  Phebe  Rice  --  spelled 
Royce  or  Roys  in  some  records)  1779-1869. 

Timothy,  Jr.,  was  schoolmaster  several  years  in  Claremont,  did 
some  farming,  and  practiced  surveying  having  been  instructed  by 
Benjamin  Sumner.  He  had  literary  inclinations  and  wrote  several 
published  poems,  including  an  ode  to  Niagara  Falls  which  he  had 
seen  on  a  surveying  expedition.  He  was  Claremont  selectman  eight 
years  and  served  in  state  legislature  four  years.  (For  information  about 
the  father  of  Phebe  Rice  see  Section  C:  Rice  Ancestors.) 

Solon  Clement,  "Uncle  Clement”  to  S.  H.  Grannis;  1801-1892; 
m.  Jan.  1,  1824,  Nancy  J.  Spaulding  (daughter  of  Abel  and 
Elizabeth  (Chase)  Spaulding),  b.  1799  at  Cornish,  N.H.,  d. 
1864  at  Claremont;  was  Union  Church  warden  40  years  and 
active  in  town  affairs.  Abel  Spaulding’s  brother  Joseph  is 
said  to  have  fired  first  shot  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  1824-1854;  m.  Chester  P.  Smith;  her 
daughter  Helen  m.  Gawin  Gilmore,  1852-1940,  tool- 
maker. 
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Joseph  Spaulding,  1825-1909;  lawyer  at  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
m.  Eliza  J.  Harrison. 

Martha  Ann,  1830-1831. 

Homer  Edward,  1832-1900;  unmarried.  (See  Sketch  in 
"Biographical  Review”  vol.  xxii,  Sullivan  County,  Boston, 
1897) ;  farmer,  sawmill  and  real  estate  owner. 

Martha  Ann,  1834-1899;  m.  Daniel  Nye  Bowker  (grand¬ 
son  of  Reuben  Kidder  and  Abigal  Grannis)  d.  1912; 
graduate  of  Kimball  Union  Academy,  class  of  1857; 
school  teacher  before  marriage. 

Nancy  Jane,  1836-1922;  unmarried;  graduate  of  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  Female  Department,  class  of  1859, 
Meriden  Village,  Plainfield,  N.H.;  lived  with  and  took 
care  of  father  till  his  death;  later  lived  with  Gawin  Gil¬ 
more  family.  She  was  "Cousin  Nancy”  to  S.  H.  Grannis. 
He  was  especially  fond  of  her. 

Charles  Clement,  1838-1839. 

George  Clement,  1842-1931;  m.  Annis  E.  Gilmore;  d.  at 
Claremont. 

Laurens  Alfred  ("Uncle  Alfred”  to  S.  H.  Grannis),  b.  1803  at 
Claremont,  d.  1896  at  Guildhall,  Vt.;  m.  Mary  Johnson 
(daughter  of  Abel  and  Sarah  (Chase)  Johnson,  1808-1835, 
and  Martha  Cole  (daughter  of  Daniel  and  Martha  (Johnson) 
Cole),  1816-1896;  taught  school  and  had  various  offices  at 
Claremont;  in  state  legislature  1841-1842;  moved  to  Guildhall 
in  1861;  farmer.  All  children  were  by  second  wife: 

Edward,  1837-1918;  m.  Hannah  C.  Knight;  in  Gettysburg 
battle. 

Mary,  1852-1853. 

Timothy,  1841-1862;  d.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  Co.  E,  1st 
Regiment,  U.S.  Sharpshooters;  buried  at  Claremont. 

Francis,  1846-1848. 

John,  1848;  m.  Nellie  Carleton. 

Harriet  Ellen,  1850-1909;  m.  John  G.  Merow. 

Margaret  Alice,  1852;  m.  James  Morse;  had  two  children - 
Mildred  Kingsbury  and  Laurens  Grannis. 

Homer  Penn,  b.  1805,  d.  1833  at  Cleburne,  Ala.;  m.  Annis  Eliza¬ 
beth  Peasely;  no  children. 
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Sarah  Marcia ,  1807-1875;  m.  Leonard  Gilmore,  who  operated 
gristmill  at  Claremont;  his  brother  Hiram  had  edge  tool  fac¬ 
tory;  moved  to  Montreal.  Hiram  d.  1862;  Leonard  in  1876. 

Homer ,  d.  1908  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Served  1861-1865  in 
Civil  War.  Breveted  Major  1865. 

Annise,  1843-1939;  m.  G.  C.  Grannis,  1869;  son  Wm.  1872- 
1940. 

Gawin,  1852-1940;  m.  Helen  Smith,  1876;  children: 

Sarah  Grannis ,  b.  Aug.  10,  1881;  home  -  Claremont. 

Ruth  Smith ,  b.  Aug.  17,  1892. 

SAMUEL  RICE  GRANNIS 

(VI)  SAMUEL  RICE  GRANNIS ,  b.  April  9,  1812  at  Claremont,  d.  Nov. 
29,  1874,  Vernon  Center,  Minn.;  m.  Jan.  1,  1839  CAROLINE 
MARIA  HIGBEE,  b.  Dec.  8,  1816  at  Claremont;  d.  June  16,  1902 
at  Vernon  Center;  (See  D:  Higbee  Ancestors);  moved  to  Fox  Lake, 
Green  Lake,  and  Bloomfield,  Wis.;  then  in  1861  to  Vernon  Center, 
Minn,  to  provide  farms  for  sons;  farmer  and  justice  of  peace  "sincerely 
respected  in  the  community  for  his  strict  integrity  and  moral  worth.” 

SAMUEL  HIGBEE  (see  Appendix  III.  Descendants  of  Samuel 
High  ee  Grannis  and  Armenia  Jane  (Lewis)  Grannis) . 

Henry  Sumner;  b.  Feb.  19,  1844  at  Claremont;  d.  June  1,  1865  at 
Chattanooga;  buried  in  National  Cemetery  at  Chattanooga; 
was  with  1st  Minnesota,  Co.  F,  Heavy  Artillery. 

Charles  William,  b.  Aug.  16,  1850  at  Claremont;  d.  April  19, 
1875  at  Vernon  Center,  Minn.,  of  tuberculosis;  student  at 
Mankato  State  Normal  School. 

George  Francis  (Frank);  b.  April  10,  1852  at  Claremont;  d. 
April  2,  1928  at  Vernon  Center,  Minn.,  m.  March  2,  1879 
Edith  Rose  (Terry),  (Aug.  20,  1857  -  Nov.  28,  1929);  inter¬ 
ested  in  various  industries  and  a  farmer;  trustee  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  superintendent  of  Sunday  School  at 
Vernon  Center. 

Helen  Frances;  b.  Dec.  12,  1879;  m.  Dec.  22,  1905  William 
B.  Lundstrum  (b.  Aug.  31,  1883);  education:  Mankato 
State  Normal  School  and  Valparaiso  University,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Ind.;  home  -  Spokane,  Wash.;  one  son,  William 
Grannis,  a  mining  engineer  who  m.  (1)  Elsa  Berggren 
and  (2)  Belva  Hart;  one  granddaughter  --  Hulda  Lou. 
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Charles  Edward;  b.  Dec.  20,  1882;  unmarried;  farmer;  home 
-  Vernon  Center,  Minn. 

Russell  Terry ;  b.  Oct.  17,  1895;  m.  Esther  Schwartz  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Schwartz) ,  b.  Nov.  11,  1898; 
retired  farmer;  no  children;  home  --  Vernon  Center. 
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II.  Progenitors  of  Armenia  Jane  Lewis 
With  Notes  on  Collateral  Descendants 

A.  Lewis  Ancestors 

According  to  legend,  three  Lewis  brothers  came  to  America  from  Wales  -- 
one  to  New  Hampshire  and  two  to  Vermont. 

Jonas,  the  great-grandfather  of  Armenia  Jane  Lewis,  who  married 
Samuel  Higbee  Grannis,  originally  lived  in  Massachusetts,  then  moved  to 
Littleton,  N.H.,  a  few  miles  north  of  Claremont,  N.H.,  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Grannis  family.  Civilian  Lewis,  Armenia’s  father,  and  his  family 
followed  the  same  trails  westward  that  would  be  taken  by  the  family  of 
Samuel  Rice  Grannis. 

The  Lewis  family  located  at  Fox  Lake,  Wis.  in  1859,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Green  Lake,  where  the  Grannis  family  settled,  two  years  earlier.  There 
they  had  mutual  acquaintances,  but  did  not  meet. 

The  Grannis  family  preceded  the  Lewises  to  Minnesota  but  both  came 
to  Vernon  Center,  locating  on  nearby  farms.  Samuel  Higbee  Grannis  owned 
a  farm  across  the  road  from  the  Lewis  home.  Here  Samuel  Higbee  Grannis 
erected  the  house  for  his  sixteen-year-old  bride,  Armenia  Jane  Lewis. 

The  record  of  the  Lewis  family  starts  with  Armenia’s  great-grandfather, 
of  the  first  indicated  (I)  generation.  Capital  letters  indicate  persons  in  main 
line  of  descent. 

(I)  JONAS  LEWIS,  b.  1756  or  1757;  d.  Aug.  8,  1833;  m.  Susanna 
(Dix)  in  Reading,  Mass.,  April  17,  1777;  miller,  Whig,  Revolutionary 
War  soldier  on  the  Mass,  roles;  lived  in  Littleton,  N.H.  Conflicting 
records  of  his  life  have  been  found;  one  is  that  he  was  born  in  England, 
came  to  America  and  lived  with  Captain  Moses  Little  of  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  moved  to  Littleton  from  Lempster,  N.H.  in  1793.  Another 
(probably  correct)  record  states  that  he  was  born  March  26,  1756 
at  Reading,  Mass.,  (son  of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  Lewis)  enlisted  from 
Royalston,  Mass.,  where  he  then  resided;  later  moved  to  Littleton,  N.H. 
A  SUSANNA  (DIX)  LEWIS;  nothing  is  known  of  her  ancestry. 
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The  following  list  of  names  of  children  born  to  Jonas  and  Susanna 
(Dix)  Lewis  is  from  a  family  record  of  Armenia  Jane  (Lewis) 
Grannis.  (The  list  given  in  James  R.  Jackson’s  "History  of  Littleton” 
vol.  3  differs.) 

Lucy ,  b.  Nov.  1,  1784  or  1785. 

JOEL,  b.  1785. 

Manly,  b.  Nov.  18,  1786. 

Hillard,  b.  March  29,  1789. 

John,  b.  Jan.  19,  1792. 

Sophie,  b.  March  5,  1794. 

William,  b.  Jan.  27,  1795. 

Elixia,  b.  July  3,  1797. 

Marissa,  b.  Sept.  15,  1801. 

Laura,  b.  March  25,  1803. 

Philander,  b.  Sept.  27,  1804. 

Ross,  b.  Jan.  20,  1806. 

Lois ,  b.  July  9,  1807. 

Calista,  b.  Aug.  8,  1808. 

(II)  JOEL  LEWIS;  (son  of  Jonas  and  Susanna  (Dix)  Lewis) ;  b.  1785 
and  d.  Sept.  18,  1840  at  Littleton;  m.  Lucy  Sawyer,  March  10,  1810; 
farmer. 

A  LUCY  (SAWYER)  LEWIS;  (daughter  of  William  and  Dia- 
dama  (Sanger)  Sawyer,  m.  Oct.  28,  1783  at  Pomfret,  Conn.) ;  b.  Aug. 
14,  1784  at  Pomfret,  d.  Aug.  1,  1864  at  Littleton;  lived  in  Littleton 
from  1810  to  her  death  (see  Sawyer  Ancestors.  II.B.) 

Laura  Sabrina,  b.  March  20,  1811. 

Alfred  L.,  b.  May  5,  1812,  died  in  infancy. 

Dorinda,  b.  March  7,  1813. 

Alfred,  b.  March  27,  1814,  m. _ Cowen. 

Lovina,  b.  April  7,  1816. 

Major,  b.  Oct.  26,  1817,  d.  Jan.  14,  1919;  farmer  in  Littleton; 

last  of  the  family  to  die;  daughter  Amelia  m. _ 

Browne  of  Durand,  Wis.,  and  their  son,  James  Browne,  be¬ 
came  a  newspaper  editor  in  N.D. 

Asenath,  b.  Aug.  7,  1819. 

CIVILIAN. 

Marisa,  b.  Nov.  24,  1822;  m. 


Locklin  . 


Mary,  b.  May  25,  1824. 

John,  b.  Nov.  26,  1825;  d.  at  Littleton  1864;  m.  Jerusha  L.  Parker, 
Oct.  2,  1856;  farmer. 

Calvin,  b.  Sept.  17,  1827. 

(Ill)  CIVILIAN  LEWIS;  (son  of  Joel  and  Lucy  (Sawyer)  Lewis) ;  b. 
Feb.  27,  1821  in  Littleton;  d.  March  18,  1894  at  Ledyard,  la.,  buried 
in  Glenwood  Cemetery,  Mankato,  Minn.,  m.  Ellen  Maria  Buck,  Oct. 
14,  1845;  in  youth  after  death  of  father,  Civilian  lived  with  his  Uncle 
Aaron  Ballou  (related  to  Hosea  Ballou,  famous  Universalist  preach¬ 
er);  came  West  in  1859,  settled  at  Fox  Lake,  Wis.,  moved  to  Vernon 
Center,  Minn.,  in  1865;  obituary  notes  he  was  a  "consistent  Christian 
for  thirty  years”  and  "his  cheerful  greeting  and  pleasant  smile  will  be 
greatly  missed.” 

A  ELLEN  MARIA  (BUCK)  LEWIS;  (daughter  of  Moses  and 
Polly  (Johnson)  Buck) ;  b.  Feb.  12,  1829  at  Dalton,  N.FL;  few  miles 
north  of  Littleton  area;  d.  Nov.  8,  1896  at  Ledyard,  la.;  for  over  fifty 
years  a  faithful  church  member.  Of  the  fourteen  children,  seven 
lived  to  adulthood.  Three  married  into  the  Rendall  family. 

Charles  Gilman,  b.  July  25,  1846;  d.  1917  in  Canada;  m.  Sarah 
E.  Hoffman,  Nov.  22,  1874;  their  daughter  Pearl  married 
Ralph  Giles;  a  favorite  cousin  of  S.  H.  Grannis  family. 

Orin  Franklin,  b.  Jan.  10,  1849  at  Littleton;  died  of  diphtheria; 
buried  at  Guildhall,  N.H. 

ARMENIA  JANE  (See  Descendants  of  Samuel  Higbee 
Grannis.  Appendix  III) . 

Samantha  Estella;  b.  Nov.  20,  1853;  d.  Oct.  3,  1861  of  diphtheria. 

Ida  Matilda,  b.  Oct.  23,  1855;  d.  of  diphtheria  at  Littleton. 

Mary  Lorette  (also  spelled  Mari  Luett)  b.  May  30,  1858,  d.  Dec. 
20,  1864  of  diphtheria. 

Clarence  Irving ,  b.  April  7,  1860;  m.  Annie  Jones  (or  Twist) 
at  Roswell,  S.  D.;  one  adopted  son  Andrew  lived  at  North 
Platte,  Neb. 

Luella,  b.  about  1861;  d.  in  infancy. 

Adaline  ("Addie”)  Josephine ;  b.  March  22,  1862,  d.  Oct.  11, 
1893  at  Ledyard,  la.;  m.  John  Fletcher  Rendall  (son  of  Charles 
and  Ann  Rendall)  March  15,  1882. 

Andrew  Bixby;  b.  Dec.  22,  1864,  d.  Sept.  30,  1887  at  Delavan, 
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Minn.;  m.  Ellen  ("Ella”)  Anna  Rendall  (daughter  of  Charles 
and  Ann  Rendall)  Sept.  30,  1886;  daughter  Samantha  Anne 
was  born  after  death  of  father,  Jan.  28,  1888  and  married 
Frank  Anderson,  a  widower  with  6  children;  they  also  had  4 
who  live  in  Missouri  --  Dorothy,  Millicent,  Ellen,  Robert. 

* Evangeline  ("Eva”)  Ellen ,  b.  July  26,  1867,  d.  1946;  m.  Joseph 
Benson  Rendall  (son  of  Charles  and  Ann  Rendall)  Sept.  15, 
1885. 

Archie,  b.  July  2,  1870  (twin) ,  d.  Feb.  17,  1871  at  Vernon  Center, 
Minn. 

Arthur,  b.  July  2,  1870  (twin) ,  d.  July  2,  1870,  at  Vernon  Center, 
Minn. 

Edna  Gertrude;  b.  Dec.  28,  1871;  m.  Morton  Robinson;  adopted 
daughter  Mathel  Love,  m. _ Bricker. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  origin  of  the  appropriate  Lewis  lineage 
in  America  is  probably  authentic.  But  in  "Massachusetts  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War”  appears  the  following: 

"Lewis,  Jonas.  Receipt  dated  Worcester  July  3,  1782,  for  bounty 
paid  said  Lewis  by  Lieutenant  Timothy  Richardson  Chairman  of 
Class  No.  2  of  the  Town  of  Royalston  to  serve  in  the  Continental 
Army  for  the  term  of  three  years.” 

There  are  also  Jonas  Lewises  who  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  towns 
of  Newton  and  Needham.  Here  is  the  record  for  a  Jonas  Lewis  of  Reading: 

"Private,  Captain  John  Bacheller’s  Company,  Colonel  Ebenezer 
Bridge’s  Regiment:  Muster  Roll  dated  August  1,  1775;  enlisted  April 
24,  1775;  service,  three  months,  fourteen  days;  also,  company  return 
dated  Cambridge  Camp  September  25,  1775.” 

REFERENCES: 

Jackson,  James  R.  and  Stearns,  Ezra  S.,  "History  of  Littleton,  N.H.,”  v.  3,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1905. 

New  Hampshire  Pension  Papers,  v.  25  (typescript)  Lewis  Family. 

Reading,  Mass.,  Vital  Records  (Lewis  family). 

Rendall  family  records  of  Erwin  Rendall  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Scaccia,  Zion,  Ill. 

Family  records  of  the  Lewis  family  from  Armenia  Jane  (Lewis)  Grannis. 


B.  Sawyer  Ancestors 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  Sawyers  --  but  one  dramatic  touch  is  supplied 
by  Diadama  Sawyer.  According  to  persistent  family  legend  she  was  part 
Indian. 
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(I)  CORNET  JAMES  SAWYER,  m.  Mary _ ? 

JONAS. 

(II)  JONAS  SAWYER,  b.  Sept.  4,  1716  and  d.  Nov.  2,  1791  at  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  m.  Lydia  Ross  in  Pomfret  Nov.  11,  1746,  (daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  (Utley)  Ross),  b.  March  22,  1728  in  Windham,  Conn., 
d.  in  Pomfret  Sept.  4,  1781. 

WILLIAM. 

(III)  WILLIAM  SAWYER,  b.  Feb.  11,  1754;  m.  Diadama  Sanger,  Oct. 
28,  1783,  who  was  daughter  of  John  and  Dorothy  (Peake)  Sanger, 
b.  Dec.  27,  1764  at  Woodstock,  Conn. 

LUCY,  b.  1785;  m.  Joel  Lewis  (see  Lewis  Ancestors.  II.A.) . 

REFERENCES: 

Bowen,  C.  W.  "History  of  Woodstock,  Connecticut,”  v.  8,  1943. 

C.  Notes  on  the  Rendall  Family 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  include  a  few  records  of  the  Rendall  family 
for  it  has  had  numerous  links  by  blood  and  association  both  with  the 
Lewises  and  Grannises. 

Charles  Rendall,  first  of  the  American  line,  was  born  in  Somersetshire, 
England,  March  18,  1817.  After  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  he  be¬ 
came  a  tailor,  working  at  his  trade  until  47  years  of  age.  He  was  converted 
at  17  and  became  a  local  Methodist  preacher  in  England  and  later  in 
America.  His  wife  was  Ann  Apsey,  born  in  Dorsetshire,  July  21,  1821. 

The  couple  came  to  America  in  1841,  spending  11  weeks  enroute  in  a 
sailboat.  After  9  years  in  New  York,  they  moved  to  Summit,  a  town  near 
Milwaukee  where  they  lived  14  years. 

In  1864,  lured  by  the  rich  soil  of  Blue  Earth  County,  Minn.,  the  Rendalls 
filed  on  Section  31,  Lura  Township,  Faribault  County.  Their  first  shelter 
on  the  open  prairie  was  a  few  boxes  and  furniture.  Mr.  Rendall  later  walked 
163  miles  to  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  in  five  days,  returning  with  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
a  wagon,  and  two  cows. 

It  was  at  the  family  farm  in  1914  that  Charles  and  Ann  Rendall  cele¬ 
brated  their  75  th  wedding  anniversary.  Their  descendants  totalled  102  -- 
with  12  children,  41  grandchildren  and  49  great  grandchildren.  Their  nine 
children  then  living  (all,  incidentally  former  school  teachers)  were: 

Hannah ,  Blue  Earth,  Minn.;  (Mrs.  Silas  Cook) ;  d.  Jan.  18,  1922. 
Elizabeth,  Blue  Earth,  Minn.;  (Mrs.  Robert  More) ;  d.  July  7,  1927. 
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Mary ,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  (Mrs.  James  William  Young) ;  d.  Feb.  10, 
1926. 

Charles  William ,  Blue  Earth,  Minn.;  d.  June  2,  1932. 

*John  Fletcher  (m.  Adaline  Josephine  Lewis:  see  Sec.  II.  A.);  farmer, 
Delavan,  Minn.;  d.  Feb.  10,  1920. 

*  Joseph  Benson  (m.  Evangeline  Ellen  Lewis:  see  Sec.  II.  A.);  Zion,  Ill., 
d.  Jan.  9,  1921. 

*Ella  Ann  (m.  Andrew  Bixby  Lewis:  see  Sec.  II.  A.);  Delavan,  Minn.; 

d.  Oct.  6,  1932. 

Enos  James ,  Portland,  Ore. 

Robert,  Winnebago,  Minn. 

Families  of  the  names  asterisked  above  and  below  have  had  close  ties  with 
the  Grannises,  so  are  to  be  especially  noted: 

JOSEPH  BENSON  REND  ALL;  (son  of  Charles  and  Ann  Rendall); 
b.  July  29,  1859,  d.  Jan.  9,  1921;  m.  Evangeline  Ellen  Lewis  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Civilian  and  Ellen  Maria  (Buck)  Lewis) ;  children: 

*Orrm  Cyril,  b.  Aug.  10,  1886;  m.  Bessie  Fern  Frederic,  May  30, 
1907;  farmer,  Antioch,  Ill.;  children: 

Thelma  Viola,  b.  Aug.  7,  1908;  m. _ McDowell. 

Kenneth  Clifton,  b.  Sept.  27,  1909;  d.  Oct.  27,  1909. 

Russell  Vernon,  b.  Sept.  23,  1910;  m.  Florence _ . 

Sumner  Benson,  b.  March  2,  1914;  m.  Rachel _ ; 

farmer,  Almond,  Wis. 

Norman  Frederic,  b.  July  3,  1916;  m. _ ; 

trucker,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Leland  Lewis,  b.  July  10,  1920;  m. _ ; 

farmer,  Almond,  Wis. 

Floyd  Warren,  b.  Dec.  3,  1923;  d.  March  30,  1925. 

Edna  Fern,  b.  Aug.  10,  1925;  Beach,  Ill. 

Claire  Flerbert,  b.  Dec.  2,  1927. 

Doris  Mae,  b.  April  29,  1933. 

Grace  Lewis,  b.  Jan.  4,  1899,  d.  April  21,  1930;  m.  George  Fred¬ 
eric  Lund  (b.  Dec.  31,  1894,  d.  Aug.  4,  1929)  salesman, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  children: 

Joyce  Evangeline,  b.  Aug.  11,  1922;  m.  Fred  Jefferson. 
Carol  Mae,  b.  Oct.  9,  1925;  m.  Delmar  Bunner. 

Jean  Ellen ,  b.  July  6,  1927;  died  at  birth. 

Arthur  Benson,  b.  Sept.  30,  1901;  m.  Esther  Harriet  Cook,  Aug. 
12,  1924;  lumberman  at  Zion,  III.;  children: 
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Irene  Mary ,  b.  June  29,  1925;  m. _ Cain. 

Clarice  Ellen ,  b.  Dec.  18,  1930;  m.  Silas  Hedrichs. 

June  Marie,  b.  May  17,  1933;  m.  Donald  Askern. 
Clarence  Herbert,  b.  June  5,  1903;  d.  Jan.  6,  1922. 

*Erwin  Clare ,  b.  July  28,  1905;  m.  Ethel  Mae  Johnson,  June  27, 
1927;  commercial  artist  and  active  in  Passion  Play;  Zion,  Ill., 
children: 

Ronald  Clare,  b.  July  24,  1930. 

Arthur  Lewis. 

Neil  LeRoy. 

*Eva  Mae ,  b.  July  28,  1907;  m.  Frank  S.  Scaccia,  June  6,  1931 
(school  principal,  b.  Dec.  27,  1903) ;  Zion,  Ill.;  children: 
Laura  Yvonne,  b.  Dec.  22,  1932. 

Yolanda  Mae,  b.  Feb.  10,  1935. 

Frank  Gerard,  b.  Jan.  13,  1938. 

Francine  Maria,  b.  Oct.  18,  1942. 

Joel  Anthony,  b.  Jan.  21,  1945. 

Eva  Lynn,  b.  Jan.  17,  1946. 

JOHN  FLETCHER  REND  ALL,  (son  of  Charles  and  Ann  Rendall) ; 
b.  Oct.  19,  1855;  d.  Feb.  10,  1920;  m.  Adaline  Josephine  Lewis 
(daughter  of  Civilian  and  Ellen  Maria  (Buck)  Lewis) ;  lived  at 
Zion,  Ill.;  children: 

*  Minnie  Ellen,  b.  Dec.  13,  1883,  d.  Jan.  14,  1930;  m.  Clarence 
Harris  Frederic  (brother  of  Bessie  Fern  Frederic  who  married 
Orrin  Cyril,  a  cousin)  Dec.  12,  1903;  children: 

John  Willis,  b.  March  1,  1906;  m.  Teresa  Kulczynsky,  Dec. 
25,  1930. 

Ruth  Adaline,  b.  March  1,  1906. 

Howard  Gordon,  b.  Nov.  25,  1908. 

*Ida  Merdith ,  b.  July  6,  1910;  while  attending  school,  lived 
at  Herbert  L.  and  Mary  (Grannis)  Case  home  in  Man¬ 
kato,  Minn.,  m.  (1)  Clarence  Hartley,  (2)  Everett  Joiner. 
Richard  Edson,  b.  Oct.  7,  1914. 

James  Robert,  b.  Jan.  10,  1918;  d.  Sept.  10,  1918. 

Jean  Adaline,  b.  Nov.  9,  1919. 

* Esther  Lorraine,  b.  Sept.  21,  1890;  m.  Gordon  Brooks  Van  Dien, 
Oct.  20,  1909;  Palo  Alto,  Cal.;  children: 

Virginia  Adaline,  b.  Aug.  21,  1910;  m.  Edward  Ruff. 
Edmund  Fletcher,  b.  Sept.  14,  1912. 


Gordon  Brooks,  b.  May  30,  1914. 

Roland  Myrle,  b.  Nov.  8,  1915. 

Jennie  Esther,  b.  Nov.  2,  1916. 

Eva  Lorraine,  b.  July  24,  1921. 

*Faith  Adaline;  b.  Nov.  26,  1892;  m.  Alexander  Christian  Nielsen, 
June  8,  1921;  both  were  Salvation  Army  Captains  in  Hawaii; 
died  together  in  fire  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  awaiting  treatment 
at  Mayo  Clinic,  Oct.  21,  1932;  children: 

Alexander  Eric,  b.  Aug.  16,  1922. 

Arthur  Verne,  b.  May  16,  1924. 

REFERENCES: 

Family  records  of  Erwin  Rendall  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Scaccia,  Zion,  Ill. 

D.  Notes  on  the  Buck  Family 

New  Hampshire  --  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Grannis  family  progenitors  -- 
was  also  the  home  of  the  Buck  and  the  Lewis  families. 

The  Buck  family  settled  at  Dalton,  New  Hampshire,  only  a  short  distance 
from  Littleton,  where  Joel  Lewis  and  his  family  lived;  and  where  Ellen 
Maria  Buck  went  after  her  marriage  in  1845  to  Civilian  Lewis,  son  of  Joel. 

Fifteen  years  later,  Ellen  and  Civilian  Lewis  journeyed  west  to  Fox  Lake, 
Wisconsin.  Later  they  moved  to  Vernon  Center,  Minnesota,  where  their 
daughter,  Armenia  Jane,  met  and  married  Samuel  Higbee  Grannis. 

So  these  families  had  much  in  common.  Descendants  became  acquainted, 
found  favorite  cousins,  and,  through  the  years,  have  kept  in  touch  with  each 
other. 

Note:  Names  asterisked  below,  have  further  information  given  in  the 
next  generation  which  is  indicated  by  a  Roman  numeral. 

(I)  MOSES  BUCK;  m.  POLLY  (JOHNSON)  in  Charleston,  N.H., 
June  1,  1805;  lived  in  Dalton,  1809-1849;  farmer;  children: 


Matilda,  m. _ Hines  (or  Hienz?). 

Laura,  m. _ Vergueson. 


Sabrina,  m.  (1)  Gordon;  (2)  Gay. 

Gilman,  m.  Eliza  E.  (Comstock)  in  Manchester,  Feb.  18,  1847. 
Alfred 

*Louis  (or  Lewis),  b.  Dec.  25,  1807,  Dalton;  m.  Daisy  (or  Daissy) 
(Marshall) ,  April  18,  1847. 

Mary  Ann,  b.  Sept.  4,  1809,  Dalton. 

ELLEN  MARIA,  b.  Feb.  12,  1829,  Dalton;  m.  CIVILIAN 
LEWIS,  Oct.  14,  1845.  (See  Lewis  Ancestors.  II.  A) 
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(II)  Louis  (or  Lewis)  Buck;  (son  of  Moses  and  Polly  (Johnson)  Buck); 
b.  Dec.  25,  1807,  Dalton,  N.H.;  m.  Daisy  (Marshall),  April  18,  1847; 
children: 

*Will,  b.  Dalton;  m.  Maggie  Phillips  Lewis. 

*Mary  Ann ,  b.  1840,  Dalton;  d.  1893,  Ashland,  Wis.;  m.  Gilman 
Young,  1857. 

(III)  Will  Buck;  (son  of  Louis  and  Daisy  (Marshall)  Buck) ;  b.  Dalton;  m. 
Maggie  Phillips  Lewis  who  was  raised  by  Civilian  and  Ellen  Maria 
(Buck)  Lewis;  children: 

Alfred;  Gilman;  Tom;  Gene. 

After  death  of  first  husband,  Maggie  m.  Mr.  Lugg;  home  --  Roswell, 
S.  D. 

(III)  Mary  Ann  (Buck)  Young;  (daughter  of  Louis  and  Daisy  (Marshall) 
Buck) ;  b.  Oct.  19,  1840,  Dalton;  d.  Feb.  19,  1893,  Ashland,  Wis.;  m. 
Gilman  Guy  Young,  May  30,  1857,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  (Gilman  Guy 
was  born  Nov.  3,  1836,  Lisbon,  N.H.) ;  moved  to  Vernon  Center,  Minn., 
later  to  Ashland,  Wis.;  active  in  Vernon  Center  Methodist  Church; 
a  favorite  cousin  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Grannis;  children: 

* Theodore  Gould  Young;  b.  1859;  d.  1915;  m.  Janet  Carson,  1878. 
Rose,  m.  Charles  W.  Crapp,  Escanaba,  Mich. 

(IV)  Theodore  Gould  Young;  (son  of  Gilman  Guy  and  Mary  Ann  (Buck) 
Young) ;  b.  Feb.  11,  1859;  d.  March  28,  1915;  m.  Janet  Carson,  Aug. 
18,  1878.  Janet  was  born  Oct.  3,  1858  at  Dumfries,  Scotland;  came  to 
Minnesota  in  1862;  d.  July  9,  1927;  home  -  The  Dalles,  Ore.;  children: 

Stella  Mabel,  b.  May  19,  1879;  a  favorite  cousin  of  the  Grannis 
family. 

William  Bert,  b.  Jan.  26,  1881;  m.  Edna  Lorraine  Sturman; 
home  -  Benicia,  Cal. 

Andrew  Carson,  b.  Sept.  26,  1882;  home  -  W.  Arrow  HGY., 
Upland,  Cal. 

Gilman  Guy,  b.  Aug.  10,  1886;  home  --  Box  966,  Alturas,  Cal. 
Mary  Janet,  b.  April  22,  1889;  d.  Aug.  14,  1940. 

Harold  Dean,  b.  Jan.  17,  1895;  home  -  Portland  13,  Ore. 

Esther  Grace,  b.  Nov.  1,  1899;  m.  John  A.  Whitten,  Jr.,  Dec.  13, 
1925;  home  --  5502  West  Sunset,  Yakima,  Wash. 

REFERENCES: 

Books  &  Family  Records 

History  of  Coos  County,  N.H.,  (1888). 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Vital  Statistics:  New  Hampshire. 

Family  records  of  Armenia  Jane  (Lewis)  Grannis  and  of  William  Bert  Young. 
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III.  Descendants  of  Samuel  Higbee  Grannis 
and  Armenia  Jane  (Lewis)  Grannis 

This  section  is  arranged  by  generations  --  with  Samuel  H.  Grannis  and 
wife  as  the  first  generation  (I) ,  their  children  being  the  second  (II) ,  and 
so  on.  Note  that  each  individual  is  given  a  number;  if  it  is  asterisked, 
further  information  will  be  found  under  the  next  generation. 

The  compilers  of  this  section  express  especial  appreciation  for  responses 
to  requests  for  information.  Not  all  data  submitted  could  be  used,  of  course, 
but  arrangements  have  been  made  to  file  this  matter  along  with  other 
Grannis  records  at  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Cedar  St.  and  Central 
Avenue,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota.  It  is  hoped  that  although  no  descendant 
of  Samuel  Higbee  Grannis  now  bears  the  Grannis  name,  oncoming  genera¬ 
tions  will  provide  their  own  Keepers  of  Records. 

(I)  -  1  GRANNIS,  SAMUEL  HIGBEE;  (son  of  Samuel  Rice  and 
Caroline  Maria  (Higbee)  Grannis) ;  b.  Oct.  4,  1839  in  Claremont, 
N.H.,  d.  Jan.  20,  1933  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  m.  Armenia  Jane  Lewis 
June  2,  1867;  moved  with  parents  from  Claremont  to  Wisconsin, 
settling  successively  at  Fox  Lake,  Green  Lake,  and  Bloomfield;  at¬ 
tended  Brockway  (now  Ripon)  College,  Ripon,  Wis,;  taught  school; 
moved  to  Vernon  Center,  Minn.;  served  as  "Minute  Man”  in  1862 
Sioux  uprising  and  in  Civil  War  (1st  Minnesota  Heavy  Artillery, 
Company  F) ;  was  farmer  and  carpenter  but  after  Civil  War  developed 
grain  business  pioneering  in  timothy  and  flax  seed  with  line  of  elevators 
in  southern  Minnesota  and  northern  Iowa;  moved  to  Mankato  where 
five  daughters  attended  Mankato  State  Normal  School  and  he  was 
in  grain  and  coal  business;  in  1922  after  death  of  wife,  made  home  at 
St.  Cloud  with  daughter  Edith;  was  Episcopalian  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Wisconsin;  in  Minnesota  joined  Methodist  church  and  served  as 
class  leader  and  in  various  official  positions;  active  in  G.A.R. 

1-A  GRANNIS,  ARMENIA  JANE  (LEWIS) ;  (daughter  of  Civilian 
and  Ellen  Maria  (Buck)  Lewis) ;  b.  Feb.  3,  1851  at  Littleton,  N.H.,  d. 
March  25,  1922  at  Mankato,  Minn.;  leader  in  various  women’s  activi- 
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ties  of  Methodist  church  at  Vernon  Center  and  Mankato;  active  in 
Women’s  Relief  Corps  (Auxiliary  of  G.A.R.)  and  W.C.T.U. 

*2  Mary  Ellen,  b.  May  15,  1868  at  Vernon  Center,  d.  Aug.  14, 
1959  at  Mankato;  m.  Rev.  Herbert  Llywellyn  Case,  Aug.  28, 
1894. 

*3  Esther  Matilda,  b.  Apr.  28,  1872,  at  Vernon  Center,  d.  Nov. 
26,  1943  at  Minneapolis;  m.  Harrison  Lincoln  Schmitt,  Aug. 
13,  1895. 

*4  Alice  Caroline,  b.  April  11,  1875  at  Vernon  Center;  m.  Frank 
LeRoy  Botsford,  Dec.  31,  1903. 

*5  Estelle  Adeline,  b.  Sept.  27,  1879  at  Vernon  Center;  m.  Rollin 
Wilfred  Monkman,  Sept.  6,  1915. 

6  Edith  Emily  Higbee,  b.  Oct.  13,  1886  at  Vernon  Center;  edu¬ 
cation:  University  of  Wisconsin  (B.A.),  New  York  State 
Library  School,  Albany,  N.Y.,  School  of  Library  Service, 
Columbia  University  (M.S.) ;  librarian  Buhl  and  St.  Cloud 
State  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  1917-1955;  author  of  maga¬ 
zine  articles  on  library  subjects;  state  honorary  member  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma;  Methodist;  home-- 2931  E.  Seneca,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  and  St.  Cloud. 

7  Lewis  Sumner,  b.  June  21,  1892  at  Mankato,  d.  Oct.  6,  1906 
of  spinal  meningitis;  a  very  much  loved  son;  early  in  life 
showed  special  talents  and  brilliant  mind;  deeply  mourned  by 
family  and  friends. 

(II)  -  2  CASE,  MARY  ELLEN  (GRANNIS) ;  (daughter  of  Samuel 
Higbee  and  Armenia  Jane  (Lewis)  Grannis) ;  b.  May  15,  1868  at 
Vernon  Center,  d.  Aug.  14,  1959  at  Mankato;  m.  Rev.  Herbert 
Llywellyn  Case,  Aug.  28,  1894;  education:  Mankato  State  Normal 
School  and  Mankato  Business  College  (first  student  to  enroll) ;  teach¬ 
er  before  marriage;  a  devoted  mother  and  shining  example  of  fine 
minister’s  wife. 

2-A  CASE,  REV.  HERBERT  LLYWELLYN;  (son  of  Francis  Llywellyn 
(b.  May  7,  1837,  d.  Sept.  9,  1924)  and  Mary  Antoinette  (Davidson) 
Case)  (b.  May  18,  1837,  d.  Aug.  25,  1917)  ;b.  March  9,  1871  at  Mason 
City,  la.,  d.  Oct.  9,  1956  at  Mankato;  education:  Upper  Iowa  Uni¬ 
versity  (A.B.,  M.A.,  and  hon.  D.D.) ;  Methodist  minister,  1893;  served 
pastorates  in  Iowa  before  transferring  to  Black  Hills,  S.D.,  Mission 
in  1909;  was  district  superintendent,  later  field  agent  for  Methodist 
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Deaconess  Hospital,  Rapid  City,  S.D.;  moved  to  Mankato,  Minn., 
1920. 

*8  Joyce  Armena,  b.  July  4,  1895  at  Renwick,  la.;  m.  Clifford 
Allen  Wilson,  Jan.  21,  1920. 

*9  Francis  Higbee,  b.  Dec.  9,  1896  at  Everly,  la.;  m.  Myrle 
Evelyn  Graves,  Aug.  19,  1926. 

*10  Leland  Davidson ,  b.  May  8,  1900  at  Wesley,  la.;  m.  Josephine 
Altman,  July  28,  1931. 

*11  Caroline  Mary ,  b.  April  12,  1903  at  Swaledale,  la.;  m.  Bertin 
Douglas  Goddard,  Dec.  26,  1936. 

*12  Esther  Josephine,  b.  Dec.  20,  1907  at  Marathon,  la.;  m.  Ray¬ 
mond  Charles  Sunderman,  Feb.  12,  1930. 

(II)  -  3  SCHMITT,  ESTHER  MATILDA  (GRANNIS) ;  (daughter 
of  Samuel  Higbee  and  Armenia  Jane  (Lewis)  Grannis) ;  b.  April  28, 
1872  at  Vernon  Center,  d.  Nov.  26,  1943  at  Minneapolis;  m.  Harrison 
Lincoln  Schmitt,  Aug.  13,  1895;  active  in  musical,  social,  church,  and 
school  activities  before  and  after  marriage;  education:  Mankato  Nor¬ 
mal;  Conservatory  of  Music,  Northwestern  University. 

3- A  SCHMITT,  HARRISON  LINCOLN;  (son  of  Rev.  John  Henry 
b.  Oct.  13,  1835,  Marion,  Ohio,  d.  Feb.  28,  1889,  Mankato,  and  Marie 
C.  (Lipp)  Schmitt,  b.  Dec.  10,  1847,  Lohenstaufen,  Wurtenburg, 
Germany,  d.  Aug.  6,  1935,  Mankato;  Rev.  Schmitt  was  a  clergyman  of 
German  Evangelical  Association) ;  b.  Oct.  15,  1866  at  Waverly,  la.,  d. 
Jan.  1,  1921  at  Minneapolis;  education:  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Law  (L.L.B.) ;  partner  of  brother  J.  W.  Schmitt  in  Man¬ 
kato;  trial  lawyer  of  exceptional  ability  with  notable  success  before  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals;  moved  to  Minneapolis;  with  law  firm  of  Fowler, 
Schmitt,  Carlson  and  Furber. 

*13  Harrison  Ashley,  b.  June  11,  1896  at  Mankato;  m.  Ethel 
Hagan,  Oct.  19,  1929. 

*14  Helen  Katherine ,  b.  Jan.  18,  1898,  at  Mankato;  m.  Stanley 
Fuller  Staples,  Jan.  10,  1923. 

15  Pauline  Alice,  b.  Oct.  26,  1902  at  Mankato,  d.  May  13,  1926 
at  Minneapolis;  education:  University  of  Minnesota  (B.A.), 
specializing  in  violin  and  public  school  music;  teacher,  Huron 
College. 

*16  Gretchen,  b.  May  7,  1908  at  Mankato;  m.  (1)  Lawson  Pull¬ 
man  Entwistle,  Oct.  7,  1936;  (2)  Earl  Strong,  Sept.  14,  1946. 
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*17  Wilhelmina,  b.  Sept.  3,  1914  at  Mankato;  m.  Woodbury 
Allen  Palmen,  May  10,  1937. 

(II)  -4  BOTSFORD,  ALICE  CAROLINE  (GRANNIS);  (daughter 
of  Samuel  Higbee  and  Armenia  Jane  (Lewis)  Grannis) ;  b.  April  11, 
1875  at  Vernon  Center;  m.  Frank  LeRoy  Botsford,  Dec.  31,  1903; 
education:  Comstock  School  of  Oratory  at  Northwestern  University, 
Mankato  State  Normal  School;  teacher,  Alexandria,  Minn.,  Upper 
Iowa  University,  and  Comstock  School  of  Oratory  at  Los  Angeles; 
home  --  3280  Velma  Drive,  Hollywood  28,  Cal. 

4- A  BOTSFORD,  FRANK  LEROY;  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

Botsford) ;  b.  Nov.  1,  1875,  d.  Dec.  2,  1958;  descendant  of  Connecticut 
branch  of  Scotch-English  family;  Los  Angeles  realtor. 

*18  Virginia  Grannis,  b.  Oct.  6,  1904  at  Los  Angeles;  m.  Lawrence 
Lincoln  Lovett,  June  7,  1932. 

*19  Jane,  b.  July  5,  1906  at  Los  Angeles;  m.  Frank  Arthur  Lowe, 
April  25,  1931. 

(II)  -5  MONKMAN,  ESTELLE  ADELINE  (GRANNIS);  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  Higbee  and  Armenia  Jane  (Lewis)  Grannis) ;  b.  Sept. 
27,  1879  at  Vernon  Center;  m.  Rollin  Wilfred  Monkman,  Sept.  6, 
1915;  education:  Mankato  State  Normal  School,  Upper  Iowa  Uni¬ 
versity;  teacher  before  marriage;  home-- 152  North  Orange  Drive, 
Los  Angeles,  36. 

5- A  MONKMAN,  ROLLIN  WILFRED ;  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Monkman,  Orangeville,  Ont.,  Canada) ;  b.  March  9,  1880,  at  Orange¬ 
ville,  d.  May  28,  1946;  education:  Toronto  University  School  of 
Pharmacy;  druggist  in  Los  Angeles  45  years;  co-founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  Los  Angeles  Wholesale  Drug  Co.;  first  president  Los  Angeles 
Retail  Druggists  Assoc. 

*20  Rollin  Wilfred,  b.  Oct.  24,  1918  at  Los  Angeles;  m.  Sue  Ack¬ 
erman,  Oct.  30,  1943. 

*21  John  Grannis,  b.  May  9,  1921  at  Los  Angeles;  m.  Elizabeth 
Blanche  Fitzpatrick,  Aug.  26,  1943. 

(III)  -8  WILSON,  JOYCE  ARMEN  A  (CASE);  (daughter  of  Her¬ 
bert  Llywellyn  and  Mary  Ellen  (Grannis)  Case) ;  b.  July  4,  1895  at 
Renwick,  la.;  m.  Clifford  Allen  Wilson,  Jan.  21,  1920;  education: 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  S.D.  State  College  at  Brookings,  Man¬ 
kato  Commercial  College;  president  S.D.  State  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs,  1942-44;  named  1951  Hot  Springs 
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"Woman  of  the  Year”  for  "unselfish  and  untiring  service  to  the 
Community;  home-- 701  Happy  Hollow  St.,  Hot  Springs,  S.D. 

8-  A  WILSON,  CLIFFORD  ALLEN;  (son  of  Stephen  Eugene  Wilson 

b.  1852,  d.  1926)  and  Lucy  Evelyn  (Allen)  Wilson  (b.  1855,  d.  1926) ; 
b.  Sept.  30,  1883  at  Princeton,  Ill.,  d.  Dec.  27,  1953  at  Hot  Springs; 
Clifford’s  paternal  grandfather  was  Stephen  B.  and  grandmother 
Eliza  (Jones),  both  b.  in  Virginia;  his  maternal  grandmother  was 
great  great  niece  of  Ethan  Allen  family  of  "Green  Mountain  Boys” 
fame;  education:  University  of  Colorado  Law  School;  practised  law 
at  Hot  Springs  in  firm  organized  by  father  (July  1886)  and  now  con¬ 
tinued  by  son  (Allen  Grannis  Wilson) ;  all  three  served  as  City  and 
States  Attorney;  state  legislator  several  terms. 

*22  Allen  Grannis,  b.  May  6,  1921  at  Hot  Springs;  m.  Barbara 
Jane  Bimer,  Dec.  25,  1942. 

*23  Lois  Arlene,  b.  May  13,  1923  at  Hot  Springs;  m.  Phil  Wal¬ 
ter  Saunders,  June  1,  1947. 

*24  Dorothy  Joyce,  b.  July  18,  1925  at  Hot  Springs;  m.  Rev.  H. 
Douglas  Fowler,  Aug.  25,  1951. 

(Ill)  --  9  CASE,  FRANCIS  H1GBEE;  (son  of  Herbert  Llywellyn  and 
Mary  Ellen  (Grannis)  Case) ;  b.  Dec.  9,  1896  at  Everly,  la.;  m.  Myrle 
Evelyn  Graves,  Aug.  19,  1926;  education:  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity  (B.A.,  hon.  LL.D.) ,  Northwestern  University  (M.A.) ,  S.  D. 
School  of  Mines  and  Technology  (hon.  L.H.D.) ;  member  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives,  1937-1951;  U.  S.  Senator,  since  1950;  newspaper 
editor  and  publisher,  Hot  Springs,  Custer,  and  Rapid  City,  S.D.; 
member  S.D.  Regents  of  Education,  1931-33;  reserve  officer,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps;  rancher;  listed  Who’s  Who  in  America;  Acacia  fra¬ 
ternity;  home  --  Washington,  D.C.  and  Custer,  S.D. 

9- A  CASE,  MYRLE  EVELYN  (GRAVES);  (daughter  of  John  Hiram 

and  Elizabeth  (Herr)  Graves);  b.  Feb.  7,  1901;  education:  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University  (B.A.) ;  teacher  before  marriage  of  English  and 
Librarian;  interests:  paints  in  oils  and  charcoal. 

*25  Jane  Marie,  b.  Feb.  10,  1935  at  Rapid  City,  S.D.;  m.  Allen 
Commander,  Feb.  28,  1959. 

26  Francis  Higbee,  Jr.,  b.  April  7,  1945;  d.  April  11,  1945. 

(Ill)  -  10  CASE,  LELAND  DAVIDSON;  (son  of  Herbert  Llywellyn 
and  Mary  Ellen  (Grannis)  Case) ;  b.  May  8,  1900  at  Wesley,  la.;  m. 
Josephine  Altman,  July  28,  1931;  education:  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
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versity  (hon.  L.H.D.) ,  Macalester  College  (B.A.) ,  Northwestern 
University  (M.A.) ,  Morningside  College  (hon.  Litt.  D.) ;  Alumni 
merit  awards,  Northwestern,  Macalester;  S.A.T.C.  1918;  editor,  The 

Rotarian,  1930-50;  founder-editor,  Together,  1956- _ ;  co-founder 

Friends  of  Middle  Border,  The  Westerners;  listed  Who’s  Who  in 
America;  Acacia  fraternity;  77  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago;  home  ~ 
Route  8,  Box  397,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

10-  A  CASE ,  JOSEPHINE  (ALTMAN);  (daughter  of  Dr.  Frank  de 

Graff  Altman,  Lutheran  clergyman  and  seminary  president,  and 
Josephine  (Smith)  Altman) ;  b.  Dec.  3,  1896;  Pi  Phi;  education:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  (B.A.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa) ;  studied  voice  at  Milan, 
Fountainbleu,  Stockholm;  professionally  presented  programs  of  Swed¬ 
ish,  French,  Mexican,  and  Indian  arts,  crafts,  and  folksongs. 

(Ill)  -11  GODDARD ,  CAROLINE  MARY  (CASE);  (daughter  of 
Herbert  Llywellyn  and  Mary  Ellen  (Grannis)  Case) ;  b.  April  12,  1903 
at  Swaledale,  la.;  m.  Bertin  Douglas  Goddard,  Dec.  26,  1936;  edu¬ 
cation:  Mankato  Com.  Coll.,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  Vogue  School  of  Design  and  Institute  of  Art,  Chicago; 
member,  Women’s  Army  Corps,  1944-1945;  Administrative  Specialist 
502,  in  World  War  II;  occupation  -  chief  of  Recreation,  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  Division,  Veterans  Administration  Center, 
Hot  Springs;  home  -  309  Dakota  Ave.,  Hot  Springs,  S.  D. 

11- A  GODDARD ,  BERTIN  DOUGLAS;  (son  of  Alonzo  Davis  and 

Alice  Augusta  (Porter)  Goddard) ;  b.  Aug.  23,  1896  at  Keystone, 
S.D.;  m.  (1)  Clara  Belle  Woodroffe,  June  4,  1921,  d.  July  10,  1929; 
(2)  Caroline  Mary  (Case),  Dec.  26,  1936;  teacher,  judge,  lawyer, 
stockbroker,  sportsman. 

*27  Douglas  Dale;  (son  of  Bertin  Douglas  and  Clara  Belle 
(Woodroffe)  Goddard);  b.  Aug.  11,  1922;  m.  Myra  Jean 
Southard. 

(Ill)  -  12  SUNDERMAN,  ESTHER  JOSEPHINE  (CASE);  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Herbert  Llywellyn  and  Mary  Ellen  (Grannis)  Case) ;  b.  Dec. 
20,  1907  at  Marathon,  la.;  m.  Raymond  Charles  Sunderman,  Feb.  12, 
1930;  education:  Mankato  State  Teachers  College  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College;  active  in  First  Methodist  church;  past  matron, 
Eastern  Star;  home  -  LeSueur,  Minn. 

12- A  SUNDERMAN ,  RAYMOND  CHARLES;  (son  of  Charles  Fred¬ 

erick  and  Lydia  Mathilda  (Rethwill)  Sunderman) ;  b.  May  13,  1906 
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at  Mountain  Lake,  Minn.;  in  Holstein  dairy  and  general  farming 
business  with  three  sons  as  "Sunderman  Brothers.” 

*28  Charles  Leland ,  b.  Oct.  28,  1930  at  Le  Sueur;  m.  Jeanette 
Pauline  Mueller,  Sept.  18,  1950. 

*29  Dale  Llywellyn ,  b.  Jan.  6,  1933  at  Le  Sueur;  m.  Annette 
Frances  Mueller,  Nov.  10,  1951. 

30  Marilyn  Claire,  b.  Dec.  11,  1935  at  Le  Sueur;  education: 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  University  of  Minnesota 
(B.A.) ;  commercial  artist,  Bokay  Art  Studio;  Northwest  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Minneapolis;  assistant,  Together  magazine;  free 
lance  commercial  artist. 

*31  Duane  Gerald,  b.  June  3,  1939  at  Le  Sueur;  m.  Jeanette 
Huttner,  Oct.  3,  1959. 

(Ill)  -  13  SCHMITT,  HARRISON  ASHLEY;  (son  of  Harrison 
Lincoln  and  Esther  Matilda  (Grannis)  Schmitt);  b.  June  11,  1896, 
Mankato,  Minn.;  m.  Ethel  Hagan,  Oct.  19,  1929;  education:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  (B.A.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.,  major:  geology) ;  con¬ 
sulting  mining  geologist;  author  of  numerous  magazine  articles  on 
geology  and  economics;  fellow:  Geological  Society  of  America,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  Mineralogical  Society  of 
America;  member:  A.I.M.M.E.,  life  member,  Geological  Society  of 
New  Mexico  (past  pres.) ;  Marine  Corps  in  World  War  I;  listed  in 
American  Men  of  Science,  Economic  Geology;  homes  -  Silver  City, 
N.M.  and  Tucson,  Ariz. 

13-A  SCHMITT,  ETHEL  (HAGAN);  (daughter  of  John  Alexander  and 
Malissa  (Jackson)  Hagan) ;  b.  May  24,  1904,  Giles  County,  Tenn.; 
education:  George  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (B.S.,  major: 
modern  languages) ;  teacher:  Lawrenceburg  and  Kingsport,  Tenn.  and 
State  College,  Silver  City,  N.M. 

*32  Alexandra  (Sandra);  b.  May  3,  1932,  El  Paso,  Texas;  m. 
Bob  Ewing  Decker,  Feb.  19,  1954. 

33  Harrison  Hagan  (Jackie);  b.  July  3,  1935,  Santa  Rita,  N.M.; 
education:  California  Institute  of  Technology  (B.S.,  major: 
geology) ,  Fulbright  student  Oslo  University,  Norway,  gradu¬ 
ate  student  Harvard  University;  part-time  teacher  geology 
department  Harvard  (1961);  special  field  research  in  petrol¬ 
ogy,  Alaska  and  Norway. 
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34  Paula;  b.  Oct.  24,  1937,  Silver  City,  N.  M.;  d.  Jan.  30,  1939, 
Silver  City. 

35  Armena;  b.  April  28,  1940,  Silver  City,  N.M.;  education: 
Carleton  College,  School  of  Art  of  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts;  interests:  art,  music,  and  natural  sciences. 

(Ill)  -  14  STAPLES,  HELEN  KATHERINE  (SCHMITT);  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Harrison  Lincoln  and  Esther  Matilda  (Grannis)  Schmitt) ;  b. 
Jan.  18,  1898  at  Mankato,  Minn.;  m.  Stanley  Fuller  Staples,  Jan.  10, 
1923;  education:  University  of  Minnesota  (B.A.)  specialized  in  music; 
home  --  902  Adams  St.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

14- A  STAPLES,  STANLEY  FULLER ;  (son  of  Lyle  Stanley  and  Mabel 
(Fuller)  Staples) ;  b.  Jan.  10,  1899;  education:  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  (B.A.) ;  senior  vice-president  Employers  Mutual  Liability  In¬ 
surance  Co.  of  Wisconsin  and  Employers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Wausau,  Wis. 

*36  Stanley  Fuller,  Jr.  (Pat);  b.  May  27,  1924  at  Minneapolis; 
m.  Mary  Danielson,  April  25,  1952. 

*37  John  Harrison,  Rev.;  b.  Nov.  27,  1927  at  Minneapolis;  m. 
Marilyn  Hiser,  Sept.  19,  1953. 

(Ill)  -  16  STRONG ,  GRETCHEN  (SCHMITT);  (daughter  of  Har¬ 
rison  Lincoln  and  Esther  Matilda  (Grannis)  Schmitt) ;  b.  May  7,  1908 
at  Mankato;  m.  (1)  Lawson  P.  Entwistle,  Oct.  7,  1936;  (2)  Earl 
Strong,  Sept.  14,  1946;  education:  University  of  Minnesota  (B.A.) ; 
University  of  Arizona  (M.A.) ;  interests  -  fiction  writing;  home  -- 
Silver  City,  N.M. 

16-A  STRONG ,  EARL;  (son  of  Fred  B.  and  Effie  Estella  Strong) ;  b.  April 
18,  1891;  Strong  and  Harris,  Inc.,  ore  hauling  contractors;  president, 
Mine  Supply  Inc.;  vice-president,  Zunigo  Mines  and  Atwood  Mines, 
Inc.,  director,  American  National  Bank,  Silver  City,  N.M.;  member, 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical  and  Petroleum  Engineers, 
Arizona  Small  Mine  Operators  Assoc.;  interest -- stream  fishing. 

*38  Mary  Earlene  Entwistle;  (adopted  daughter  of  Lawson  P. 
Entwistle  and  Gretchen  (Schmitt)  Entwistle) ;  b.  April  25, 
1928  at  Globe,  Ariz.;  m.  Edward  Norton  Libby,  Jan.  1947. 

(Ill)  - 17  PALMEN,  WILHELMINA  (SCHMITT);  (daughter  of 
Harrison  Lincoln  and  Esther  Matilda  (Grannis)  Schmitt) ;  b.  Sept. 
3,  1914  at  Mankato;  m.  Woodbury  Allen  Palmen,  May  10,  1937;  edu- 
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cation:  University  of  Minnesota,  Mankato  Business  College;  home  -- 
Wabasha,  Minn. 

17-  A  PALMEN,  WOODBURY  ALLEN;  (son  of  Edward  Peter  and 

Hattie  (Hopkins)  Palmen) ;  b.  Sept.  14,  1912;  education:  University 
of  Minnesota,  College  of  S.L.A.  (Assoc,  in  Liberal  Arts) ;  manager 
Robin  Hood  Flour  Mill,  Wabasha,  Minn. 

*39  Woodbury  Peter,  b.  Dec.  9,  1940  at  Minneapolis;  m.  Phyllis 
Erickson,  July  11,  1959  at  Carlos,  Minn. 

40  Michael  Allen,  b.  April  18,  1943  at  Minneapolis. 

41  John  Harrison,  b.  Jan.  10,  1946  at  Minneapolis. 

42  Gretchen  Mary,  b.  Aug.  18,  1949  at  Moose  Jaw,  Sask., 
Canada. 

43  Elizabeth  Jane,  b.  Nov.  2,  1952  at  Wabasha,  Minn. 

(Ill)  -  18  LOVETT,  VIRGINIA  GRANNIS  (BOTSFORD);  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Frank  LeRoy  and  Alice  Caroline  (Grannis)  Botsford) ;  b.  Oct. 
6,  1904;  m.  Lawrence  Lincoln  Lovett,  June  7,  1932;  education;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  employed  Macy’s  department  store 
specializing  in  china  and  linen;  active  in  church  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions;  Alpha  Chi  Omega  sorority;  home  -  111  Spring  Grove  Ave., 
San  Rafael,  Cal. 

18-  A  LOVETT,  LAWRENCE  LINCOLN;  (son  of  Samuel  Porter  and 

Susan  Caroline  Lovett) ;  b.  Aug.  6,  1902,  d.  Oct.  25,  1959;  education: 
Univ.  of  California  (B.A.)  School  of  foreign  commerce;  served  five 
years  in  World  War  II,  rank  of  Lieut.  Commander;  employed  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  San  Rafael;  San  Marin  County  editor  for  San  Rafael  In¬ 
dependent  Journal,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

*44  Alan  Lawrence,  b.  May  1,  1933  at  San  Rafael,  Cal.,  m. 
Katherine  J.  (Vissman)  Logan,  Feb.  21,  1960. 

(Ill)  -  19  LOWE,  JANE  (BOTSFORD);  (daughter  of  Frank  LeRoy 
and  Alice  Caroline  (Grannis)  Botsford) ;  b.  July  5,  1906  at  Los 
Angeles;  m.  Frank  Arthur  Lowe,  Jr.,  April  25,  1931;  education:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  active  in  the  Cal.  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  Los  Angeles  Tenth  District  for  14  years 
furthering  educational  TV  programs;  assisting  in  planning  programs 
for  educational  TV  stations;  home  -  3280  Velma  Drive,  Hollywood 
28,  Cal. 

19-  A  LOWE,  FRANK  ARTHUR,  JR.;  (son  of  Frank  Arthur  and  Ada  J. 

Lowe) ;  b.  July  15,  1911;  education:  business  college,  numerous  courses 
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in  business  and  industrial  management  and  higher  accounting;  in  1951 
appointed  Los  Angeles  assistant  city  administrative  officer  and  upon 
resignation  1955  honored  by  a  special  resolution  and  certification  from 
Los  Angeles  city  council  for  outstanding  service;  since  1955  financial 
vice-president,  Board  of  Directors  Virco  Manufacturing  Co.;  member 
State  and  Local  Government  Committee  of  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  National  Committee  on  Budgeting  of  Municipal  Finance 
Officers  Assoc,  of  U.S.  and  Canada;  vice-president  and  director,  Na¬ 
tional  Assoc,  of  Accountants. 

45  Jane  Alice ;  b.  Jan.  1,  1942  at  Los  Angeles;  education:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

46  Frank  Arthur ,  3d,  b.  Jan.  18,  1947  at  Los  Angeles. 

(Ill)  -  20  MONKMAN,  ROLLIN  WILFRED ;  (son  of  Rollin  Wilfred 
and  Estelle  Adeline  (Grannis)  Monkman) ;  b.  Oct.  24,  1918  at  Los 
Angeles;  m.  Sue  Ackerman,  Oct.  30,  1943;  education:  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  (B.S.) ,  Chemistry  major;  Captain  in  Air 
Force  in  World  War  II;  flew  "Hump”  India  to  China;  awarded  "Air 
Medal”;  in  service  1941-1946;  manager  Anaheim  Division  of  Los 
Angeles  Drug  Co.;  home -- 2240  Jose  Way,  Fullerton,  Cal. 

20-A  MONKMAN,  SUE  (ACKERMAN);  (daughter  of  Preston  Hopper 
and  Cornelia  Stewart  (Miniszek)  Ackerman) ;  b.  Sept.  25,  1919;  edu¬ 
cation:  Redlands  University,  voice  major;  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles;  interests:  P.T.A.  activities;  non-professional  soprano 
soloist;  Episcopalian  church  activities. 

47  William  Grannis,  b.  Nov.  5,  1946  at  Los  Angeles. 

48  Laurie  Jean,  b.  Feb.  9,  1957  at  Los  Angeles. 

(Ill)  -21  MONKMAN,  JOHN  GRANNIS;  (son  of  Rollin  Wilfred 
and  Estelle  Adeline  (Grannis)  Monkman) ;  b.  May  9,  1921  at  Los 
Angeles;  m.  Elizabeth  Blanche  Fitzpatrick,  Aug.  26,  1943;  education: 
University  of  Southern  California  (B.S.  in  commerce)  major:  indus¬ 
trial  management;  commissioned  Ensign  U.S.N.R.  Aug.  30,  1943; 
participated  in  Normandy  invasion  of  France  (Omaha  Beach)  attached 
to  LST  and  made  English  Channel  crossings  until  late  1944;  member 
"U.  S.  Baby  Navy”  land  based  in  France  to  train  men  to  transport 
Gen.  Patton’s  troops  across  the  Rhine;  awarded  Congressional  Unit 
commendation  medal,  discharged  as  Lieutenant  senior  grade;  executive 
vice-president,  general  manager  and  member  Board  of  Directors, 
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Los  Angeles  Drug  Co.;  president  QS AD  pharmacy  support  group, 
USC;  home  -  1546  Charlton  Rd.,  San  Marino,  Cal. 

21-  A  MONKMAN,  ELIZABETH  (FITZPATRICK);  (daughter  of 

William  Thomas  and  Eva  (Jarmin)  Fitzpatrick);  b.  April  18,  1923; 
education:  University  of  Southern  California  (B.S.,  major:  in  secre¬ 
tarial  administration) ;  interests:  PTA  hon.  life  member;  Assistance 
League;  National  Charity  League. 

49  John  Grannis,  Jr.,  b.  March  20,  1946  at  Los  Angeles. 

50  Shirley  Diane,  b.  Dec.  6,  1948  at  Los  Angeles. 

(IV)  -  22  WILSON,  ALLEN  GRANNIS;  (son  of  Clifford  Allen  and 
Joyce  Armena  (Case)  Wilson) ;  b.  May  6,  1921  at  Hot  Springs,  S.D.; 
m.  Barbara  Jane  Bimer,  Dec.  25,  1942;  education:  University  of  South 
Dakota  (B.A.  Magna  cum  laude) ;  University  of  Minnesota  (B.Law) ; 
entered  U.S.  Army  Feb.  2,  1943  (served  in  Italy) ,  discharged  Dec. 
17,  1945,  as  Captain  with  Bronze  Star  medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster; 
City  and  States  attorney;  home  -  2001  Wilson  Ave.,  Hot  Springs,  S.D. 

22- A  WILSON,  BARBARA  JANE  (BIMER);  (daughter  of  Mrs. 

Maurine  (Bimer)  Petersen) ;  b.  May  9,  1922;  education:  Kahler 
School  of  Nursing,  Rochester,  Minn. 

51  Suzan  Kaye,  b.  Sept.  30,  1943  at  Hot  Springs,  S.D. 

52  Sally  Allen,  b.  July  15,  1946  at  Hot  Springs,  S.D. 

53  Stephen  Louis,  b.  Jan.  16,  1948  at  Hot  Springs,  S.D. 

54  Shelley  Jane,  b.  Oct.  11,  1951  at  Hot  Springs,  S.D. 

(IV)  -23  SAUNDERS,  LOIS  ARLENE  (WILSON);  (daughter  of 
Clifford  Allen  and  Joyce  Armena  (Case)  Wilson) ;  b.  May  13,  1923 
at  Hot  Springs,  S.D.;  m.  Phil  Walter  Saunders,  June  1,  1947;  educa¬ 
tion:  University  of  South  Dakota  (B.S.,  major:  business  administra¬ 
tion) ;  home -8801  Clifford  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

23- A  SAUNDERS,  PHIL  WALTER;  (son  of  Phil  C.  and  Jennie  C. 

(Johnson)  Saunders) ;  b.  Sept.  10,  1920,  at  Milbank,  S.D.;  education: 
Northwestern  University  (B.S.  and  LL.B.) ;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S. 
Army  (served  26  months  in  China) ;  South  Dakota  attorney  general; 
trial  examiner,  National  Labor  Relations  Board;  Methodist;  Elk. 

55  Philip  Carl,  b.  Sept.  28,  1948  at  Chicago. 

56  Debra  Jo,  b.  Aug.  25,  1950  at  Pierre,  S.D. 

57  Jane  Ellen,  b.  April  21,  1952  at  Pierre,  S.D. 

58  John  Clifford,  b.  May  23,  1954  at  Pierre,  S.D. 
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(IV)  -24  FOWLER,  DOROTHY  JOYCE  (WILSON);  (daughter  of 
Clifford  Allen  and  Joyce  Armena  (Case)  Wilson) ;  b.  July  18,  1925  at 
Hot  Springs,  S.D.;  m.  Rev.  H.  Douglas  Fowler,  Aug.  25,  1951;  educa¬ 
tion:  University  of  Nebraska  (B.S.  in  Medical  Technology);  home - 
234  West  Morris  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

24-A  FOWLER,  REV.  HAROLD  DOUGLAS;  (son  of  Harold  and  Laura 
Fowler,  Gordon,  Wis.) ;  b.  April  18,  1927;  education:  Macalester 
College  (B.A.),  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary;  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Force,  July  1945-Nov.  1946;  Pastor  Mayer  Chapel,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Indianapolis. 

59  David  Eugene,  b.  Sept.  8,  1953,  at  Hot  Springs,  S.D. 

60  Dale  Alan,  b.  Feb.  9,  1956,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

61  Diane  Elaine,  b.  April  11,  1958,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(IV)  -  25  COMMANDER,  JANE  MARIE;  (daughter  of  Francis 
Higbee  and  Myrle  Evelyn  (Graves)  Case) ;  b.  Feb.  10,  1935  at  Rapid 
City,  S.D.;  m.  Allen  Commander,  Feb.  28,  1959;  education:  George 
Washington  University  (B.A.),  graduate  work  American  University; 
home  -  Washington,  D.  C.;  daughter: 

62  Catherine  Case,  b.  May  16,  1960  at  Washington,  D.C. 

(IV)  -27  GODDARD,  DOUGLAS  DALE;  (son  of  Bertin  Douglas 
and  Clara  Belle  (Woodroffe)  Goddard);  b.  Aug.  11,  1922;  m.  Myra 
Jean  Southard;  chief  geophysicist  Gulf  Coast  Division,  Sinclair  Oil 
Co.;  home-  8315  Fairhope  Place,  Houston,  Tex. 

27- A  GODDARD,  MYRA  JEAN  (SOUTHARD);  (daughter  of  Robert 

Woodruff  and  Myra  (Knowlton)  Southard) ;  b.  May  6,  1924.  (Note: 
Southards  and  Higbees  are  distantly  related.) 

63  Robert  Dale,  b.  July  25,  1952 

64  Susan  Jean,  b.  April  11,  1954 

(IV)  -28  SUNDERMAN,  CHARLES  LELAND;  (son  of  Raymond 
Charles  and  Esther  Josephine  (Case)  Sunderman) ;  b.  Oct.  28,  1930 
at  Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  m.  Jeanette  Pauline  Mueller,  Sept.  18,  1950;  edu¬ 
cation:  Gustavus  Adolphus  College;  in  Holstein  dairy  and  general 
farming  business  with  father  and  brothers  -  "Sunderman  Brothers”; 
home  -  LeSueur,  Minn. 

28- A  SUNDERMAN,  JEANETTE  PAULINE  (MUELLER);  (daugh- 
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ter  of  Franklin  Robert  and  Ruth  Amelia  (Teschendorf)  Mueller) ;  b. 
April  14,  1934. 

65  Linda  Jean,  b.  April  7,  1952  at  Le  Sueur. 

66  Sally  Ann,  b.  Jan.  13,  1954  at  Le  Sueur. 

67  Susan  Lynn,  b.  May  20,  1959  at  Le  Sueur. 

(IV)  -  29  SUNDERMAN,  DALE  LLYWELLYN;  (son  of  Raymond 
Charles  and  Esther  Josephine  (  Case)  Sunderman) ;  b.  Jan.  6,  1933  at 
Le  Sueur;  m.  Annette  Frances  Mueller,  Nov.  10,  1951;  in  Holstein 
Dairy  and  general  farming  business  with  father  and  brothers  "Sunder¬ 
man  Brothers”;  home  --  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

29- A  SUNDERMAN,  ANNETTE  FRANCES  (MUELLER);  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Franklin  Robert  and  Ruth  Amelia  (Teschendorf)  Mueller) ;  b. 
April  14,  1934.  (twin  of  Jeanette) 

68  Danny  Allen,  b.  Aug.  31,  1952  at  Le  Sueur. 

69  Debra  Claire,  b.  Sept.  6,  1956  at  Le  Sueur. 

70  Kerin  Robert ,  b.  Oct.  7,  1959  at  Le  Sueur. 

(IV)  -31  SUNDERMAN,  DUANE  GERALD;  (son  of  Raymond 
Charles  and  Esther  Josephine  (Case)  Sunderman) ;  b.  June  3,  1939  at 
Mankato;  m.  Jeanette  Huttner,  Oct.  3,  1959;  education:  University 
of  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture;  in  Holstein  dairy  and  general 
farming  business  with  father  and  brothers  -  "Sunderman  Brothers”; 
home  -  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

31- A  SUNDERMAN,  JEANETTE  (HUTTNER);  (daughter  of  Russell 

Frank  and  Audrey  Frances  (Aby)  Huttner) ;  b.  April  24,  1940;  in  sec¬ 
retarial  work  before  marriage,  Western  Union  office. 

71  Michael  Richard,  b.  Aug.  24,  1960  at  Le  Sueur. 

(IV)  -  32  DECKER,  ALEXANDRA  (SCHMITT);  (daughter  of  Har¬ 
rison  Ashley  and  Ethel  (Hagan)  Schmitt) ;  b.  May  3,  1932  at  El  Paso, 
Texas;  m.  Bob  Ewing  Decker,  Feb.  19,  1954;  education:  University  of 
Arizona  (B.S.,  major:  political  science) ;  home  -  4535  Canoga  Drive, 
Woodland  Hills,  Cal. 

32- A  DECKER,  BOB  EWING;  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Decker); 

b.  Jan.  16,  1932,  San  Simon,  Ariz.;  education:  Arizona  State  College 
at  Flagstaff  (1954) ;  jet  pilot  for  United  Airlines. 

72  Janis  Gail ,  b.  March  30,  1955  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 

73  Linda  Ann,  b.  Dec.  11,  1957  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

(IV)  -  36  STAPLES,  STANLEY  FULLER,  JR.;  (son  of  Stanley  Fuller 
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and  Helen  Katherine  (Schmitt)  Staples) ;  b.  May  27,  1924  at  Min¬ 
neapolis;  m.  Mary  Danielson,  April  25,  1952;  with  U.  S.  Air  Force 
four  years  in  World  War  II;  education:  University  of  Minnesota  Law 
School;  law  firm  --  Ruder  &C  Staples;  home  --  Wausau,  Wis. 

36- A  STAPLES,  MARY  (DANIELSON);  (daughter  of  Carl  Arvid  and 

Florence  (LaMere)  Danielson) ;  b.  July  16,  1927  at  Minneapolis;  edu¬ 
cation:  College  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (1945-46),  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  (1946-47) ;  Cub  Scout  Den  Mother;  member  Mara¬ 
thon  County  Bar  Assoc.  Auxiliary. 

74  Mark  Kevin,  b.  April  20,  1948  (son  of  Mrs.  Staples  by  form¬ 
er  marriage) . 

75  Charles  Patrick,  b.  Jan.  9,  1953  at  Wausau. 

76  John  Lyle,  b.  Feb.  16,  1955  at  Wausau. 

77  Mary  Ann,  b.  Aug.  20,  1959  at  Wausau. 

(IV)  -  37  -  STAPLES,  REV.  JOHN  HARRISON;  (son  of  Stanley 
Fuller  and  Helen  Katherine  (Schmitt)  Staples) ;  b.  Nov.  27,  1927  at 
Minneapolis;  m.  Marilyn  Hiser,  Sept.  19,  1953;  education:  University 
of  Washington  (B.S.),  Princeton  Theological  School;  ordained  in 
Presbyterian  church  at  Wausau;  3  years  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  chaplain 
(Captain)  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  and  in  Germany  (1961). 

37- A  STAPLES,  MARILYN  (HISER);  (daughter  of  Charles  Frederick 

and  Violet  (Sansome)  Hiser) ;  b.  Dec.  31,  1932;  education:  University 
of  Washington. 

78  Peter  Barrie,  b.  Nov.  2,  1954,  Seattle,  Wash. 

79  Ann,  b.  Feb.  7,  1957,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

80  Celia,  b.  May  18,  1959,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

(IV)  -38  LIBBY ,  MARY  EARLENE  (ENTWISTLE);  (adopted 
daughter  of  Lawson  Pullman  Entwistle  and  Gretchen  (Schmitt)  Ent- 
wistle) ;  b.  April  25,  1928  at  Globe,  Ariz.,  m.  Captain  Edward  Norton 
Libby,  January  1947;  home  --  El  Paso,  Texas. 

38- A  LIBBY,  CAPTAIN  EDWARD  NORTON;  (son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  N.  Libby);  b.  March  11,  1925;  U.  S.  Marines  in  Pacific,  World 
War  II;  U.  S.  Army  Captain. 

81  Edward  N.,  b.  Jan.  25,  1954. 

82  Lee  L.,  b.  Sept.  25,  1956. 

83  Margo,  b.  Sept.  25,  1958. 
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(IV)  -  39  PALMEN,  WOODBURY  PETER;  (son  of  Woodbury  Allen 
and  Wilhelmina  (Schmitt)  Palmen) ;  b.  Dec.  9,  1940  at  Minneapolis; 
m.  Phyllis  Erickson,  July  11,  1959  at  Carlos,  Minn.,  education:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota;  employed  by  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.;  home  - 
501  6th  St.  S.E.,  Minneapolis. 

3 9- A  PALMEN,  PHYLLIS  (ERICKSON);  education:  University  of 
Minnesota;  secretarial  work. 

84  Todd  Alan,  b.  Oct.  11,  1960  at  Minneapolis. 

(IV)  -44  LOVETT ,  ALAN  LAWRENCE;  (son  of  Lawrence  Lincoln 
and  Virginia  Grannis  (Botsford)  Lovett) ;  b.  May  1,  1933  at  San 
Rafael,  Cal.;  m.  Katherine  J.  (Vissman)  Logan,  Feb.  21,  1960;  educa¬ 
tion:  College  of  Marin  (A.A.) ,  University  of  California,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  College  (B.A.  in  foreign  trade  and  commerce) ;  U.  S. 
Army,  1953-1955;  IBM  division,  Marin  Title  Guaranty  Co.;  home - 
40  Park  St.,  San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

44-A  LOVETT,  KATHERINE  J.  (VISSMAN)  LOGAN;  (daughter  of 
Paul  Miller  and  Bernice  Hope  (Bull)  Vissman) ;  b.  Dec.  15,  1930  at 
Bakersfield,  Cal.;  occupations  before  marriage:  P.B.X.;  personnel  and 
promotional  work;  interests:  sewing,  swimming,  gardening,  horseback 
riding,  sports  in  general;  Episcopalian  church  activities. 

85  Lawrence  Peter  Logan ,  b.  March  17,  1951  at  San  Francisco 
(son  of  Mrs.  Lovett  by  former  marriage) . 

ODE  TO  WISDOM 

Hail  most  lovely,  sweet  sublime, 

Come  gentle  Wisdom,  be  thou  mine. 

Come  Wisdom,  teach  me  my  feet  to  shun 
The  slippery  paths  that  fools  have  run. 

Be  thou  forever  my  sure  guide, 

My  joy,  my  boast,  and  honest  pride, 

Knowledge  is  every  scholars  prize 
But  few  alas  are  truly  wise. 

The  learned  may  know  what’s  right  but  miss 
For  want  of  Wisdom  every  bliss. 

Whoever  Wisdom  has  in  store 
May  live  in  peace  nor  wish  for  more. 

Wisdom  has  a  small  modest  voice 
O  may  she  ever  be  my  choice! 

-Timothy  Grannis,  Jr.  (1772-1855) 
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Bookwalter,  Rev.:  71,  74 
Boots:  1 1 

Botsford,  Alice:  96 

Frank  L.:  96 
Jane:  96 

Virginia  Grannis:  96 
Boyingtine,  T.  N.:  84 
Bread  baking:  5 
Breck,  Captain:  15 
Charley:  12 
Hannah:  1 5 
Henry:  15 
Nancy:  15 
Sarah:  12 
Wallace:  12 

Brennan,  R.  E.:  112,  113 
Brewster,  Minn.  -  Elevator: 

87,  88,  89 

Brockway  College,  see  Ripon  College 
Brooks  family:  38 
Brooks  Mill:  34 
Brown,  Hattie:  115 
Brownlow,  Parson:  68 
Buck,  William:  85 
Buckeye  Dropper  (farm  machinery): 
53 

Buggy:  5 

Burling,  Cornelius:  31,  110 
James:  30,  31,  110 
Burling  family:  29,  30,  31,  110 
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Butter:  84 

Butternuts:  2,  24,  105 
Byrnes,  J.  C.:  99 
CAMERON  HILL, 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN.: 

66,  113 

Camp  meetings:  81 
Camping:  103 
Carey,  William:  89 
Cargle  Grain  Co.:  87 
Carlton  family:  11 
Carney,  Cora:  91 
Carpenter,  Dav:  53 
Forest:  99 

Carpentry:  37,  46,  49,  58,  79,  81, 

101,  102 

Case,  Caroline  Mary:  96 
Elijah:  48 
Francis  Higbee:  96 
Henry:  48 

Herbert  L.  Rev.:  93,  100,  101 
Josephine  Esther:  96 
Joyce  Armena:  8,  96,  100 
Leland  Davidson:  vi,  vii-x:  96, 
107 

Mary  Ellen  (Grannis) :  8,  74, 
76,  77,  78,  80,  83,  90,  91, 
93,  96,  100,  101,  111 
Castle,  Ellen:  38 
Cattle:  46,  49,  50,  54,  77,  78 
Cave  City,  Ky.:  70 
Ceresco,  Minn.:  81 
Chaise:  5 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.:  10,  62-69;  111- 
114 

Chicago  -  Army  barracks:  60,  61 
Chickamauga,  Tenn.:  66,  112 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railroad:  91 
Christian  Commission:  65,  67 
Churches,  see 

Baptists;  Camp  meetings;  Class 
leader;  Episcopal  Church,  Green 
Lake,  Wis.;  Episcopalians;  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  Mankato,  Minn.; 
Methodist  Church,  Roswell,  S.D.; 
Methodist  Church,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  Methodist  Church,  Vernon 


Center,  Minn.,  Prayer  meeting; 
Preacher;  Union  (Episcopal) 
Church,  West  Claremont,  N.H.; 
United  Brethren  Church. 

Circus:  14,  15 
Civil  War:  48,  53,  59-72 
Claremont,  N.H.:  v,  1,  3,  6,  9,  16, 
19,  21,  22,  106 
Claremont  Eagle :  4 
Clark,  John:  29,  30 
Wyke:  76 
Clark  family:  29,  30 
Class  leader:  80-81,  83 
Clover  seed:  88 
Coal  business:  99-100 
Coat  of  Arms:  vi 
Cobb  River:  54 
Coffin,  B.  Y.:  42,  81,  82 
Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic’.  25 
Collins,  Lieutenant:  59,  63 
Columbia  University.  School  of 
Library  Service:  97 
Colville,  Colonel:  63 
Comstock  School  of  Oratory,  Los 
Angeles:  96 
Cone,  Jim:  15 
Line:  18 
Cone  family:  12 

Confe,  Wis.,  see  West  Bloomfield, 
Wis. 

Connecticut  River:  1,  2,  4,  9,  13,  104, 
106 

Connecticut  River  District  School, 
West  Claremont,  N.H.:  12,  104 
Continental  copper  pennies:  16 
"Contraband”:  69 
Cook,  Curtis:  12 
Godfrey:  12 
Copper  cent:  12,  16 
Corduroy  road:  109 
Corn:  10,  24,  32,  33,  34,  46,  49,  93 
Courtney,  Judge:  114 
Cradle  --  Baby:  74 
Crater  Lake,  Oregon:  111 
Creamery,  Vernon  Center,  Minn.: 
84,  85 

Crib  -  Baby:  78 
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Crib  elevators:  91 

Cupola  Farm:  1,  2,  8,  12,  23,  104 

Cyclone:  96 

DAKOTA  TERRITORY:  85 
Darling,  John:  46,  50,  51 
Dart  family:  29 
Dartford,  Wis.:  29,  31 
Day,  Eugene:  62,  64 
Dean,  Dick:  12 

Elizabeth:  12 
Dean,  Helen:  12 
Horace:  12 
John:  12,  15 
Lemel:  12 
Lucy:  12 
Thomas:  12 

Dickinson,  Albert:  86,  87,  88 
Donation  parties:  82 
Doolittle,  Lydia:  3 
Dotty,  Gid:  85 
Dress:  11,  18 
Dun,  Andrew  C.:  48 
Dundee,  la.  --  Elevator:  87 
Dunlop,  Andy:  93 
Barney:  93 

EDGE  TOOL  FACTORY:  5 
Eldridge,  Albert:  62 
Election  day  in  Wisconsin:  35 
Elevators,  Grain:  85,  87-95,  98,  99 
Elmore,  Minn.  -  Elevator:  87,  89, 
91,  95 

Endeavor,  Wis.:  109 
Entertainments  in  Iowa,  see  Recital  - 
Armstrong,  la. 

Entertainments  in  Minnesota,  see 
Donation  parties;  Parties  -  Minn.; 
swimming 

Entertainments  in  Wisconsin,  see 
Husking  bees;  Parties -- Wis.;  Tur¬ 
key  shooting 

Episcopal  Church,  Green  Lake,  Wis.: 
45,  110 

Episcopal  Church,  West  Claremont, 
N.H.,  see  Union  (Episcopal) 
Church,  West  Claremont,  N.H. 
Episcopalians:  1,  9,  12,  21-22;  42,  43; 
45,  105,  110 


Erwin,  Charles:  69,  70,  71 
Estey  Organ:  78 
Everdell,  Rev.:  40,  41 
Lyman:  40 

Excelsior  Reaper  (farm  machinery): 
52 

FAIAL  ISLAND,  AZORES:  25 
Farm  lands  in  Iowa:  90,  93 
Farm  machinery:  50,  51,  52,  53, 

76,  98 

Farm  markets:  52,  76 
Farmer’s  Boy,  a  rural  poem:  vii 
Farmers’  elevator,  Amboy,  Minn.:  92 
Farming  in  Minnesota:  46,  47,  49, 
50,  51,  52,  58,  71,  72,  74,  75,  83 
Farming  in  New  Hampshire:  2,  10, 

24,  25 

Farming  in  Wisconsin:  29,  31-34,  37, 
108 

Fencing:  9,  52,  58,  74 
Ferguson  farm:  58 
Ferry  house:  13 
Fireplaces:  4 

First  Methodist  Church,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.:  117,  118 

First  Minnesota,  Heavy  Artillery, 
Company  F:  59,  117 
Fishing  in  New  Hampshire:  14 
Flat  houses:  84,  86,  87,  88,  89 
Flax:  9,  87,  88,  90,  92,  93,  99 
Flying  Dutchman  (engine):  16 
Foods,  N.  H.:  2,  4,  5,  6,  10,  15,  24, 

25,  105,  106,  107 

Fort  Phelps,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.: 

62,  113 

Fort  Ridgely,  Minn.:  53 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.:  59,  60 
Fossit,  John:  59,  64,  66 
Fox  Lake,  Wis.:  27,  28 
"Francis  place”:  46 
Franklin,  Tenn.:  114 
Furniture  making:  101,  102 

G.A.R.  WOMEN’S  RELIEF 
CORPS.  Alexander  Wilkin  Post, 
Mankato,  Minn.:  74,  116 
Garden  City,  Minn.  -  Elevator: 

87,  89 
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Garden  City,  Minn.  Cemetery:  97 
"General”  (engine):  113 
Germans  in  Minnesota:  89 
Germans  in  Wisconsin:  35,  36,  37 
Geyerman,  Rudolph:  89 
Gilmore,  Annis:  5 

Gawen:  4,  5,  19,  20,  104 
Granville:  20,  106,  107 
Hiram:  5,  6,  19,  30,  31,  110 
Homer:  5,  17 
Leonard:  5,  6,  20,  27 
Lorette:  104 
Ruth:  104 
Sarah:  104 

Sarah  Marcia  (Grannis) : 
4,  5,  6,  17,  52,  105,  106 
Gilmore  house,  Claremont,  N.H.:  6, 
13,  19 

Glebe  lands:  21 

Glenwood  Cemetery,  Mankato, 
Minn.:  63,  91,  94 
Gold  wedding  chain:  8 
Goodsell  place:  46 
"Goose”:  10 
Grain  business:  86-100 
Grain  Buyer:  86-100 
Grain  elevators,  see  Elevators,  Grain 
Grannis,  Alfred,  see  Grannis,  Laurens 
Alfred 

Alice  Caroline:  79,  80,  83, 
91,  96 
Annis:  5 

Armenia  (Lewis) :  73-74,  79, 
81,  85,  88,  90,  96,  101 
Caroline  Maria  (Higbee) : 
1,  4,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  22, 
27,  31,  34,  37,  54,  55,  59, 
71,  79 

Charles:  24,  47,  52,  54,  55 
Clement,  see  Grannis,  Solon 
Clement 

David  Henry:  17 
Edith  Emily  Higbee:  v,  vi, 
x,  86,  96,  97,  99,  101,  107 
Edward,  1630:  1 
Edward,  1837:  5,  17,  27 


Estella  Adeline:  79,  80,  83, 
86,  91,  96,  99,  101,  107 
Esther  Matilda:  8,  78,  80, 
83,  85,  91,  96 
Frank:  10,  15,  23,  34,  35, 
49,  52,  54,  55,  77,  79,  86 
Frankie:  5 
George:  5,  105 
Hattie:  5 

Henry  Sumner:  4,  10,  19, 
23,  28,  29,  30,  31,  36,  37, 
49,  50,  54,  59,  62,  63,  64, 
65-67,  105,  113-114 
Homer:  5,  22 
Homer  Penn:  5 
John,  1674:  1 
John,  Jr.,  1710:  1 
John,  1848:  5,  106 
Joseph:  5,  10,  11,  20,  21 
Laurens  Alfred:  1,  5,  6,  9, 
17,  27,  29,  52,  105,  106 
Marcia,  see  Grannis,  Sarah 
Marcia 

Margaret:  5,  106 
Martha:  5 

Mary:  5,  9,  27,  29,  74 
Mary  Bradley:  1,  105 
Mary  Ellen:  8,  74,  76,  77, 
78,  80,  83,  90,  91,  93,  96, 
100,  101,  111 
Nancy  J.:  v,  5,  104,  106 
Phebe  (Rice):  1,  5,  22,  27 
Russell  Terry:  49,  79 
Samuel  Higbee:  accident: 
99;  birth:  1;  boyhood:  1- 
18;  carpentry:  37,  46,  49, 
58,  79,  81,  101,  102;  chil¬ 
dren:  74,  75,  77,  78,  79, 
80,  83,  85,  86,  90,  91,  96; 
Civil  war:  59ff.  Ill-  114; 
class  leader:  80-81;  coal 
business:  99-100;  cream¬ 
ery:  84-85;  death:  116; 
education:  10,  11,  12,  19, 
20,  25,  29,  30,  37,  38,  39, 
104,  110;  elevators:  87-95, 
98,  99;  farming  in  Min- 
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nesota:  46,  47,  49,  51,  52, 
71,72,  74,  75,83;  farming 
in  New  Hampshire:  2,  10, 
24,  25;  farming  in  Wis¬ 
consin:  29,  31-34,  37,  108; 
flat  houses:  87,  88,  89; 
furniture  making:  101- 
102;  grain  business:  86- 
100;  homes:  32,  33,  34, 
45,  49,  76,  84,  85,  86, 
87,  94,  95,  101,  107;  ill¬ 
ness:  11-12,  63-64,  65-67, 
88-89,  99;  marriage:  73- 
74;  religion:  9,  21-22,  42- 
43,  74,  80-83;  school¬ 
mates:  11,  12,  19,  30,  38, 
106;  school  teaching:  39- 
40,  55,  56:  Sioux  Indian 
war,  1862:  53-58;  trips: 
27-29,  103-115;  Union 
(Epi  scopal)  Church, 
West  Claremont,  N.H.: 

I,  9,  12,  21-22,  105 
Samuel  Rice:  1,  5,  6,  9,  10, 

12,  14ff,  48,  49,  71,  77, 
79,  105 
Sarah:  5 

Sarah  Marcia:  4,  5,  6,  17, 
52,  105,  106 

Solon  Clement:  1,  5,  6,  10, 

II, 20,  25  36,  52,  104,  105 
Sumner  Lewis:  97-98 
Tim:  5,  9,  17,  27 
Timothy,  1750:  1,  2,  105 
Timothy,  Jr.,  1772:  vii,  viii, 

1,  4,  5,  9,  12,  27,  29,  36 
Grannis  Coat  of  Arms:  vi 
Grannis  corners,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

1 

Grannis  neighborhood,  West  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.:  1 
Grapevine:  10,  104,  105 
Grasshoppers:  83 

Graves,  Helen  (Higbee)  Parks:  44 
John:  44 

Green  Lake,  Wis.:  29,  30,  110 
Green  Lake,  Wis.  Museum:  31,  110 


Grinnolds,  Ida:  80 
Grist  mill:  5 
Guns:  31,  110 
Guns,  wooden:  17 

HANKS,  ADDIE:  38 
Hannah:  38 
Rodney:  38 
Hanley,  Mike:  64,  66 
Harland,  Amelia,  see  Weir,  Mrs. 
Matt 

Harley,  Michael:  64,  66 
Harriman,  Mr.:  100 
Hart,  Josiah:  21,  22,  23 
Tommy:  23 
Hart  family:  11 
Hatch,  Ed:  12,  25 
Hay:  93,  94 
Hayden,  Albert:  12 

Ellen:  12,  104 
Mary:  12,  104 
Haynes,  Arthur:  76 

M.  B.:  41,  42 
Phoebe:  48,  76,  78 
Henderson,  Mrs.  (school  teacher, 
Vernon  Center,  Minn.) :  42 
Henderson  family:  42 
Henry,  Charlie:  82 
Rev.:  82 

Hewitt,  George  Henry:  105 
Hickory  nuts:  21 
Higbee,  Addie  (Hanks) :  38 
Ben:  71 

Caroline  Maria:  1,  6,  7,  9, 
10,  11,  22,  27,  31,  34,  37, 
54,  55,  59,  71,  79 
Charles  Edward:  7,  12,  14, 
15,  16,  25,  38,  52,  60,  61, 
71,  86 

Emily  Amanda:  7 
Emily  (Ashley):  2,  3,  6,  8, 
27,  34,  40,  45,  47,  48,  58, 
106 

Emily  Margaret:  60 
Esther  Matilda:  7,  8,  12,  15, 
24,  27,  34,  72,  105,  116 
Falinda:  6 
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Helen  Frances:  7,  38,  42, 
44,  71,  97 
John:  6,  105 
Mary  Elizabeth:  60 
Matilda,  see  Esther  Matilda 
Samuel,  1790:  3,  27,  29 
Higbee,  Samuel  Ashley:  7,  17,  25,  38, 
40,  41,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  51, 
58,  106 

Higbee  home,  Claremont,  N.H.:  6 
Hill,  George:  6 

George  Jr.:  6 
John:  6 

Hill  District  School,  West  Claremont, 
N.H.:  10,  11,  104 
Hills,  John:  30,  31,  32,  110 
Mrs.  Laura:  30 
Hindman,  Mr.:  56 
Hogs:  32,  33,  34 

Homes:  32,  33,  34,  45,  49,  76,  84, 
85,  86,  87,  94,  95,  101,  107 
Horner,  Governor:  29,  30,  32,  110 
Horses:  14,  23,  55,  56,  74,  75,  77 
Hotel,  Vernon  Center,  Minn.:  84,  85 
Houses,  see  Fireplaces,  Kitchens 
Hubbard  Mill,  Mankato,  Minn.:  87, 
90,  98 

Hubbard  &  Palmer:  90,  92,  93 
Hunter,  Mrs.  Roy:  2,  104 
Hunting:  37 
Husking  bees:  37 
INDIAN  LAND,  WIS.:  32,  35 
Indians:  21,  30,  53-58 
JACK-KNIFE:  20 
Jenison,  Gregory:  95 
Jewett,  Andrew:  57 
Jewett  family:  57 
Johnson,  Andrew:  61,  68 
Kate:  81,  82 

Jones,  Miss  (school  teacher,  Mill  dis¬ 
trict,  West  Claremont,  N. 
H.):  25 

Mrs.  Helen  Dean:  8,  104 
Judd,  Truman:  11 
"Jumpers”  (sled):  13 
KEISS,  MISS  (school  teacher,  Fox 
Lake,  Wis.) :  29 


Kelly  family:  80 
Kendall,  A.  M.:  42 
Kephart,  Rev.:  81,  82 
Kimball  Union  Academy,  Mariden, 
N.H.:  7,  34 
Kitchens:  4 
Knives:  20 
Knopsit:  13 

Kossuth  County,  Iowa  --  Land:  90 
Kritzer,  Henrietta:  38 

LADNE,  C.  W.:  109 
Lake  Sunapee,  N.H.:  16,  106 
Lake  Wilson,  Minn.  -  Elevator:  90 
Lamb,  Tillie:  100 
Leather  tanning:  18 
Ledyard,  la.  --  Elevator:  87,  89,  91, 
92,  95 

Ledyard,  la.  -  Store:  90,  91,  93,  94 
Leet  family:  11 
Leutz,  Lieutenant:  63 
Lewis,  Amelia:  109 

Armenia:  73-74,  79,  81,  85, 
88,  90,  96,  101 
Charles:  76,  85,  89 
Civilian:  58,  85,  94 
Ellen  M.:  94 
Major:  109 
Marion:  1 1 
Lewis  family:  80 

Lime  Creek,  Minn.  -  Elevator:  87, 
88,  89 

Linch  family:  11 

Lindseed  Oil  Mill,  Mankato,  Minn.: 
87 

Lindsley,  Charles:  56,  62,  66,  67,  69, 
70,  71 
Lucius:  85 

Lookout  Mountain:  66,  70,  113 
Los  Angeles  Wholesale  Drug  Co.:  96 
Lundstrum,  Helen  (Grannis) :  10 
Lusk,  George:  99 
Lybrand,  Charlotte:  45,  46 
Lyceum:  1 1 

McBROWN’S  STORE:  54 
McClery,  Rev.  J.  F.:  66,  67 
McCormick  Reaper  (farm 
machinery):  51 
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McCormick  Self-binder  (farm 
machinery) :  52 
McCracken,  Benjamin:  41 
McGinty,  Ann  Pagne:  115 
McGovoock  House,  Franklin,  Tenn.: 
114 

Mack,  Jesse:  56,  57 
Squire:  56 

McKinstry,  A.  P.  L.:  84 
McLarren  family:  80 
Madelia,  Minn.  --  Elevator:  57,  87, 
88,  91 

Madelia  Scouts:  57 
Maitland,  Mr.:  92 
Mankato,  Minn.:  47,  49,  52,  53,  55, 
98 

Mankato  Business  College:  96 
Mankato  State  Normal  School,  see 
State  Normal  School,  Mankato, 
Minn. 

Manny,  J.  H.  &  J.  B.  Reaper  (farm 
machinery):  51 
Manny,  J.  P.  Reaper  (farm 
machinery) :  50 
Maple  sugar:  10,  12,  50-51 
Markets,  Grain  (Minn.) :  52,  76 
Marsh  Harvester  (farm  machinery): 
52,  76 

Mathison,  Marcus:  12 
Maynard  Tavern,  Claremont,  N.H.: 
21 

Mayo,  Rev.  Harold:  117 
Mead,  Charles:  62,  66 
Methodist  Church,  Mankato,  Minn.: 
74,  116,  118 

Methodist  Church,  Roswell,  S.D.:  85 
Methodist  Church,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.: 
117,  118 

Methodist  Church,  Vernon  Center, 
Minn.:  43,  81,  83,  118 
Methodists:  42,  43 
Militia  Company:  17,  19 
Mill  District  School,  West  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.:  19,  20,  25,  104 
Mills:  5,  7,  30,  55,  76,  87,  90,  98 
Millwright:  7 
"Minute  Men”:  57 


Mission  Ridge:  63,  67,  68,  113 
Mitchel’s  Geography :  25 
Monkman,  Estella:  79,  80,  83,  86, 
91,  96,  99,  101,  107 
John  Grannis:  96,  107 
Rollin  Wilfred:  96 
Wilfred  R.:  96,  107 
Montevideo,  Minn.:  42 
Morgan,  David:  81,  82 
Morse,  Margaret  (Grannis) :  5,  106 
Mortgages:  93,  99,  100 
Mount  Ascutney,  see  Ascutney, 
Mount 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.:  Ill,  114 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Home”:  115 

NACE  &  SWATLEY,  PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA,  PA.:  84 

Naronic  (Steamship) :  103,  107 
Nashville,  Tenn.:  61,  70,  111,  114 
National  Military  Cemetery,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.:  10,  66,  67,  113, 
114 

Negroes:  19,  69 

Neighbors,  Vernon  Center,  Minn.: 
82,  83 

Nelson,  Eliza:  35,  38 

Horton  W.:  49,  55,  58,  67, 
81,  89,  99 

New  Hampshire.  Committee  of  Safe¬ 
ty:  3 

Executive  Council: 
3 

Legislature:  4 

New  Haven,  Conn.  -  Grannis  Corn¬ 
ers:  1 

New  Ulm,  Minn.:  53,  54 
New  York  State  Library  School,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.:  97 
Nicholas,  Bill:  17,  18 
Norington,  Sebastian:  14,  19 
North  Haven,  Conn.:  1 
Northwestern  University.  Comstock 
School  of  Oratory:  96 
Northwestern  University,  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music:  78,  96 
Nuts,  see  Beech-nuts,  Butternuts, 
Hickory  nuts 
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OATS:  10,  87,  94 
Omaha  railroad:  87 
Orchard  Knob,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.: 
112 

Orchards,  Apple:  106-107 
Organ:  1,  22,  78,  85 
Overton  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  61 
Oxen:  33,  40,  41,  47,  82 

"PADDYS”:  16 

Palmer,  George  M.:  87,  90,  92 

Pancakes:  6 

Panic,  Financial,  1893:  91-92 
Pantalettes:  11 

Parks,  Elisha  A.:  27,  28,  40,  44,  52, 
97 

Ellen:  44 

Helen  (Higbee):  7,  38,  42, 
44,  71,  97 

Milton:  40,  44,  45,  52 
Parties,  Minn.:  45,  48 
Wis.:  38 

Peavey  Company,  P.  G.:  84,  87,  89, 
92 

Pepper,  Jim:  62,  66 
Perkins,  A.  O.:  47,  65 
Elder:  81 
Tom:  47 
Perkins  family:  47 

Pioneer  farming  in  Minnesota:  46,  47, 
49,  51,  52,  58,  71,  72,  74,  75,  83 
Pioneer  farming  in  Wisconsin:  29,  31- 
34,  37,  108 
Pipe  organ:  1,  22 
Piper,  Frank:  92 
"Plain,  The”:  22 
Plumb,  Charley:  62,  66 
"Point  and  potato”:  47 
Pomeroy,  Mrs.:  43,  110 
Porter,  Charles:  44,  45 
Ellen  (Parks) :  44 
John:  44,  45 
Miles:  44,  45 
Milton:  44 
Stella:  44 

Post,  William:  46,  50 
Potatoes:  10,  24,  26,  33,  34 
Powell,  Elder:  81 


PoySippi,  Wis.:  37,  108 
Pratt  family:  80 
Prayer  meeting:  81 
Preachers:  20,  40,  41,  42,  66,  67,  71, 
74,  79,  81,  82,  93,  117 
Putnam,  Holdiman:  15 
Judge:  15 
Samuel:  15 

RAILROADS:  16,  27,  28,  40,  71, 
84,  85,  87,  91 
Rebates,  Railroad:  87 
Rebels:  68,  69,  112,  114 
Recital,  Armstrong,  la.:  91 
Red  Jacket  Mills:  76 
Rendall,  Adaline  (Addie) :  90 
Esther:  91 
Faith:  91 
J.  F.:  90 
Minnie:  91 
Orin:  108 

Republican  Party:  57,  109 
Revolutionary  War:  3,  17 
Rice,  Danford:  22 
Ebenezer:  1,  22 
Phebe:  1,  5,  22,  27 
Willie:  17 

Ridgely,  Fort,  see  Fort  Ridgely 
Ripon,  Wis.:  39,  40,  109 
Ripon  College:  37,  39,  40,  109 
Roads:  109 

Robinson,  George:  42,  85 
Stillman:  23 
Roger  Rangers:  vii 
Root,  Ed:  56 

Noble:  50,  51,  56 
Rosendale,  Wis.:  39,  40 
Rossiter,  Pomeroy  M.:  2 
Roswell,  Dakota  Territory:  85,  86 
Roswell,  Dakota  Territory.  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  see  Methodist  Church, 
Roswell,  S.D. 

Rule,  Elder:  93 
William:  93 
Rye:  10,  34 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINN.:  101,  116, 
117,  118 
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St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School.  Li¬ 
brary,  see  State  Normal  School.  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.  Library 
Saw-mill:  30,  55 
Saxville,  Wis.:  108 
Schickerwog  (engine) :  16 
Schmitt,  Aaron,  Dr.:  98 

Esther  Matilda  (Grannis) : 

8,  78,  80,  83,  85,  91,  96 
Gretchen:  96 
Harrison  Ashley:  96,  97 
Harrison  L.:  96,  99 
Helen:  8,  96 
Pauline  Alice:  96 
Sam,  Dr.:  99 
Wilhelmina:  96 
School  land,  Wisconsin:  32,  33 
School  textbooks:  10,  25 
Schools  -  Connecticut  River  District, 
West  Claremont,  N.H.: 
12,  104 

Hill  District,  West  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.:  10,  11,  104 
Mill  District,  West  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.:  19,  20,  25, 
104 

Vernon  Center,  Minn.: 
42,  80,  85 

Wisconsin:  29,  30,  37,  38, 
39,  110 

Schweikert,  Dean:  97 
Philip:  97 
Schroll,  Adolphus:  109 

Louis:  40,  41,  47,  55,  56, 
109,  110 
Nelly:  109 
Sebert,  Kate:  77 

2nd  Regiment,  Minnesota  Volunteer 
Infantry  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Army  of  Cumberland:  68,  112 
Seever,  John:  18 
Severance  family:  30 
"Shanghai  fence”:  58 
Sheldon,  Mr.:  32 

Shepherd, _ (school  teacher, 

Green  Lake,  Wis.):  30,  110 
Shoe-making:  17,  18,  23 


Shugah  Indians:  21 
Singing  school:  76 
Sioux  Indians:  53-58 
Skates:  20 
Skating:  13 
Slater  family:  80 
Sleds:  13,  14 
Sleigh  bells:  10 
Sliding:  13,  14 
Smith,  Benjamin  F.:  41 
Fred:  23 

Henry  S.  Rev.:  20 
Jack:  45,  48 

Smith  family:  41,  45,  48,  54 
Snodgrass  Hill,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.: 
112 

Snowballing:  20 
South  Bend,  Minn.:  54,  55 
Sowers,  Mrs.:  73 
Sowers  family:  80 
Spaulding,  Ed:  12 

Elizabeth:  12 
Luther:  30 

Sports,  see  Fishing;  Skating;  Sliding; 
Snowballing;  Swimming;  Turkey 
shooting 
Spruce  gum:  21 
Stannard,  Lieutenant:  63 
Staples,  Helen  (Schmitt) :  8,  96 
Stanley  Fuller:  vi,  x 
Stark,  General:  3 
State  Normal  School.  Mankato, 
Minn.:  96 

State  Normal  School.  Mankato, 
Minn.  Library:  96 
State  Normal  School.  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.  Library:  97 
Steamboats:  28 
Sterling,  Libbie:  38 
Stevens,  Albert:  32,  33,  34 
Stockade,  Vernon  Center,  Minn.:  55, 
56,  60,  84 
Stokes,  Jeff:  48 
Stone  walls  -  fences:  9,  20 
Stone  watering  trough:  12 
Stores:  18,  42,  47,  90,  91,  93,  94 
Strain,  J.  B.:  109 
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Sugar  Indians:  21 
Sugar  River:  2,  16,  106 
Sullivan,  Captain:  55,  60 
Sullivan  County  Railroad:  16 
Sumner,  Anne  (or  Anna) :  2,  3,  4, 
8,  12,  13,  16,  23,  34,  105 
Benjamin:  1,  2,  3,  104 
David:  2,  4,  13,  24 
John:  4,  15 
Sarah:  2 
Thomas:  25 
William,  Dr.:  1,  2 
Sunapee  (engine) :  16 
Sunshine  Club,  Methodist  Church 
Mankato,  Minn.:  74 
Surrey:  77 
Surveyor:  4 

Swea  City,  la.  -  Elevator:  91,  92 
Swea  City,  la.  -  Stores  91,  93,  94 
Swimming:  49 

TALLMAN,  W.  L.:  85 
Teachers:  4,  12,  19,  20,  25,  29,  30, 
38,  40,  42,  55,  56,  80,  85,  109,  110 
Telephone  (long  distance):  98 
Tennyson’s  "Crossing  the  Bar”:  118 
Tents:  62 
Terry,  Ed:  79 
Edith:  79 
L.  S.:  59,  79 
Textbooks:  10,  25 
Thew,  Harvey:  82 

Henry:  75,  82 
Kate  (Johnson):  81,  82 
Richard:  99 
Thew  family:  80 
Thomas,  Jesse:  57 

Mrs.  Jesse:  57 
Thorndike  family:  11 
Thorstensen,  T.  A.:  77,  89,  92 
Timothy  seed:  86,  88 
Tippet:  11 

Toll  bridge  house:  13,  16 
Tools:  19,  20,  25,  27 
Torguson,  Mrs.:  55 
Totten,  W.  H.  B.  New  York  City: 
84 

Tousa:  21 
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Trades,  Claremont,  N.H.,  see  Edge 
Tool  factory;  Grist  mill;  Leather 
Tanning;  Mill-wright;  Shoe-mak¬ 
ing 

Transportation,  see  Buggy;  Chaise; 

Railroads;  Steamboats;  Surrey 
Trout  fishing:  14 
True,  Hosea:  41 
Louis:  41 

Turkey  shooting:  35 
Twistback  Hill:  20 
Tyler  Mills:  6 
Typhoid  fever:  91 
UNION  (EPISCOPAL) 
CHURCH,  WEST 
CLAREMONT,  N.H.:  1,  9,  12, 
21-22,  105 

United  Brethern  Church:  40,  81 
University  of  Wisconsin:  97 
Upper  Iowa  University:  96 
VANCE,  REV.:  79 
Vernon  Center,  Minn.:  40ff,  52ff,  74, 
76,  79,  80  ff 

Vernon  Center,  Minn.  Schools:  42, 
80,  85 

Volvey,  Rodney:  38 
W.  C.  T.  U.  Mankato,  Minn.:  74 
Wakefield,  Jack  W.:  89,  90,  111 
Wagner  family:  46,  47 
Walrath,  Mr.:  37 

Adolphus:  38,  109 
Elizabeth:  38 
George:  38 
William:  109 
Ward,  Calvin:  48 

Emily  (Higbee) :  48 
Warehouses:  84,  86,  87,  88,  89 
Washburn,  C.  C.:  81 
Ed:  80,  86 
Jed:  75,  76,  80 
Jenny:  80 
Marion:  76,  80 
Mrs.:  80 

Water  power:  20,  106-107 
Water  wheel:  7,  25 
Watermelons:  25,  26 
Weatherbee,  Lucy:  12 


Weatherbee  family:  15,  16 
Webster’s  Spelling  Book :  10 
Wedding  chain:  8 
Weddings  (Wisconsin):  35 
Weimer  &  Rich,  bankers:  93,  94 
Weir,  Amelia:  82,  94 
Malachai,  82,  83 
Matthew:  82 
Wells,  Foster:  18 
Wells’  Grammar :  25 
Wells,  10,  16,  105 
Wentworth,  Governor  Benning:  3 
West  Bloomfield,  Wis.:  33,  108 
West  Claremont,  N.H.:  1,  6,  18,  19, 
21,  104 

West  Claremont,  N.H.,  Cemetery:  1, 
3,  7,  17,  22,  104,  105 
West  Claremont,  N.H.  Militia  Com¬ 
pany:  19 

Westover,  Alex:  61 
Westover  family:  80 
Weyauwega,  Wis.:  33,  35,  52,  109 
Wheat:  10,  34,  49,  87,  88,  92,  93,  94 
Whig  Party:  37 

White  Lumber  Company,  Hayward, 
Wis.:  87 

Willard,  Riley:  62,  66 
Willow  Creek,  Minn.  --  Elevator:  44, 
96 


Wilmarth,  Anne:  7,  8 

Esther  Matilda  (High  ee) : 
7,  8,  12,  15,  24,  27,  34, 
72,  105,  116 
Guy:  7,  72 

Wilson,  Joyce  (Case) :  8,  96,  108 
Wilton,  Minn.:  54 
Winnebago,  Minn.  --  Creamery:  84 
Winnebago,  Minn.  --  Elevator:  87,  91 
Winnebago  Indians:  53,  54 
Winnebago  Scouts:  57 
Women’s  Relief  Corps,  Mankato, 
Minn,  see  G.  A.  R.  Women’s  Re¬ 
lief  Corps,  Alexander  Wilkin  Post, 
Mankato,  Minn. 

Woodstock,  Minn.  —  Flathouse:  87 
Wool:  9 

Wright,  G.  W.:  81 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL 
PARK:  107,  108 
Young,  G.  G.:  56,  58,  81 
Mary:  74,  81 
Stella:  107 

ZEMPLE,  HERMAN:  89 
ZollicofFer  Barracks,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 
61,  70,  114 
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INDEX  TO  GENEALOGY 


Ackerman,  Cornelia  Stewart 

(Miniszek) :  156 
Preston  Hopper:  156 
Sue:  156 

Ainsworth,  Charles:  122 
Alexander,  John:  122 

Thankful  (Ashley):  122 
Allen,  Ethan:  151 
Ailing,  Abigal  (Grannis) :  132 
John:  132 

Altman,  Dr.  Frank  de  Graff:  152 
Josephine:  149,  151,  152 
Josephine  (Smith):  152 
Anderson,  Dorothy:  141 
Ellen:  141 
Frank:  141 
Millicent:  141 
Robert:  141 

Samantha  Anne  (Lewis) : 

141 

Andrews,  Abigal  Smith:  126 
Elizabeth:  131,  132 
William:  132 
Apsey,  Ann:  142 
Ashley,  Aaron:  120 

Abigal,  1681:  120 

Abigal,  1708:  120 

Anna  (or  Anne)  (Sumner) : 

122,  125,  130 

Caroline  Maria:  123 

Charles:  122 

Content:  122 

Cynthia:  122 

Daniel,  1691:  120,  121 

Daniel,  1754:  122 

David,  1642:  120 

David,  1666:  120 

Emily:  123,  130 

Eunice:  122 

Eunice  (Doolittle):  121 
Ezekiel:  120 
Friendly:  122 
Hannah,  1675:  120 
Hannah  (Glover):  120 
Harmony:  122 
Jacob:  120 


Joanna:  120 
John:  120 

Jonathan,  1645:  120 
Jonathan,  1678:  120 
Joseph,  1652:  120 
Joseph,  1671:  120 
Joseph,  1709:  120 
Luther,  1762:  122 
Luthet,  1764:  122 
Lydia,  1779:  122 
Lydia  (Doolittle):  122 
Martin:  121 
Mary,  1644:  120 
Mary,  1675:  120 
Mary,  1682:  120 
Mary,  1687:  120 
Mary  Eddy  (Horton):  120 
Olive:  122 

Olive  (Lawrence):  121 
Oliver:  121,  122 
Rachel:  120 
Rebecca:  120 
Robert:  119,  120 
Roccina  (Goss):  122 
Sally  (Goodwin) :  122 
Samuel,  1664:  120 
Samuel,  1688:  120 
Samuel,  1720:  121 
Samuel,  1747:  122 
Samuel,  1773  (3rd):  122, 
123,  125 

Sarah,  1648:  120 
Sarah,  1673:  120 
Sarah,  1693:  120 
Sarah,  1776:  122 
Sarah  (Kellogg),  1666:  120 
Solomon:  122 
Susannah,  1766:  122 
Susannah,  1795:  122 
Thankful:  122 
Thankful  (Taylor):  121 
Tirazh:  122 
Ashley  family:  123 
Askern,  Donald:  144 

June  Marie  (Rendall) :  144 
Avery,  Rachel:  123 
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BACHELLER,  JOHN:  141 
Ballou,  Aaron:  140 
Hosea:  140 

Baxter,  Lydia  (Ashley):  122 
William:  122 

Beckwith,  Kezia  (Rice):  126 
Silas:  126 

Bellamy,  Elizabeth:  133 
Bennett,  Elizabeth  (Sumner) :  124 
John:  124 
Berggren,  Elsa:  136 
Bimer,  Barbara  Jane:  151,  157 
Bishop,  Nathaniel:  132 

Sarah  (Grannis) :  132 
Botsford,  Alice  Caroline  (Grannis) : 
148,  150,  155 
Frank  LeRoy:  148,  150, 
155 

Jane:  150,  155 
Virginia  Grannis:  150, 
155,  161 
William:  150 

Bowen,  C _ W _ :  142 

Bowker,  Daniel  Nye:  135 

Martha  Ann  (Grannis) : 
135 

Bradleigh,  see  Bradley 
Bradley,  Abigal  (Atwater):  133 
Mary:  133 
Samuel:  133 
Bricker,  Mr.:  141 

Mathel  Love  (Robinson) : 
141 

Bridge,  Ebenezer:  141 
Brigham,  Abigail:  129 
Brockett,  Anne  (Grannis):  132 
Elizabeth:  132 
John,  Dr.:  132,  133 
Moses:  132 
Moses,  Ensign:  133 
Priscilla  (Grannis):  133 
Thankful:  133 
Browne,  Amelia:  139 
James:  139 
Buck,  Alfred  (1):  145 
Alfred  (2):  146 
Content  (Ashley):  122 


Daissy  (Marshall):  145,  146 
Daniel:  122 
Eliza  (Comstock) :  145 
Ellen  Maria:  140,  145,  147 
Gene:  146 
Gilman  (1):  145 
Gilman  (2) :  146 
Laura:  145 

Louis  (or  Lewis):  145,  146 

Maggie  Phillips  (Lewis):  146 

Mary  Ann  (1809):  145 

Mary  Ann  (1840):  145,  146 

Matilda:  145 

Moses:  140,  145 

Polly  (Johnson):  140,  145 

Sabrina:  145 

Tom:  146 

Will:  146 

Buck  family:  145,  146 
Bull,  Esther  (Rice):  126 
John:  126 

Bunnell,  Olive  (Ashley):  122 
Patience:  133 
Seth:  122 

Bunner,  Carol  Mae  (Rendall) :  143 
Delmar:  143 
Burrows,  Edward:  128 

Mary  (Higby):  128 

CAIN,  IRENE  MARY 
(RENDALL):  144 
Calkins,  Deborah:  125 
John:  125 
Sarah  (Rice):  125 
Candee,  Lydia  (Grannis):  133 
Mr.:  133 

Carleton,  Nellie:  135 

Carson,  Janet:  146 

Case,  Caroline  Mary:  149,  152 

Esther  Josephine:  149,  152, 
158,  159 

Francis  Higbee:  149,  151,  158 
Francis  Higbee,  Jr.:  151 
Francis  Llywellyn:  148 
Herbert  Llywellyn:  148,  150, 
151,  152 

Jane  Marie:  151,  158 
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Josephine  (Altman):  149,  151, 
152 

Joyce  Armena:  149,  150,  157, 
158 

Leland  Davidson:  149,  151 
Mary  Antoinette  (Davidson) : 
148 

Mary  Ellen  (Grannis) :  148, 
150,  151,  152 

Myrle  Evelyn  (Graves) :  149, 
151,  158 

Chadwick,  Sarah:  127 
Chandler,  Roxanna:  134 
Chubb,  Mary:  132 
Thomas:  132 
Claremont  Advocate :  137 
Clement,  Augustine:  123 
Elizabeth:  123 
Cole,  Daniel:  135 
Martha:  135 
Martha  (Johnson):  135 
Commander,  Catherine  Case:  158 
Jane  Marie  (Case): 
151,  158 
Comstock,  Eliza  E.:  145 
Cook,  Esther:  143 

Hannah  (Rendall) :  142 
Margaret  (Grannis):  134 
Nathaniel:  134 
Silas:  142 

Cowen, _ Miss:  139 

Cox,  Elizabeth:  124 
Crapp,  Charles  W.:  146 

Rose  (Young) :  146 
Culver,  Submit:  124 
Cupola  Farm:  124 

Cutting, _ Mr.:  122 

Susannah  (Ashley):  122 
DANIELSON,  CARL  ARVID:  160 
Florence  (La 
Mere) :  160 
Mary:  154,  160 
Decker,  Albert:  159 

Alexandra  (Schmitt):  153, 
159 

Bob  Ewing:  153,  159 
Janis  Gail:  159 
Linda  Ann:  159 


Dewey,  James:  120 

Joanna  (Ashley):  120 
Rebecca  (Ashley):  120 
Samuel:  120 
Dexter,  Thankful:  129 
Dix,  Susanna:  138 
Doolittle,  Benjamin:  121 
Eunice:  121 
Lucius:  122 
Lydia:  122 
Lydia  (Todd):  121 
Sarah  (Smith) :  122 
Downer,  Rebecca:  124 
Dustin,  Nancy:  134 
EDDY,  MARY:  120 
Eddy  family:  125 
Eggleston,  Hannah  (Ashley) :  120 
Nathaniel:  120 

Entwistle,  Gretchen:  149,  154,  160 
Lawson  Pullman:  149,  154, 
160 

Mary  Earlene:  154,  160 
Erickson,  Phyllis:  155,  161 

FITZPATRICK,  ELIZABETH: 

150,  157 

Eva  (Jarmin):  157 
William  Thomas: 
157 

Fowler,  Dale  Alan:  158 

David  Eugene:  158 
Diane  Elaine:  158 
Dorothy  Joyce  (Wilson): 

151,  158 
Harold:  158 

Harold  Douglas,  Rev.:  151, 
158 

Laura:  158 

Fox,  Abigal  (Jacobs) :  126 
Franklin,  Joanne:  123 
Frederic,  Bessie  Fern:  143,  144 
Clarence  Harris:  144 
Howard  Gordon:  144 
Ida  Merdith:  144 
James  Robert:  144 
Jean  Adaline:  144 
John  Willis:  144 
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Minnie  Ellen  (Rendall) : 

144 

Richard  Edson:  144 
Ruth  Adaline:  144 
Teresa  (Kulczynsky) :  144 
Frisbie,  Desire  (Grannis) :  132 

Elizabeth  (Grannis):  132 
Gideon:  132 
Israel:  132 

Frothingham,  Abigal:  124 

GAY,  MR.:  145 

Sabrina  (Buck) :  145 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth:  124 
Samuel:  124 
Giles,  Pearl:  140 
Ralph:  140 
Gilman,  David:  127 
Gilmore,  Annis  E.:  135,  136 

Gawin:  134,  135,  136 
Helen:  134 
Hiram:  136 
Homer:  136 
Leonard:  136 
Ruth  Smith:  136 
Sarah  Grannis:  136 
Sarah  Marcia  (Grannis) : 
136 

Glover,  Hannah:  120 
Henry:  120 

Goddard,  Alonzo  Davis:  152 

Alice  Augusta  (Porter) : 
152 

Bertin  Douglas:  149,  152, 
158 

Caroline  Mary  (Case) : 
149,  152 

Clara  Belle  (Woodroffe): 
158 

Douglas  Dale:  152,  158 
Myra  Jean  (Southard) : 
152,  158 

Robert  Dale:  158 
Susan  Jean:  158 
Goffe,  Hannah:  124 
John:  124 

Goodwin,  Sally:  122 

Sarah  (Higby) :  129 


Thomas:  129 
Gordon,  Mr.:  145 

Sabrina  (Buck):  145 
Goss,  Roccina:  122 
Gould,  Experience  (Sumner) :  124 
Thomas:  124 

Granest,  Granis,  Granniss,  Graeness, 
Grannes,  Grannice,  see  Grannis 
Granite  Monthly :  137 
Grannis,  Abigal,  166?:  132 
Abigal,  1744:  133 
Abigal,  1774:  134 
Alfred,  see  Laurens  Alfred 
Alice  Caroline:  148,  150, 
155 

Anne:  132 

Annis  E.  (Gilmore):  135, 
136 

Annis  Elizabeth  (Peasley) : 
135 

Armenia  Jane  (Lewis) :  140, 
147,  148,  149,  150 
Betsy  (Strobridge) :  134 
Caleb:  133 

Caroline  Maria  (Higbee) : 

130,  136,  147 
Charles  Clement:  135 
Charles  Edward:  137 
Charles  William:  136 
Clarissa  (Martin):  133 
Clement:  134 
Cyrus:  134 
David,  1755:  133 
David,  1792:  134 
Desire:  132 

Edith  Emily  Higbee:  147, 
148 

Edith  Rose  (Terry):  136 
Edward,  1630:  130,  131, 
132 

Edward,  1752:  133 
Edward,  1837:  135 
Eliza  J.  (Harrison):  135 
Elizabeth,  1708:  132 
Elizabeth,  1741:  133 
Elizabeth  (Andrews):  131, 
132 
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Elizabeth  (Bellamy):  133 
Elizabeth  (Brockett):  132 
Enos:  133 

Estelle  Adeline:  148,  150, 
156 

Esther  Matilda:  148,  149, 
153,  154 

Esther  (Schwartz):  137 
Evander:  134 
Francis:  135 

Frank,  see  George  Francis 
George,  1791:  134 
George  Clement:  135,  136 
George  Francis:  136 
Hannah,  1664:  132 
Hannah  C.  (Knight):  135 
Hannah  (Russell):  132 
Hannah  (Wakefield):  131 
Hannah  (Wells):  133 
Harriet  Ellen:  135 
Helen  Frances:  136 
Henry  Sumner:  136 
Homer  Edward:  135 
Homer  Penn:  135 
James:  132 
John,  1674:  132 
John,  1710:  132,  133 
John,  1739:  133 
John,  1789:  134 
John,  1848:  135 
Joseph,  1656:  131,  132 
Joseph,  1677:  132 
Joseph  Spaulding:  135 
Laurens  Alfred:  135 
Lewis  Sumner:  148 
Lucrecia  (Hatch):  134 
Lydia:  133 

Mabel  (Mehitable):  132 
Mabel  (Potter):  132 
Margaret,  1778:  134 
Margaret  Alice,  1852:  135 
Martha  Ann,  1830:  135 
Martha  Ann,  1834:  135 
Martha  (Cole):  135 
Mary,  1852:  135 
Mary  (Bradley):  133 


Mary  Chubb  (Sanford) : 
132 

Mary  Ellen:  148,  150,  151, 
152 

Mary  (Grosvenor) :  134 
Mary  (Johnson):  135 
Nancy  J.  (Spaulding):  134 
Nancy  Jane,  1836:  135 
Nancy  M.  (Dustin):  134 
Nellie  (Carleton) :  135 
Olive  (Scott):  134 
Patience  (Bunnell):  133 
Phebe  (Rice):  125,  134 
Priscilla:  133 

Roxanna  (Chandler):  134 
Russell  Terry:  137 
Samuel  Higbee:  125,  136, 
138,  147,  148,  149  150 
Samuel  Rice:  125,  130,  136, 
138,  147 

Sarah,  1671:  132 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  1824:  134 
Sarah  Marcia,  1807:  136 
Sarah  (Nye) :  133,  134 
Sarah  (Sumner):  124,  133, 
134 

Sidney:  134 
Sidney  Smith:  137 
Solon  Clement:  134 
Sumner,  see  Lewis  Sumner 
Susanna  (Strobridge) :  134 
Thankful  (Brockett):  133 
Timothy,  1750:  124,  133 
Timothy,  Jr.,  1772:  127,  134 
Timothy,  Jr.,  1772,  poem: 
161 

Timothy,  1841:  135 
William,  1780:  134 
William,  1872:  136 
Grannis  family:  137 
Graves,  Elizabeth  (Herr):  151 

Helen  Frances  (Higbee) : 
130 

John:  130 
John  Hiram:  151 
Myrle  Evelyn:  149,  151 
Gronas,  see  Grannis 
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Grosvenor,  Mary:  134 
HAGAN,  ETHEL:  149,  153,  159 
John  Alexander:  153 
Malissa  (Jackson):  153 
Haight  family:  125 
Hall,  Kezia  (Walker):  126 
Harris,  Eunice:  126 

Margaret:  124 
Harrison,  Eliza  J.:  135 

Mary  Elizabeth:  130 
Hart,  Belva:  136 
Hartley,  Clarence:  144 

Ida  Merdith  (Frederic) : 
144 

Hatch,  Lucrecia:  134 
Hatch  family:  125 
Hawks,  Eleazer:  121 

Thankful:  121 
Hayward,  Joshua:  127 
Hedrichs,  Clarice  Ellen  (Rendall) : 

144 

Silas:  144 

Henshaw,  Elizabeth  (Sumner) :  123 
Joshua:  123 

Hibbard,  Rev.  Augustine:  122,  133 
Eunice  (Ashley):  122 
Higbee,  Abigail  (Brigham):  129 
Benjamin:  129 
Bertha  (Wilmarth) :  130 
Caroline  Maria:  130,  136, 
147 

Charles,  1754:  129 
Charles,  1784:  129 
Charles  Edward:  130 
Edward:  127,  128 
Elihu:  129 
Elnathan:  129 
Emily  Amanda:  130 
Emily  (Ashley):  123,  130 
Emily  Margaret:  130 
Emily  (Wells):  130 
Esther  Matilda:  130 
Eunice:  129 
Falinda:  129 
Helen  Frances:  130 
John:  129 


Lemuel:  129 
Levi:  129 

Mary  Elizabeth:  130 
Mary  Elizabeth  (Harrison): 
130 

Samuel,  1789:  123,  129 
Samuel  Ashley:  130 
Stephen:  129 
Higbee  family:  130 
Higby,  Charles:  129 

Clinton  David:  128,  130 
Daniel:  129 
David:  129 
Dexter:  129 
Ebenezer:  128 
Edward,  1615:  128 
Edward,  1652:  128 
Edward,  1684:  129 
Eunice:  129 
Isaac:  129 

Jedidah  (Skidmore) :  128 
John,  1658:  128 
John,  1679:  128 
John,  1707:  129 
Levi:  129 

Lydia  (wife  of  Edward, 
1615):  128 
Lydia,  1662:  128 
Mary:  128 
Nathaniel:  128 
Patience:  128 
Rebecca,  1713:  129 
Rebecca,  1715:  129 
Rebecca  (Treadwell):  128 
Rebecca  (Wheeler):  129 
Ruth  (Wheeler):  128 
Samuel,  1667:  128 
Samuel,  1682:  128 
Sarah,  1665:  128 
Sarah,  1721:  129 
Stephen,  1730:  129 
Stephen,  1757:  129 
Thankful  (Dexter):  129 
Thomas:  128 
William:  128 
Higby  family:  130 
Hill,  Hannah  (Grannis) :  132 
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John:  132 
Hines,  Mr.:  145 

Matilda  (Buck):  145 
Hiser,  Charles  Frederick:  160 
Marilyn:  154,  160 
Violet  (Sansome) :  160 
Hoffman,  Sarah  E.:  140 
Hopkins,  Anna  (Peck):  126 
Horton,  Mary  Eddy:  120 
Widow:  120 

Howe,  Mary  (Sumner) :  123 
Nicholas:  123 
Hubbard,  David:  124 

Prudence:  122,  124 
Hudson,  Elizabeth:  124 
Hunt,  Hannah:  124 
Thomas:  124 
Huttner,  Audrey:  159 

Jeanette:  153,  159 
Russell  Frank:  159 
INGERSOLL,  SARAH 

(ASHLEY):  120 
Thomas:  120 

Ives,  Elizabeth  (Grannis):  133 
Joseph:  133 

JACKSON,  JAMES  R.:  141 
Jacobus,  Donald:  125 
Jansen,  Joanna  (Rice):  126 
Wouter:  126 
Jefferson,  Fred:  143 

Joyce  Evangeline  (Lund): 

143 

Jepson,  Margaret  (Sumner):  124 
William:  124 
Johnson,  Abel:  135 

Ethel  Mae:  144 
Jennie  C.:  157 
Joanna  (Rice) :  126 
John:  132 

Mabel  (Grannis):  132 
Mary:  135 
Sarah  (Chase):  135 
Walter:  126 
Joiner,  Everett:  144 

Ida  Merdith  (Frederic) :  144 
Jones,  Annie:  140 

Mrs.  Helen  Dean:  130 


Josselyn,  Mary:  123 
KELLOGG,  JOSEPH:  120 
Josiah:  121 
Rachel  (Ashley):  120 
Samuel:  120 
Sarah:  120 

Kidder,  Abigal  (Grannis):  134 
Reuben:  134,  135 
Kilbourn,  Hannah  (Sumner) :  124 
John:  124 

Kimball  Union  Academy:  135 
Knight,  Hannah  C.:  135 
Kulczynsky,  Teresa:  144 

LANGDEN,  THOMAS:  131 
Lawrence,  Olive:  121 
Lewis,  Abigal  (Ashley) :  120 

Adaline  Josephine:  140,  143 
Alfred,  1814:  139 
Alfred  L.,  1812:  139 
Amelia:  139 
Andrew:  140 
Andrew  Bixby:  140,  143 
Annie  (Jones):  140 
Archie:  141 

Armenia  Jane:  138,  140,  147, 
148,  149,  150 
Arthur:  141 
Asenath:  139 
Calista:  139 
Calvin:  140 
Charles  Gilman:  140 
Civilian:  138,  139,  140,  143, 
145,  147 

Clarence  Irving:  140 
Dorinda:  139 
Ebenezer:  138 
Edna  Gertrude:  141 
Elixia:  139 

Ellen  Anna  (Rendall) :  141, 
143 

Ellen  Maria  (Buck) :  140,  143, 
145,  147 

Evangeline  Ellen:  141,  143 
Hannah:  138 
Hillard:  139 
Ida  Matilda:  140 
Jerusha  L.  (Parker) :  140 


Joel:  139,  140,  142 

John,  1792:  139 

John,  1825:  140 

Jonas:  138,  139,  141 

Laura:  139 

Laura  Sabrina:  139 

Lois:  139 

Lovina:  139 

Lucy,  1784:  139 

Lucy  (Sawyer):  139,  140,  142 

Luella:  140 

Maggie  Phillips:  146 

Major:  139 

Manly:  139 

Marisa,  1822:  139 

Marissa,  1801:  139 

Mary:  140 

Mary  Lorette:  140 

Mary  (Rice) :  126 

Nathaniel:  120 

Orrin  Franklin:  140 

Pearl:  140 

Philander:  139 

Ross:  139 

Samuel:  126 

Samantha  Estella:  140 

Sarah  E.  (Hoffman) :  140 

Sophie:  139 

Susanna  (Dix) :  138,  139 
William:  139 
Lewis  family:  141 
Libby,  E.  N.  Dr.:  160 

Edward  N.,  1954:  160 
Edward  Norton:  160 
Lee  L.:  160 
Margo:  160 

Mary  Earlene  (Entwistle) : 
154,  160 
Little,  Moses:  138 
Locklin,  Marisa:  139 
Logan,  Katherine  J.  (Vissman) :  155, 
161 

Lawrence  Peter:  161 
Lovett,  Alan  Lawrence:  155,  161 

Katherine  J.  (Logan):  155, 
161 

Lawrence  Lincoln:  150,  155, 
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Samuel  Porter:  155 
Susan  Caroline:  155 
Virginia  Grannis  (Botsford): 
150,  155,  161 
Lowe,  Ada  J.:  155 

Frank  Arthur:  155 
Frank  Arthur,  Jr.:  150,  155 
Frank  Arthur,  3rd:  156 
Jane  Alice:  156 
Jane  (Botsford):  150,  155 
Lugg,  Maggie  Phillips  Lewis 
(Buck) :  146 
Mr.:  146 

Lummus,  Porter:  122 

Susannah  (Ashley):  122 
Lund,  Carol  Mae:  143 

George  Frederic:  143 
Grace  Lewis  (Rendall) :  143 
Jean  Ellen:  143 
Joyce  Evangeline:  143 
Lundstrum,  Belva  (Hart):  136 

Elsa  (Berggren) :  136 
Helen  Frances 
(Grannis):  136 
Huldah  Lou:  136 
William  B.:  136 
William  Grannis:  136 

McDowell,  thelma  viola 

(RENDALL):  143 
Mack,  Elizabeth:  124 
Mackey,  Anna:  126 
Phebe:  126 
Thomas:  126 

Marples,  Emily  Margaret  (Higbee): 
130 

John  B.:  130 
Marshall,  Daissy:  145,  146 
Martin,  Clarissa:  133 
Melvil,  Mercy:  124 
Merow,  Harriet  Ellen  (Grannis) : 

135 

John:  135 

Merriman,  Thankful  (Hall):  126 
Messenger,  Daniel:  126 

Lydia  (Rice):  126 
Mirriam,  Joseph:  126 
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Mindwell  (Rice):  126 
Monkman,  Elizabeth  (Fitzpatrick) : 
150,  156,  157 
Estelle  Adeline 

(Grannis) :  148,  150, 
156 

George:  150 
John  Grannis:  150,  156 
John  Grannis,  Jr.:  157 
Laurie  Jean:  156 
Rollin  Wilfred,  1880: 

148,  150,  156 
Rollin  Wilfred,  1918: 
150,  156 

Shirley  Diane:  157 
Sue  (Ackerman):  150, 
156 

William  Grannis:  156 
More,  Elizabeth  (Rendall) :  142 
Robert:  142 

Morgan,  Hannah  (Hill):  126 
Morse,  James:  135 

Laurens  Grannis:  135 
Margaret  Alice:  135 
Mildred  Kingsbury:  135 
Mueller,  Annette  Frances:  153,  159 
Franklin  Robert:  159 
Jeanette  Pauline:  153,  159 
Ruth  Amelia 

(Teschendorf):  159 
Munson,  Miriam  (Porter) :  126 
NATIONAL  EAGLE :  137 
Newton,  Alice  M.:  130 
Marshal:  130 

Nielsen,  Alexander  Christian:  145 
Alexander  Erie:  145 
Arthur  Verne:  145 
Faith  Adaline  (Rendall) : 
145 

Nye,  Sarah:  133 

OAKLEY,  MARY  (HIGBY):  128 
Thomas:  128 

PALMEN,  EDWARD  PETER:  155 
Elizabeth  Jane:  155 
Gretchen  Mary:  155 
Hattie  (Hopkins):  155 
John  Harrison:  155 
Michael  Allen:  155 


Phyllis  (Erickson):  155, 
161 

Todd  Alan:  161 
Wilhelmina  (Schmitt) : 

150,  154,  161 
Woodbury  Allen:  150, 
155,  161 

Woodbury  Peter:  155, 
161 

Palmer,  Elizabeth:  126 
Parker,  Jerusha  L.:  140 
Parks,  Elisha:  130 

Helen  Frances  (Higbee):  130 
Partridge,  Reuben:  122 

Sarah  (Ashley):  122 
Peasley,  Annis  Elizabeth:  135 
Peck,  Anna:  126 

Petersen,  Mrs.  Maurine  (Bimer):  157 
Phillips,  Joseph:  128 

Patience  (Higby) :  128 
Porter,  Mary:  126 
Miriam:  126 
Potter,  Mabel:  132 
Prudden,  Peter:  131 
RENDALL,  ADALINE 
JOSEPHINE 
(LEWIS):  140,  143 
Ann  (Apsey) :  140,  141, 
142,  143 

Arthur  Benson:  143 
Arthur  Lewis:  144 
Bessie  (Frederic) :  143 
Charles:  140,  141,  142, 

143 

Charles  William:  143 
Claire  Herbert:  143 
Clarence  Herbert:  144 
Clarice  Ellen:  144 
Doris  Mae:  143 
Edna  Fern:  143 
Elizabeth:  142 
Ellen  Anna:  141,  143 
Enos  James:  143 
Erwin  Clare:  141,  144 
Esther  (Cook) :  143 
Esther  Lorraine:  144 
Ethel  Mae  (Johnson) : 

144 
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Eva  Mae:  144 
Evangeline  Ellen 
(Lewis):  141,  143 
Faith  Adaline:  145 
Floyd  Warren:  143 
Grace  Lewis:  143 
Hannah:  142 
Irene  Mary:  144 
John  Fletcher:  140,  143, 
144 

Joseph  Benson:  141,  143 
June  Marie:  144 
Kenneth  Clifton:  143 
Leland  Lewis:  143 
Mary:  143 
Minnie  Ellen:  144 
Neil  LeRoy:  144 
Norman  Frederic:  143 
Orrin  Cyril:  143 
Robert:  143 
Ronald  Clare:  144 
Russell  Vernon:  143 
Samantha  Anne:  141 
Sumner  Benson:  143 
Thelma  Viola:  143 
Rendall  family:  145 
Rice,  Abigal  (Jacobs)  Fox:  126 

Abigal  Smith  (Andrews) :  126 
Alonzo:  127 
Ann  (Mackey):  126 
Anna  Peck  (Hopkins):  126 
Deborah  (Calkins) :  125 
Ebenezer,  1745:  126,  134 
Ebenezer,  1772:  127 
Eliza:  127 

Elizabeth,  1767:  127 
Elizabeth  (Palmer):  126 
Ephriam,  1717:  126 
Ephriam,  1744:  126 
Esther:  126 
Eunice,  1747:  126 
Eunice  (Harris):  126 
Eunice  (Root):  126 
Franklin:  127 
Giles:  127 
Hannah,  1713:  126 
Hannah  (Hill)  Morgan:  126 


James:  126 
Joanna:  126 
Jonathon:  125 
Joseph,  1663:  126 
Joseph,  1769:  127 
Kezia,  1742:  126 
Kezia  (Walker)  Hall,  d.  1726: 
126 

Lydia:  126 
Margery:  126 
Mary:  126 
Mary  (Porter):  126 
Mary  (Sims) :  125 
Mary  (Spinning):  125 
Mercy:  126 
Mindwell:  126 

Miriam  (Porter)  Munson:  126 

Nehemiah,  1636:  126 

Nehemiah,  1682:  126 

Phebe,  1779:  125,  127,  134 

Phebe  (Rice),  1743:  126 

Phineas:  126 

Reuben:  127 

Robert:  125 

Samuel,  1771:  127 

Samuel,  1783:  127 

Sarah:  125 

Sarah  (Chadwick):  127 
Stephen:  127 

Thankful  (Hall)  Merriman: 
126 

Thomas:  126 
Rice  family:  125 
Richards,  Abigal  Smith:  126 
Andrews:  126 
Richardson,  Timothy:  141 
Robinson,  Edna  (Lewis):  141 
Mathel  Love:  141 
Morton:  141 
Root,  Eunice:  126 
John:  120 

Mary  (Ashley):  120 
Ross,  Joseph:  142 
Lydia:  142 
Sarah  (Utley) :  142 
Rowley,  Mary  (Sumner):  124 
Nathan:  124 
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Royce  or  Roys  family  see  Rice  family 
Ruf  family:  125 
Ruff,  Edward:  144 

Virginia  Adaline  (Van  Dien) : 
144 

Russell,  Hannah:  132 
SANFORD,  MRS.  MARY:  132 
Sanger,  Diadama:  142 

Dorothy  (Peake):  142 
John:  142 

Saunders,  Debra  Jo:  157 
Jane  Ellen:  157 
Jennie  C.  (Johnson):  157 
John  Clifford:  157 
Lois  Arlene  (Wilson) : 

151,  157 
Phil  C.:  157 
Phil  Walter:  151,  157 
Phillip  Carl:  157 
Sawyer,  Cornet  James:  142 

Diadama  (Sanger):  139, 
141,  142 
Jonas:  142 
Lucy:  139,  142 
Lydia  (Ross) :  142 
Mary:  142 
William:  139,  142 
Sawyer  family:  142 
Scaccia,  Eva  Lynn:  144 

Eva  Mae  (Rendall) :  144 
Francine  Maria:  144 
Frank  Gerard:  144 
Frank  S.:  144 
Joel  Anthony:  144 
Laura  Yvonne:  144 
Yolanda  Mae:  144 
Schmitt,  Alexandra:  153,  159 
Armena:  154 

Esther  Matilda  (Grannis) : 

148,  149,  153,  154 
Ethel  (Hagan):  149,  153, 
159 

Gretchen:  149,  154,  160 
Harrison  Ashley:  149,  153, 
159 

Harrison  Hagan:  153 


Harrison  Lincoln:  148,  149, 
154 

Helen  Katherine:  149,  154, 
160 

J.  W.:  149 
John  Henry:  149 
Maria  C.  (Lipp) :  149 
Paula:  154 
Pauline  Alice:  149 
Wilhelmina:  150,  154,  161 
Schwartz,  August:  137 
Esther:  137 
Scott,  Olive:  134 
Sims,  Mary:  125 
Skidmore,  Ellen:  128 

Jedidah:  128 
Thomas:  128 
Skodes,  Thomas:  128 
Smith,  Chester  P.:  134 
Helen:  134 
Helen,  m.  1876:  136 
Sarah:  122 

Sarah  Elizabeth  (Grannis) : 
134 

Southard,  Myra  Jean:  152,  158 
Myra  (Knowlton) :  158 
Robert  Woodruff:  158 
Spaulding,  Abel:  134 

Elizabeth  (Chase):  134 
Joseph:  134 
Nancy  J.:  134 
Spencer,  Jeremiah:  122,  129 
Tirazh  (Ashley) :  122 
Spinning,  Mary:  125 
Spofford,  Charles  Byron:  137 
Staples,  Ann:  160 
Celia:  160 
Charles  Patrick:  160 
Helen  Katherine  (Schmitt) : 

149,  154,  160 
John  Harrison,  Rev.:  154, 
160 

John  Lyle:  160 
Lyle  Stanley:  154 
Mabel  (Fuller):  154 
Marilyn  (Hiser) :  154,  160 
Mark  Kevin:  160 
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Mary  (Danielson):  154,  160 
Mary  Ann:  160 
Peter  Barrie:  160 
Stanley  Fuller:  149,  154, 
159,  160 

Stanley  Fuller,  Jr.:  154,  159 
Stark,  General:  121 
Stearns,  Ezra  S.:  141 
Stebbins,  Benjamin:  120 

Mary  (Ashley) :  120 
Stevens,  Friendly  (Rice):  127 
Strobridge,  Betsey:  134 
Susanna:  134 
Strong,  Earl:  149,  154 

Effie  Estella:  154 
Fred  B.:  154 
Frederick  Augustus:  5 
134,  137 

Gretchen  (Schmitt) : 

149,  154 

Sturman,  Edna  Lorraine:  146 
Sumner,  Abigal  (Frothingham) :  124 
Anna  (or  Anne) :  122,  123, 
125 

Benjamin,  1711:  124 
Benjamin,  1737:  122,  124, 
125,  133 
Charles:  123 
Clement,  1671:  124 
Clement,  1731:  124 
David  Hubbard:  125 
Deliverance:  124 
Ebenezer,  1666:  124 
Ebenezer,  1701:  124 
Elizabeth,  1652:  123 
Elizabeth,  1707:  124 
Elizabeth,  1742:  124 
Elizabeth  (Clement):  123 
Elizabeth  (Cox) :  124 
Elizabeth  (Gilbert):  124 
Elizabeth  (Hudson) :  124 
Elizabeth  (Mack):  124 
Experience:  124 
George:  123 
Hannah,  1659:  124 
Hannah,  1730:  124 
Hannah  (Hunt):  124 


Increase:  123 
Joane:  123 

Joanne  (Franklin) :  123 
John  Henry:  125 
Jonathan:  124 
Marcy:  124 
Margaret,  1702:  124 
Margaret,  1705:  124 
Margaret  (Harris):  124 
Mary,  1654:  123 
Mary,  1725:  124 
Mary  (Josselyn) :  123 
Mary  (West) :  123 
Mercy  (Melvil) :  124 
Prudence  (Hubbard) :  122, 
124 

Rachel  (Avery):  123 
Rebecca  (Downer):  124 
Reuben:  124 
Roger,  d.  1608;  123 
Roger,  1632:  123 
Samuel,  1638:  123 
Samuel,  1709:  124 
Sarah,  1662:  124 
Sarah,  1749:  124,  133,  134 
Submit  (Culver):  124 
Thomas,  1733:  124 
Thomas,  1734:  124 
William,  1605:  123 
William,  1628:  123 
William,  1656:  123 
William,  Dr.,  1699:  124, 
133 

William,  1723:  124 
Sumner  family:  125 
Sunderman,  Annette  Frances 

(Mueller) :  153,  159 
Charles  Frederick:  152 
Charles  Leland:  153, 

158 

Dale  Llywellyn:  153, 

159 

Danny  Allen:  159 
Debra  Claire:  159 
Duane  Gerald:  153,  159 
Esther  Josephine  (Case): 
149,  152,  158,  159 
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Jeanette  (Huttner): 

153,  159 
Jeanette  Pauline 

(Mueller):  153,  158 
Kevin  Robert:  159 
Linda  Jean:  159 
Lydia  Mathilda 
(Rethwill):  152 
Marilyn  Claire:  153 
Michael  Richard:  159 
Raymond  Charles:  149, 
152,  158,  159 
Sally  Ann:  159 
Susan  Lynn:  159 

TAYLOR,  ELIZABETH 

(SUMNER):  124 
Joanna  (Ashley) :  120 
Joseph  (married  Joanna 
Ashley) :  120 
Joseph  (married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sumner):  124 
Mrs.  Thankful:  121 
Terry,  Edith  Rose:  136 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  (Rice):  127 
Friendly:  127 
Orlando:  127 
Solomon:  127 
Zara,  176?:  127 
Zara,  1787:  127 
"Tory  Hole”:  125 
Treadwell,  Rebecca:  128 
Samuel:  128 
Trow,  John:  123 

Mary  (Sumner) :  123 
Trowbridge,  Francis  Bacon:  123 

Turrell, _ Mr.:  124 

Sarah  (Sumner):  124 
UNION  (EPISCOPAL) 
CHURCH:  122,  127,  134 

VAN  DIEN,  EDMUND 

FLETCHER:  144 
Esther  Lorraine 
(Rendall) :  144 
Eva  Lorraine:  145 
Gordon  Brooks:  144 
Gordon  Brooks,  Jr.: 
145 


Jennie  Esther:  145 
Roland  Myrle:  145 
Virginia  Adaline:  144 
Vergueson,  Laura  (Buck) :  145 
Mr.:  145 

Vissman,  Bernice  Hope  (Bull) :  161 
Katherine  J.:  155,  161 
Paul  Miller:  161 

WAITE,  OTIS  FREDERICK 
REED:  137 

Wakefield,  Hannah:  131 
John:  131 
Walker,  Kezia:  126 
Ward,  Alice  M.:  130 
Calvin:  130 

Emily  Amanda  (Higbee) : 

130 

John:  130 
Way,  Aaron:  123 

Joane  (Sumner):  123 
Weare,  Cynthia  (Ashley) :  122 
John:  122 

Weeks,  Deliverance  (Sumner):  124 
Ebenezer:  124 
Joseph:  124 
Sarah  (Sumner):  124 
Wells,  Emily  C.:  130 
Wells,  Hannah:  133 
Wentworth,  Governor  Benning:  121 
West,  Mary:  123 
Wetmore,  Joseph:  129 

Rebecca  (Higby) :  129 
Wheeler,  Joseph:  129 
Rebecca:  129 
Ruth:  128 

Whitten,  Esther  (Young):  146 
John  A.:  146 
Willard,  Josiah:  121 
Wilmarth,  Anne:  130 
Bertha:  130 

Esther  Matilda  (Higbee): 
130 

Guy:  130 

Wilson,  Allen  Grannis:  151,  157 

Barbara  Jane  (Bimer):  151, 
157 
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Clifford  Allen:  149,  150,  151, 
157,  158 

Dorothy  Joyce:  151,  158 
Eliza  (Jones):  151 
Joyce  Armena  (Case):  149, 
150,  157,  158 
Lois  Arlene:  151,  157 
Lucy  Evelyn  (Allen):  151 
Sally  Allen:  157 
Shelley  Jane:  157 
Stephen  B.:  151 
Stephen  Eugene:  151 
Stephen  Louis:  157 
Suzan  Kaye:  157 

YOUNG,  ANDREW  CARSON: 
156 


Edna  (Sturman):  146 
Esther  Grace:  146 
Gilman  Guy  (1836):  146 
Gilman  Guy  (1886):  146 
Harold  Dean:  146 
James  William:  143 
Janet  (Carson):  146 
Mary  Ann  (Buck):  146 
Mary  Janet:  146 
Mary  (Rendall) :  143 
Rose:  146 
Stella  Mabel:  146 
Theodore  Gould:  146 
William  Bert:  146 
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